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growth knighthood subject which the greatest obscurity prevails 
and the most probable explanation its existence England, the theory that 
translation into Norman forms the thegnage the Anglo-Saxon law, can only 
stated Const. Hist. 260. 


approaching the consideration the institutional changes and 
modifications polity resulting from the Norman Conquest, 
the most conspicuous phenomenon attract attention undoubt- 
edly the introduction what convenient term the feudal 
system. present paper propose discuss one branch only 
that process, namely, the introduction that military tenure 
which Dr. Stubbs has termed the most prominent feature his- 
torical feudalism.’ 

accordance with the anticataclysmic tendencies modern 
thought, the most recent students this obscure problem have 
agreed adopt the theory gradual development and growth. 
The old views the subject are discredited crude and unhis- 
they are replaced confident enunciation the theory 
which have But when examine the matter closely, 
when ask for details the process which the Anglo-Saxon 
thegn developed into the Norman knight, are met once the 

belief which has come down from Selden and the antiquarian school, 
belief which was hitherto universally received, that William divided the English 
landed property into military fees, erroneous, and results from the dating back 
earlier later] condition things.’ Gneist, Const. 129. 

«There can doubt that the military tenure, the most prominent feature 
historical feudalism, was itself introduced the same gradual process which have 
assumed the case usages general.’ Stubbs, Hist. 261. 
VOL. XXIII. 
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frank confession that ‘between the picture drawn Domesday 
and the state affairs which the charter Henry was designed 
remedy, there difference which the short interval time will 
not account meet this difficulty, account for this flaw 
the unbroken continuity the series, Deus has 
been found the person Ranulf Flambard. 

Now this solution the difficulty will scarcely, venture 
think, bear the test investigation. appears have origi- 
nated Dr. Stubbs’s suggestion that there must have been, between 
the days Henry and William ‘some skilful organising 
hand working with neither justice nor mercy suggestion subse- 
quently amplified into the statement that Ranulf Flambard 
without doubt that the systematic organisation the exactions’ 
under William Rufus ‘is and that him the 
royal claims were unrelentingly pressed,’ his policy being ‘to 
tighten much possible the hold which the feudal law gave 
the king all feudatories temporal and There 
nothing here that can called questiori, but there also 
nothing, observed, prove that either feudal law’ mili- 
tary tenure’ was introduced Ranulf Flambard. Indeed, with 
his usual caution and unfailing sound judgment, our great historian 
careful admit that ‘it not quite clear’ the case the 
lay the church fiefs ‘that all the evil customs owed their 
origin the reign William And, even they did, they 
were, must remembered, distinctly abuses—‘ evil customs,’ 
Henry himself terms them his charter—namely (in the matter 
are considering) excessive exactions the way reliefs, mar- 
riages and wardships, debts the crown, and forfeiture. the 
place,’ are told, unlimited demands these heads, the charter 
promises, not indeed fixed amercements, but return ancient 
equitable custom.’* All this refers, will seen, the abuse 
existing institution, not the introduction The 
fact that Ranulf’s proceedings have been assigned quite 
exceptional and undue importance. Broadly speaking, his actions 
fall under law too often lost sight of, namely, that when the 
crown was strong pressed, through the official bureaucracy, its 
claims the uttermost; and when found itself weak, re- 
nounced them far was compelled. Take, for instance, this 
very charter issued Henry when was the 
gallery,’ and seeking general support: what was the value its 
promises? They were broken, says Mr, Freeman, the 
They were probably broken, says Dr. Stubbs, the knights and 
they were certainly broken, may add, the unfortunate tenants- 


pp. 298, 301. 300. 
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in-chief, whom the Pipe Roll shows suffering from those 
same excessive exactions, which the monopoly assigned 
Ranulf Flambard, and which ‘the Lion Justice’ had virtu- 
ously renounced. might similarly adduce the exactions from the 
Church that excellent king, Henry (1159), contra antiquum 
morem debitam libertatem but needless multiply exam- 
ples the struggle between the interests the crown and those 
its tenants-in-chief, which was fierce ever when, later 
days, led the provisions the Great Charter. What the 
barons, lay and spiritual, complained from first last, was 
not the feudal system that accompanied their military tenure, 
but the abuse that system the excessive demands the 
crown. 

Mr. Freeman, however, who has equal horror Ranulf 
Flambard and the feudal system,’ does not hesitate connect 
the two more closely even than Dr, Stubbs, though invoking the 
authority the latter support his extreme views. The pas- 
sages which would invite attention, expressing most concisely 

Mr. Freeman’s conclusions, are these 


The system military tenures, and the oppressive consequences which 
were held flow from them, were work the days William Rufus. 

then there was any time when ‘the Feudal System’ could said 
introduced into England, was assuredly not the days William 
the Conqueror, but the days William the Red. would more 
accurate say that all that are really concerned with, that is, not 
imaginary Feudal System,’ but system feudal land-tenures, was not 
introduced into England all, but was devised English ground the 
malignant genius the minister 


the writer’s line argument avowedly that Dr. Stubbs, 
only necessary consider the point difference between 
them. Where his predecessor saw Henry’s charter the proof that 
Ranulf Flambard had abused the existing feudal system exces- 
and demands, Mr. Freeman holds, and endeavours 
convince us, that had introduced not merely abuses the 
system, but the actual system question virtually turns 
the first clause the and will not, think, 
doubted that Dr. Stubbs right adopting its natural mean- 
ing, namely, that the novelty introduced Ranulf was not the 
relevium itself, but its abuse excessive exactions.’ Indeed, even 


ef. History William II, pp. 335, whole system, 
system which logically hangs together the most perfect way, was the device the 
same subtle and malignant brain.’ 

374. 

quis baronum, comitum meorum sive aliorum qui tenent, mortuus 
heres swus non redimet terram suam sicut faciebat tempore fratris mei, sed justa 
legitima relevatione relevabit eam. 
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Mr. Freeman has virtually admit the If, then, the argu- 
ment breaks down, Ranulf cannot shown have 
military tenure, how are bridge over the alleged chasm be- 
tween the date Domesday (1086) and that Henry’s charter 
(1101)? answer simply that the difficulty created the 
very theory discussing: based the assumption that 
William did not introduce military combined with the 
fact that ‘within thirteen years after the Conqueror’s death, not 
only the military tenures, but the worst abuses the military 
tenures, were full force But, here again, when 
examine the evidence, find that this assumption 
based the silence, alleged silence, Domesday 
Now one better aware than Mr. Freeman, ardent 
student ‘the great Record,’ that argue from the silence 
from rather wide acquaintance with topographical works, know 
pitfall into which the local antiquary more liable fall. 
Wonderful are the things that people look for the pages the 
great survey; always reminded Mr. Secretary Pepys’ 
writing for information what contained the 
sea and the dominion Like other inquests, the Domesday 
the great inquest all,’ Dr. Stubbs terms it—was in- 
tended for special purpose special questions were asked, and these 
questions were answered the returns. with the Inquest 
Sheriffs’ 1170; also with the Inquest Knights, may 
term it, 1166. each case the set questions asked pre- 
served us, and each they are entirely different. Therefore, 
when Mr. Freeman writes— 

The survey nowhere employs the feudal language which became 
familiar the twelfth century. Compare, for instance, the records the 
first volume Hearne’s Liber Niger this last find 
something about knights’ fees every page. Domesday there not 


that charter the military tenures are taken for granted.. What provided 
against their being perverted, they had been the days Rufus, into engines 

Palgrave, Mr. Freeman observes, ‘strongly and clearly brought out the 
absence any distinct mention military tenures Domesday.’ Dr. Stubbs more 
cautiously wrote: ‘The wording the Domesday Survey does not imply that this 
respect the new military service differed from the 262.) Mr. Freeman 
confidently Nothing more certain than that from one end Domesday 
the other, there not trace military tenures they were afterwards understood. 
hear nothing Domesday which can called knight service military 
tenure the later 370, 371.) Mr. Hunt (Norman Britain) follows 
the same line, and Gneist, vouching Palgrave, Stubbs, and Freeman, repeats the argu- 
ment. (C. 130.) 

spoke Mr. Falconberge look whether could out Domesday Book give 
anything concerning the sea and the dominion thereof (1661). 


| 
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—it spirit captious criticism, but from the necessity 
demolishing the argument, that liken basing conclusions 
the fact that the census returns find something about 
population every page, while the return owners land there 
not word. the inquest 1166 sought solely for informa 
tion knights and their fees, the returns naturally contain 
‘something about knights’ fees every page;’ the other hand, 
‘the payment non-payment the geld matter which appears 
every page the survey’ [of 1086] because formal imme- 
diate cause taking the survey was secure its full and fair 
Nor this all. When the writer asserts that 
Domesday there not word’ about knights’ fees, greatly 
overstates his case, as. indeed shown the passages proceeds 
quote. shall able prove, further on, that knights’ fees 
existed cases where Domesday does not mention them, but even 
the incidental notices found the Great Survey are quite sufficient 
disprove its alleged silence the subject. Freeman has 
well observed 


Its most incidental notices are sometimes the most precious. 
have seen that incidental, almost accidental notice the 
Survey that owe our knowledge the great fact the general re- 
demption 


Here then the writer does not hesitate base single acci- 
dental notice the existence event quite widespread and im- 
portant the introduction knight service.” 

have now endeavoured plain one the chief flaws 
the view present accepted, namely, that mainly grounded 
the negative evidence Domesday, which evidence will not bear 
the construction that has been placed upon it,—and further that, 
even did, should landed fresh difficulty, the gulf be- 
tween Domesday and Henry’s charter being only bridged 
the assumption that Ranulf Flambard ‘devised’ and introduced 
military tenure, with its results—an assumption, have seen, 
which the facts the case not only fail support, but even dis- 
countenance wholly. 

Let pass second difficulty. When ask the advocates 
the view discussing, what determined the number 


much stress has been laid the argument from Domesday, desirable 
further demonstrate its worthlessness referring the Lindsey Survey (badly 
published Hearne the Liber Niger; englished from Hearne’s text and edited 
Mr. Chester published facsimile, with text and translation, Mr. James 
This survey can only few years previous 1120 (Mr. Waters’ 
alleged demonstraticn its date will not stand examination, have elsewhere 
shown), and was therefore made time when, feudal tenures had 
been established for some time. Yet here, also, page page may searched 
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knights due the crown from tenant-in-chief, obtain, 
venture assert, definite answer. times are told that 
was the number his times that was the value his 
estate. Gneist, who has discussed the matter detail, and 
several occasions, has held throughout, broadly speaking, the same 
maintains that since time the general rule had 
been observed that fully equipped man should farnished for 
every five hide, but had never been established rule law 
fixed standard for the apportionment the soldiery was wanting’ 
the time the Conquest, and this want was serious flaw 


the Anglo-Saxon polity. William resolved make the system 
uniform, and 


the object that the royal administration now pursued for century 
was impose upon the whole mass old and new possessors equal 
obligation service for reward. The standard adopted carrying 
out this system was approximately that the five hides possession the 


Anglo-Saxon period; yet with stricter rating according the value 
the produce.?! 


The difficulty encountered ascertaining this value was main 
cause the Domesday Survey being undertaken. This Gneist’s 
special point which invariably insists: Domesday book laid 
the basis roll the crown upon it, later times, 
the fee-rolls were its evidence, according the ex- 
tent and the nature the productive property, could computed 
how many shields were furnished each estate, accord- 
ing the gradually fixed proportion 20/. ground 
‘the feuda militum thus computed are knights’ fees limited 
area,’ but units possession,’ the unit being 20/. annual value. 

Dr. Stubbs, the other hand, while rejecting the view that 
military service, since the days Alfred, had been practically fixed 
one warrior for every five leans nevertheless the belief 
that the knight’s fee was developed out the five-hide unit, and 
that the military ‘service’ tenant-in-chief was determined 
the number such units which possessed. But, also 
recognises the unit, there will less danger misrepresenting 
his views append verbatim the relevant passages 


Stubbs, 192. not quite understand the passage that probable 
that the complete following out the Frank idea [exact proportion service 
was reserved for Henry II, unless his military reforms are understood, 
many his other measures are, the revival and strengthening anti-feudal and 
pre-feudal The allusion is, clearly, the assize arms; but was 
that assize based fixed quantities land? Mr. Little has discussed the five-hide 
question the Review, No. xvi. pp. 


i 
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The customary service one 
fully armed man for each five hides 
was probably the rate which the 
newly endowed follower the king 
would expected discharge his 
the 
ticular feudatory would ascer- 
tained inquiring the number 
hides that 

The number hides which the 
knight’s fee contained being known, 
the number knights’ fees any 
particular holding could easily 

All the imposts the... 
Norman reigns were, far 
know, raised the land, and 
according computation the 
hide: the feudal exactions 
way aid were levied the 


The value the knight’s fee 
must already have been fixed 
twenty pounds 


cannot even granted that 
definite area land was neces- 
sary constitute knight’s fee 
conclusion that the extent 
knight’s fee was determined 
rent and valuation rather than 
acreage, and that the common quan- 
tity was really expressed the 
twenty librates, 

The variation the number 
hides contained the knight’s 


Mr. Freeman’s views need not detain us, for unhesitatingly 
accepts Dr. Stubbs’s arguments proving that the Norman military 
tenure was based the old service man from each five hides 

find then, submit, that the recognised leaders existing 
opinion the subject cannot agree among themselves giving 
clear answer, when ask them what determined the amount 
due from Norman tenant-in-chief, or, other words, 
how that ‘service’ was developed unbroken continuity from 
Anglo-Saxon obligations. 

The third point that would raise this. assuming that 
the amount ‘service’ bore fixed proportion—whether pecu- 
niary territorial writs—to the extent possession, are, surely, 
once confronted the difficulty that the owner units 
possession would compelled, for the discharge his military 
obligations, enfeoff knights, assigning ‘unit’ each. 
tenant-in-chief, take concrete instance, whose fief was worth 
year, would have provide hypothesi five knights; if, was 
quite usual, enfeoffed the full number, would have assign 


growth the system knights’ fees out the older system hides 
traced Stubbs. The old service man from each five hides land would 
on, would take new name and new spirit’ (N. 866). 


| 
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each knight twenty librates land (which may once, though 
anticipating, admit was the normal value knight’s fee), that 
say, the crown would have forestalled Henry George, and the luck- 
less baro would see the entire value his estate swallowed 
the discharge its What his position would 
cases where, often, enfeoffed more knights than required, 
arithmetic unable determine. cannot understand how this 
obvious difficulty has been strangely overlooked. 

The fourth and last criticism which propose offer the 
subject this. find that under Henry meet 
with definite information—a might expect, 
more units possession than was bound furnish knights (thus 
leaving balance over for the baro after subinfeudation), must 
draw one two conclusions: either this excess had existed from 
the first or, the fief (as are asked believe) was originally 
assessed the hilt for military service, that assessment must, 
the interval, have been reduced. other words, Henry I—if, 
Dr. Stubbs one place was the first take regular 
account the knights’ have found the land with 
settled liability providing one knight for every five hides, and 
must, yet, have reduced that liability his own accord, the 
most sweeping scale, thus, contrary all his principles, ultroneously 
depriving himself the service’ was entitled claim. 

Having completed criticisms the accepted view, and set 
forth its chief difficulties, shall now propound the theory which 
own researches have led me, following the same method proof 
that adopted Mr. Seebohm his English Village Community,’ 
namely, working back from the known the relatively unknown, till 
the light thrown upwards the records the twelfth century 
illumines the language Domesday and renders the allusions 
monks and chroniclers pregnant with meaning, 


The Cartae 1166. 


the formal returns (cartae) made the exchequer 1166 
the tenants-in-chief (barones) England, which the official 
transcripts are preserved the Liber Niger and the Liber Rubeus, 
have our earliest glimpse the organisation that purely 
feudal host among whom our lands had been parcelled out held, 
shall show, military service. have, therefore, them 
our best starting-point for inquiry into the origin and growth 
military tenure England. 


may well perhaps, the very outset, contrast these 


This argument, course, applies, mutatis mutandis, five-hide unit well. 


° 
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cartae 1166 with those the Domesday Inquest eighty years 
For the essentially feudal character the former 
once, the comparison, thrown into relief. The original returns 
the Domesday Inquest were made hundred hundred those 
1166 were made fief fief. The former were made the 
jurors the hundred court; the latter the lord the fief. 
Thus, while took for its unit the oldest and most familiar 
native organisations, the other, ignoring not only the hundred, 
but even the shire itself, took for its unit the alien organisation 
the one inquest strictly continued, the other wholly 
repudiated, the Anglo-Saxon system. 

consequently worse than lost labour examine these two 
inquests, based they are opposite systems, and giving 
they cross division, they were but successive editions 
the national register rate-book. 

The first point considered this: What information 
which the tenants-in-chief were called upon supply these 
was not, Dr. Stubbs and others have supposed, the 
amount ‘service’ due from each fief the The infor- 
mation asked for was the number actually enfeoffed each 
‘baron’ and his predecessors title, with the number 
due from each such ‘miles’ the this distinction, 
missed Dr. Stubbs, find the key the problem. The crown, 
shall see, must previously have known the total amount 
‘service’ due from each fief; but what did not know, and 
what wished know, was the number knights’ fees which, 
1166, had been created each fief. 

Although there great diversity the form adopted— 
diversity which imparts tothe cartae pleasant flavour character 
—it may fairly assumed that, similar cases, they were called 
for throughout the realm, one uniform writ. may deduce 
the purport that writ from the collation those returns which 
refer most explicitly, must infer that the information 
asked for was given under four heads 

(1) How many knights had been enfeoffed before the death 
Henry 

(2) How many have been enfeoffed since 
(3) How many (if any) remain enfeoffed complete the 


Henry Huntingdon (p. 207) speaks the Domesday returns the same 
name (cartae). 

Domesday Book occupies medial position, being arranged under counties, but 
within each county, under fiefs. 

Compare carta the bishop Exeter, Praecepistis mihi quod mandarem vobis 
non quot servitia militum vobis debeam. Dr. Stubbs king issued writ 
all the tenants-in-chief the crown, lay and clerical, directing each them 
send cartel report the number knights’ fees for the service which 
was legally liable’ (Cons 584), 


| 
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due from the fief or, other words, what the balance 
your service’ remaining chargeable your 


(4) What are the names your knights 


support these statements append the whole the relevant 


returns. 


Praecepistis mihi 
quod mandarem vobis per 
breve meum sigillatum 
apertum, non quot ser- 
vitia militum vobis de- 
beam, sed (1) quot habeam 
milites feffatos tem- 
pore Regis Henrici avi 
vestri, (2) quot post 
mortem ipsius, (3) 
quot sint super domi- 
nium 248.) 


HERBERT CASTELLO. 


Michi comparibus 
meis mandastis vobis 
per breve nostrum pen- 
dens extra sigillum, man- 
daremus (1) quot milites 
antiquitus feodatos 
tempore Regis Henrici 
avi vestri habeamus 
(2) quot novo feoda- 


ARCHBISHOP YORK. 


Praecipit dignitas 
vestra omnibus fidelibus 
vestris clericis laicis, 
qui vobis tenent 
capite Eboracsira, 
mandent vobis per literas 
suas, extra sigillum pen- 
dentes, (1) quot milites 
quisquis habeat veteri, 
feffamento tempore 
Regis Henrici avi vestri, 
scilicet die anno 
quo ipse fuit vivus 
mortuus, (2) quot 
habeat novo feoda- 
mento feffatos post mor- 
tem bonae memoriae avi 
(3) 
quot feoda militum sint 
super dominium unius- 
cujusque, (4) omnium 
illorum nomina, tam 
novo feffamento quam 
quae sint 
illo brevi scripta, quia 
vultis quod aliqui ibi 
sunt qui vobis nondum 
quorum nomina non sunt 
rotulo vestro, 
quod infra dominicam 
primam 
vobis faciant (p. 412). 


Michi ceteris com- 
paribus meis qui vobis 
tenemus capite per lit- 
vestras mandastis 
‘vobis per breve nos- 
trum pendens extra sigil- 
lum mandaremus (1) quot 
tem- 


Praecepit nobis, 
domine, 
tas, quod literis nostris 
sigillatis, extra sigillum 
pendentibus, vobis man- 
daremus (1) quot milites 
feffatos haberemus ve- 
teri feffamento (2) 
novo, scilicet, anno die 
quo Rex Henricus fuit vi- 
post mortem 
super dominium vero 
nostrum, quo similiter 
mandare precepistis, 
(pp. 416, 418). 


BRINTONE. 


meis per litteras vestras 
innotuistis per fidem 
ligantiam quam vobis 
debemus per breve nos- 
trum pendens extra sigil- 
lum mandaremus (1) quot 
milites 
veteri feodamento 


tenemus, nomina (p. 263). 


q 
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mento. ... pore Henrici Regis avi pore Henrici Regis avi 
mento (p. 276). mento post tempus Regis 

Henrici avi vestri, (3) 

quot milites habeamus 

super dominium nostrum 

filio vestro ligantiam 


homagium fecerunt (p. 


Let here break off for moment consider one the most 
important points suggested this great inquest, namely, the issue 
the writs under which was held. has been generally assumed 
that each tenant received his writ direct from the crown; and 
casual reading the cartae might, perhaps, favour such view. 
have, however, been led the conclusion that general writ was 
issued the sheriff each county, and that its terms were commu- 
nicated him the several tenants-in-chief, whose capita baroniae 
lay within his jurisdiction. 

Baderun Monmouth has heard the writ read out the county 
court Earl Patrick, also, has heard the writ read William 
fitz Siward derives from the sheriff, tells us, his knowledge 
the even the bishop Chester has received his instructions 
from the more especially rely upon the return 
the archbishop York because recites the tenor the writ 
terms which can leave doubt that was addressed, through the 
sheriff, the whole shire the archbishop York 
did not receive special writ, may fairly infer that other 
tenant can have done so.. 

Further, believe that the ‘barons’ received their instrue- 
tions from the sheriffs, they also sent their returns through 
those officers. The memorandum, for instance, the missing 
carta Osbert fitz Hugh informs that was brought the 
exchequer William Beauchamp. Now William Beauchamp 
was sheriff the shire. This would account for the grouping the 
returns ‘per singulos comitatus,’ Swereford expresses it, and 


These references are the pages the forthcoming edition the Liber 
Rubeus. will observed that the second three returns are too closely alike for 
accidental coincid2nce; the three Shropshire ‘barons’ who made them must have 
been some communication. Note here their remarkable use the term compares.’ 

Audivi vestrum consulatu Herefordiae. 

Audito vestro. 

Praeceptum vestrum, per totam Angliam divulgatum, per vicecomitem 
Norhumberlande me, sicut alios, pervenit. 

Mandavit nobis Vicecomes Stephanus, parte vesira, quatinus 

dignitas vestra omnibus fidelibus vestris, clericis laicis, qui vobis 
tenent capite Eboracsira, mandent etc, Quorum ego unus etc, 


| 
| 
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indeed this arrangement would but follow the existing practice 
collecting the shire shire. 

Returning now the terms the inquiry, obvious that 
the tenant (baro) whom such queries were addressed must 
necessity have belonged one these three classes— 

(a) Those who had created the exact number knights’ fees 
sufficient discharge their service.’ 

Those who had created more than sufficient. 

(c) Those who had created less than sufficient. 

This last class requires some explanation. When the number 
knights’ fees created was not sufficient discharge the baron’s 
‘service,’ the balance that service remained charged the non- 
infeudated portion his fief, that is, the and was 
technically said ‘super dominium.’ all-important that 
this should grasped, for might otherwise supposed that such 
phrase quot milites super dominium implied the existence 
actual knights enfeoffed the demesne, which, those who realise 
the working the system knight-service, absolute contra- 
diction terms. This, will found, beautifully explains the 
first article the assize Arms (1181)—that every tenant 
keep stock harness for many knights quot habuerit feoda 
militum dominio That say, that if, after deducting 
the knights actually enfeoffed, there remained due from his fief 
balance knight-service, must keep readiness harness 
cient for those knights whom would have provide, himself, 
discharge that 

Having made this point clear, now pass the immediate 
object the inquest 1166. What that object was, one has 
yet discovered. Dr. Stubbs, for instance, his preface the 
Pipe Roll 1166, writes: ‘On the immediate purpose for which 
the inquiry was made—and can scarcely doubted that was 
for the collection scutage—we shall look for further information 
the rolls the succeeding years.’ own researches enable 
assert that this inquest formed part financial revolution 
hitherto ignored, which deserves compared with those other 
innovations administration and finance that characterised the 
latter half the twelfth century England. 

When come place side side the returns 1166 and the 
payments made, upon those returns, 1168, find (at least, 
the lay fiefs) the same distinction both between old 
feoffment’ and ‘the new.’ But while the returns, saw, 


should scarcely necessary warn the reader against confusing the 
dominium, non-infeudated portion the entire fief with the demesne 
portion, each manor upon that fief. 

instance point afforded the Bardolf barony fief) temp. John 
Heres Dodon’ Bardulf tenet feoda xxv militum per totum. Inde milites sunt 
feoda sunt super dominicum (Testa Nevill, 19). 


q 
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were made under three the payments were made under 
two, namely, under the two feoffments. The reason this dif- 
ference can establisaed beyond dispute: the exchequer clerks 
had, every instance, added the returns under the third head 
those under the and classed them together old 
This one the points which, think, have never been hitherto 
explained. 

Plenty examples might given, but these two will suffice. 
super The exchequer, 1168, records him paying 
records him paying veteri and novo. 

The main point, however, which propose insist, that 
these returns were intended provide, and, matter fact, did 
provide, new feudal assessment, wholly superseding the old one, 
case the advantage the tenant, but many the ad- 
vantage the crown. The modus operandi was follows. Instead 
either adhering the old assessment (servitium debitum), uni- 
formly substituting new one based the fees actually created, 
the crown selected every case whichever these two systems 
told its own favour and against the tenant the fief. had 
enfeoffed fewer knights than his servitium debitum required, the 
crown retained that the irreducible minimum his 
but had created excess fees, the crown 
added that excess his pre-existing assessment and increased the 
due from him pro tanto. This discovery conjecture, 
but capable arithmetical demonstration. 

should how skilfully the queries were framed, 
the inquest 1166, entrap the unwary tenant, and make him com- 
mit himself the facts. his enfeoffed knights were short the 
required number, was caught the third query if, the 
other hand, had excess, was caught under the others. 
Now, did the when they made these returns, anticipate 
this sweeping and unwelcome reform? Presumably not. They 
appear have drawn their cartae carefully and willingly, few 
those who had excess knights taking even the precaution 
mentioning their The church, moreover, from 

(1) Old feoffment, (2) new feoffment, (3) demesne. 

and his successors are consequently found paying, time after time, thirty- 
five 

William Beauchamp, Worcestershire, virtually solitary exception. 
inserts, causa, this significant praenominatis non debeo Regi 
nisi servitium vii militum, nee antecessores mei unquam plus fecerunt, sed quia 
dominus Rex praecepit michi mandare quot milites habeo nomina, ideo mando 
quod istos habeo fefatos veteri sed non debeo Regi nisi servi- 


vii militum. But William was sheriff the time, and may have had special 
information which put him his guard. 
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the terms which her payments are thenceforth entered (vide 
infra), must have uniformly and systematically adopted attitude 
protest. Yet there trace such protest. May then 
infer that the crown sought deliberately entrap its tenants 
Two circumstances might favour that view. the first place the 
tenants had returns sigillum pendentes, thereby 
solemnly committing themselves the second, the tenants would, 
course, have been tempted conceal understate their excess 
knights, had they foreseen the use that the crown would make 
their returns. 

The question may very fairly asked, ‘What check had the 
crown upon tenant the event the latter omitting some his 
fees?’ The answer supplied, think, clause 
the invaluable return the northern primate. there requests 
that his return may accepted without prejudice,’ lawyer 
would say, case his omitting some small fees. say, 
these formal returns might brought evidence against 
tenants-in-chief who had omitted some their fees, proving that 
they had thereby themselves disowned their right the fees 

Two points strike one strongly the preparation these 
returns. The first these the difficulty experienced compiling 
correct list under-tenants and their holdings; the second 
the employment the ‘Inquest’ means ascertaining the 
particulars. 

Taking the former these, find Hugh Wac writing, 
amplius inquirere possim, notificabo vobis 
plus possim inquirere, faciam vobis scire too the bishop Ely, 
‘de hiis vero sumus, amplius inquirere poterimus libenter 
significabimus and the bishop Bath, certiorem inquirere 
poterimus nos illam and Alfred 
Lincoln, plus inquiri potest, inquirere The bishop 
Exeter makes his return, sicut inquirere the 
potuit. Hugh Lacy, postscript his return, adds fee 
oblitus sum while the earl Clare has send sub- 
sequent rider, containing entry, ‘quod ego, postquam misi 
cartam recordatus sum.’ 

From this difficulty short step the inquests which 
seems some cases have necessitated. The abbot Ramsey 


Compare the case the Irish bishops six years later (1172), who sent the king 
litteras suas modum cartae extra sigillum pendentes (Howden). Note also that the 
addition the seal made the return essentially carta. 

The point some importance its bearing the right the individual 
assess himself, which held this case have been exercised. ‘The assessment,’ 
writes Dr. Stubbs, the individual depended very much his own report, which 
the exchequer had little means (C. 585.) 


and Guarine Aula,’ 
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heads his return, est the earl Warwick similarly 
commences, Hoc est quod inquisivi per homines.’ Earl Patrick 
makes his return, secundum quod probis antiquis hominibus 
meis Fecimus writes the bishop 
Bath, per legales homines meos. Haec autem per eos inquisivi- 

This brings directly the very important inquest referred 
the carta the earl Arundel 


Dominus noster Rex Henricus quadam contentione quae surrexit inter 
milites honore Arundel exercitu quodam Walliis, elegit iiij 
fecit eos recognoscere servitia militum honore, super legalitatem 
sacramenta eorum inde neminem audire voluit. 


Mr. Eyton argued elaborately genealogical grounds that this 
inquest must have taken place under Henry but indeed 
quite obvious from the language the carta itself that this was so. 
is, consequently, worthy notice for its bearing the sworn 
inquest.’ While this subject attention may called the 
unique entry the Pipe Roll Henry Alanus 
Munbi debet als. quia non interfuit feodorum militum’ 
(p. 8). Investigation proves (through what known the 
Lindsey Survey) that Alan was under-tenant the honour 
Brittany, the that Eudo who held Mumby temp. 
Domesday. This fact throws light the entry, suggesting that 
the inquest referred concerned the honour Brittany, the 
number fees which was then and subsequently doubtful. 

But return. infinitely easier trace the change brought 
about the inquest 1166 the case the church fiefs than 
the lay ones. For the former was uniform and glaring. 
Previously 1166 the church tenants had paid their 
debitum alone; after 1166 they paid, rule, all the fees 
actually created upon the fief. Thus the assessment the bishop 
Durham was raised blow from ten fees more than 
There were several equally striking cases among the prelates. Now, 
whether not the church tenants feared something the kind, 
they had generally been careful their returns set forth their 
servitium debitum, and when, 1168, they were uniformly assessed 
their total fees, their uniform protest expressed the 
formula quos non applied the payment their excess 
knights. Such the meaning this puzzling formula, which 


one those slips marvellously rare his writings, Dr. Stubbs writes that 
‘the bishop Durham’s service for his demesne land was that ten knights, but 
was not cut into fees’ (i. 263). What the bishop said was that owed service 


for his demesne, because there were already over seventy fees created his fief, 
though only owed ten. 


Fi 
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peculiar the church these cases wholly replaces the 


veteri and novo assessment which, from 1166, was applied 
the lay fiefs, 


July 


The Servitium Debitum, 


The essential feature-we have keep view when examining 
the growth knight the debitum, quota 
knight service due the crown from each fief. 

This has, venture think, been obscured 
the and vague Writing about 
development, difficult for 


and lost sight 


subinfeudation the 


from 
process which the 

attention the school whose views Opposing for 
The whole question 
ants-in-chief received their 
individual inclinations, 


whether, how far, they had was 


it, matter convenience,’ mere detail. 
sider not the relation betwee 
tenants, but that between the 


for this was the primary relation that 


Have not the difficulties the 
its approaching the problem 


tendency exalt the English 
and depreciate the Norman element our constitutional de- 


velopment has led them, think, and especially Mr, Freeman, 


Institutions explanation feudal phenomena, 

eir the great 
knight service, 
adopt the feudal 


This one the points which Mado 


frequently happened the 
chequer, 647), 


the arguments 
and Freeman, because consider the subject 
from such wholly different standpoints. For them the 
Several fiefs; for means the 
tubbs himself puts 
and 
Conqueror cannot have introduced 
any new principle the tenure land lies the root the 
the introduction knight 
accepted view arisen from 
from the wrong 
council: 
neither cas: 
standpoint 
knights’ (Baronia Anglica, 122); and Writes, the 
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attribute their disposition bring the crown face face with the 
under-tenant—or they would prefer term him— 
and ignore, least minimise the importance the tenant- 
in-chief, the ‘middleman’ the feudal system. Making every 
allowance for the policy the Conqueror insisting the direct 
allegiance the under-tenant the crown, and thereby checking 
the disintegrating influence perfect feudal system, the fact 
remains that what may term the ‘military service’ bargain 
was bargain between the crown and the tenant-in-chief, not 
between the crown and his under-tenants. follows from this 
that long the baron’ (or tenant-in-chief’) discharged his 
servitium debitum the crown, the king had right look 
beyond the baron,’ who was himself and alone responsible for the 
discharge this service. is, indeed, this responsibility that 
lies the key the situation. the under-tenant knight’s 
fee failed discharge his service, was not him, but his lord, 
that the crown betook itself, know nothing your tenant,’ was 
effect the king’s you owe me, for the tenure your 
fief, the service many knights, and that service must per- 
formed, whether your under-tenants repudiate their obligations 
yourself not.’ other words the baron’ discharged his 
service the king, whereas the baron’s under-tenants discharged 
theirs their the Dialogus speaks the under-tenant’s 
militum quos domino debuerat.’ 

Let then apply ourselves directly the quotas military 
service due from the barons the crown, and see if, when ascer- 
tained, they throw any fresh light the real problem. 

attempt, far know, has ever been made determine 
these quotas, and indeed was the utter want trustworthy infor- 
mation the subject that led Swereford undertake his researches 
the thirteenth century. Those researches, unfortunately, leave 
wiser, partly from his defective method and want the requi- 
site accuracy; partly from the fact that what sought was not 
abstract historical truth, but practical information bearing the 
existing rights the crown. must turn therefore the ori- 
ginal (1) the cartae (2) the annual rolls. These 
were the two main sources Swereford’s information, they must 
also ours. the next part this paper shall deal with the 
evidence the rolls, checking and supplementing the cartae 
baronum. 

shall analyse the church fiefs first, because can ascertain, 
virtually with exactitude, the servitium debitum every prelate and 


See, for instance, the language used the carta Ralf Worcester (p. 
Teneo vobis capite veteri fefamento feodum militis, unde debeo vobis facere 
servitium militis. eodem feodo Jordanus Hairun debet mihi facere 
partem servitii, 
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every head religious house who held knight-service. The 
importance these figures, together with the fact that they have 


never, far know, been set forth till now, has induced 
append them here full detail. 


SEE. SERVICE DUE, SEF. SERVICE DUE. 
knights | knights 


Every English see then existence thus accounted for with 
the solitary and significant exceptions Carlisle and Rochester. 
The latter see, know, had enfeoffed knights, for their names 
(temp. Hen. think, from internal evidence) are recorded the 
Textus Roffensis (p. the former had been created after the 


date when, shall argue, the Conqueror fixed the knight-service 
due from the fees. 


the above list the figures brackets refer the assessments 
previous 1166. Three changes were made at, about, that 
date. The bishop Worcester, accordance with the protest 
had made from the beginning the reign, obtained reduction 
his quota from sixty knights fifty while the archbishop York’s 


Sometimes Exeter pays 15} (14, Hen. but 17} (2, Hen. 
the normal amount. The explanation this odd number found the Testa 
Nevill (p. 226) where Veredictwm militum Rape Arundel’) 
scopus Exoniensis tenet Domino Rege Capellaria Boseham VII feoda militum 
dimidium.’ The Bosham estate had formed part the episcopal fief Domesday, 
but (the bishops having founded church there) find assessed and paying sepa- 
rately fees. Add these the bishop’s 17}, and obtain original total 
for the entire fief. 

have found case bearing upon this point and reported great length. 
arose from attempt the archbishop Canterbury, 1253, distrain the bishop 
Rochester for the filiwm regis primogenitum militem faciendum. 
bishop poswit super recordum rotulorum Scaccario, per quos rotulos poterit 
quam rex contra episcopum etiam illa quam archiepiscopus contra movit 
questio Didicerat enim episcopus per unum fidelem amicum quem scaccario 
tunc habebat quod nunquam tempore alicujus regis pro aliquo feodo episcopatus aliquod 
fuit regi factum servicium vel datum scutagium. Unde consulebat quod audaciter 
poneret episcopus super recordum rotulorum Scaccario, nichil enim tenet episcopus 
per baroniam rege, sed per puram elemosinam, quod non est dicendum aliquo 


episcopatu Anglie, nec Archiepiscopatu, nisi dumtaxat Karleolen. Cumque cum 


audacia institisset episcopus, decideretur per rotulos Scaccario quibus creditur 
omnibus illis sicut sancto evangelio etc., barons the exchequer examined 
the rolls, tempore primi conquestus (?) and reported:—nusquam invenerun epi- 
scopum Roffensem solvisse aut dedisse aliquod servicium regibus temporale But the 
dispute was not finally decided till 1259. 
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servitium was raised from seven knights twenty, and that the 
bishop Chichester from two knights four. These changes are 
known only from the details the prelates’ there 
nothing account for them the relevant cartae, and can 
only infer from the formula quos recognoscit that the two bishops 
whose servitia were increased acquiesced the justice the crown’s 
claim. 
Proceeding the the religious houses 


HOUvsE. SERVICE DUE. Howse. SERVICE DUE, 
knights knights 


The changes assessment religious houses were few, and 
are thus accounted for. Glastonbury, which paid sixty knights 
the first two scutages the reign, paid forty the third and 
those which followed. Pershore paid three the first scutage, 
protesting that was only liable two, and from 1168 was only 
rated two. Shaftesbury, which had paid ten knights the 
first scutage, was assessed only seven the third scutage and 
those which followed. Cerne also succeeded getting its assess- 
ment reduced from three knights two. With these changes 
should compared the letter Bishop Nigel Ely Ramsey 
Abbey certifying that was only liable assessment four 
knights. Two cases remain which require special treatment— 
Tavistock and Westminster. 

Although Tavistock, the first scutage, appears have paid 
the anomalous assessment ten and half knights, its payment 
fifteen the two succeeding ones may fairly taken evidence 
that this was its Its abbot, however, made 
reference that his return, and—by exception 
the regular practice the case church fiefs—we find him 
charged, not the fees, (1) recognoscit,’ (2) non 


Cerne had provide ‘ten’ knights wardam Corfe Castle, ‘two’ 
exercitum (vide cartam). 


This indeed proved extract quoted Madox (Exchequer) from the Roll 
Hen. (rot. 10a). 
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but those which were enfeoffed ‘de and ‘de 
novo’ just were lay tenant. his fees veteri were 
sixteen, this figure recurs successive scutages, until John 
find him contesting one knight (wnde est contentio) who, 
doubtless, represented the difference between fifteen and sixteen. 

The case Westminster presents considerable difficulty, the 
entries relating its payments scutage being very puzzling. The 
abbey’s fees lay chiefly Worcestershire and Gloucestershire— 
especially Worcestershire—and under this county that find 
ultimately from 1168 onwards) assessed fifteen fees, 
assessment which the abbot himself seems have claimed, the 
first scutage, the right one. 

Taking then the debitum all the church fiefs, 
their earliest ascertainable assessment, obtain this result 


Far more difficult the the servitium from 
the lay fiefs. The list which follows constructed from the 
evidence the cartae and the rolls, and, though substantially 
correct, liable emendation details. only comprises those 
fiefs the servitium which have been able ascertain with cer- 
tainty probability. 


Walter fitz Robert (of Essex) 


The effect all the changes assessment have traced under Henry 
would only the reduction this total 774. 

Roll Hen. II. 

The custos his fief paid scutage for eighty knights 1159, but speaks 
meis militibus his carta. 

The undoubted assessment 1162. Afterwards found paying sixty and 
fraction. 

milites habere solebat pater meus (Carta). 

This figure given the Liber Niger, but really derived from his recorded 
payments. 

Tot habuit milites feodatos scilicet antiquo feodo (Carta). 
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Paynell 

Reginald St. Valery 

Patrick, earl Salisbury 

Walter Aincurt 

William Montfichet 

Payn Montdubleau 


Hubert fitz Ralf (Derbyshire) 


Yorkshire alone. all England, 740. 

This figure taken from the payments 1161 and 1172. 

Roll Hen. II. 

impossible, within the compass note, discuss the two con- 
secutive and most important entries the Roll (pp. 37-8), which represent payment 
the earl Chester fees, pro feodo Turoldi vicecomitis, and Richard 
Camville fees, pro feodo Willelmi Romara. called attention the former 
entry the Academy (21 April, 1888), but did not that time explain it. Mr. E.G. 
Kirk undertook explain its real meaning (Genealogist, 141), which, however, 
completely mistook (ib. July 1891). The two entries, think, should read together 
relating the estates the famous Lucy, the common ancestress the earl and 
William. so, they may refer fief with original knights, 
which one-third was the hands the earl Chester, and two-thirds that his 
cousin. Independently the light they throw the obscure history this divided and 
contested fief, they are value for the unique reference (in this Roll) noviter feffati 
(vide infra). The total (including these) for the two fiefs return 
for the earl’s Lindsey fief 1166, but William Roumare’s return acknowledges 
fees. these add the fees which, says, had formerly existed addition, 
obtain 66}. This suggests that the one fief 1166 represents the two 1165. 
should added that the Hampshire fief William Roumare paid for 
fees 1159 and 1162, and was similarly accounted for Richard Camville 
both these years. 

omitted send carta 1166; but, both before and after, paid 
fees. 

twice pays fees before 1166, which year his fief was held Gerbert 
Perey. Subsequently, the honour Poerstoke, always pays 30. 

This very difficult case. Walter’s carta might easily read implying 
servitium debitum fees, and his fief paid veteri and novo. But care- 
ful reveals that the words hos milites qui has predictas terras tenent, are 
preceded names. they refer, either the four names immediately preceding, 
(which more probable) the four knights who held his lands but rendered him 
the total his servitiwm would, either case, 30. 
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Feodum militum rege veteri feffamento quod pater swus (Carta 

paid fees 1161, but the subsequent assessment the fief varies 
considerably. 

paid fees 1162 and 1165, and returned his fees 1166 
veteri and novo. 

The scutages record him paying always knights, recognoscit—the 
formula for 

His payment fees 1161 probably represents his debitum. 
His total enfeoffments were 23. 

Hugh and Stephen Scalers are the names given the cartae, but Henry and 
William Scalers held the fiefs the time. 
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Graeland Thani Essex owed seven and half knights (the 
half fifteen), and Roger Berkeley probably the same. Those 
who owed servitium five knights were Robert fitz Harding, 
Baldwin Buelot, Simon Cancy, Nigel Lovetot (of the honour 
Tickhill), Amfry Cancy, Hugh Dover (of the honour 
Brunne), Walter (Northumberland), Robert Brus, 
Roger Bertram, and probably Stephen and Herbert 
*de Castello.’ 

The cases which the servitiwm can shown not have been 
multiple five are comparatively few. That Simon 
Beauchamp Bedford was 54, William Fossard Hum- 
phrey Bohun 304, William Malet 203, Robert Beau- 
champ (of Somerset) 17, William fitz John (of Harptree) 
William Blund 12, Hugh Wac William Ros, William 
fitz John (of Weston) and William Beauchamp (of Worcester- 
shire) John Bidun and Jocelin Lovaine But these, 
will seen, are quite insufficient overthrow the accumulated 
array evidence the other side, and some them are, doubt- 
less, capable explanation. The Bohun fief, for instance, 1162 
paid exactly fees. 

impossible resist the inference, from such evidence 
have, that the amount the servitiwm debitum was matter 
and tradition, and could not usually determined re- 

ference written grants charters. this point the returns 
three Essex tenants are most instructive, while their similarity 
striking, that, the case the Shropshire formulae, can 
due accident. The earl Essex closes with the 
words: homines mei dicunt mihi quod debeo Domino Regi 
milites. Walter fitz Robert, who follows him, writes: 
homines mei intelligere faciunt, quod debeo inde servitium 
William Montfichet ends thus: hoc faciunt homines 
mihi intelligere—quod pater meus deserviebat per 
With these expressions may compare those William fitz 


paid mares 1168, though his carta only records fees. 

difficult fief deal with, but almost certainly the half original Reimes 
fief owing knights (vide 

Apparently first, and later. 

only pays fees 1162, and the excess novo his carta accounted 
for, says, the necessities his position. 

This not proved for the latter fief. 
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Alan’s tenants, who assert that his Norfolk fief non debet domino 
Regi nisi militem antiqui testantur; that his Shropshire 
fief non debet Regi nisi milites exercitu sicut 
and that, his Wiltshire fief, non swmus quod 
servitium debeat Regi hoc tenemento. The abbot Chertsey, also, 
states his debitum with the proviso secundum quod scire 
possumus. These expressions explain the uncertainty the 
servitium debitum such cases the see Worcester and 
Ramsey 

The same principle applies the relation between the tenant- 
in-chief and his under-tenant. Thus the very first entry the 
cartae runs follows 


Willelmus Wokindone iiij milites dimidium; praeter hoc, 
testimonio meae, dimidium exigo, quem ipse non debere defendit. 


another tenant the same fief read: praeter hoc, testi- 
monio curiae meae, adhuc militem exigo. Here, see, appeal 
made not record evidence, but oral testimony. So, too, the 
bishop Exeter adds this clause his return 


praeter hos omnes, sicut multis audivi, comes 
comes Hugo, comes Clare debent tenere Exoniensi Episcopo 
sed nullum servitium faciunt vel recognoscunt. 


Surely all such cases these the obvious inference that the 
tenant had been enfeoffed sine carta, the very words the 
Provisions the Barons (1259) feofatus sine carta tempore con- 
questus vel alio antiquo feofamento 1). 


And now for theory. one can have even glanced the 
lists have compiled without being instantly struck the fact that 
the reckoned round numbers, and almost invariably 
multiple 5,if not This discovery, course, absolutely 
destructive the view that always represented the number 


Compare with these allusions traditional servitiwm debitum the significant 
words Wace (Roman Rou) 


lor miz convenant, 
servise requis, 
Forz tel solt estre paiz, 
tel come lor ancessor 
Soleient fere lor Seignor. 


Which are the reply the fears the barons 


servise est doblez 

Creiment seit feu tornez, 

costume seit tenu 

par costume seit (lines 11272 


can shown that the ‘service’ Normandy was based precisely the 
same five-knight unit. 
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five-hide (or units contained the fief. Further, the number 
differing fiefs assessed precisely the same figure proves that 
the assessment was wholly arbitrary and cannot have been even 
the round sum which approximated most nearly the number 
such What then was the true determinant, the light 
these conclusions? reply—the unit the feudal host. 

‘On the continent,’ writes Gneist, ‘fifty least 
twenty-five, were reckoned one banneret; England, pro- 
portion the smaller scale enfeoffments, smaller number 
appears have formed the unit the 
right: the English constabularia, where find referred to, consists 
ten interesting trace this unit and its multiples 
recurring the narratives Irish warfare, under Henry II, and 
other 

The next step show that the Normans were familiar with 
servitium debitum terms the ten-knight unit when they landed 
England. For this have only refer what Mr. Freeman 
terms the valuable’ evidence Wace. For the Roman 
quoted himself, find William fitz Osborn assuring the 
duke his barons 


Vostre servise dobleront 

solt mener vint chevaliers 
Quarante merra volontiers, 
trente servir deit 

sesante servir vos velt, 

cil solt servir cent 

Dous cent merra 


The servitium debitum, therefore, was standing institution 
Normandy, and the mass his followers,’ Mr. 
Freeman frankly feudal tenure, military tenure, must 
have seemed the natural and universal way holding When 
find them and their descendants holding their fiefs England, 
they had been held Normandy, the service round 
number knights, what the simple and obvious inference but 
that, just Henry granted out the provinces Ireland 
held fiefs the familiar service round number 
Duke William granted out the fiefs formed England 


estates the twenty greatest feodaries Domesday Book contain, according 
the ordinary computation, 793, 439, 442, 298, 280, 222, 171, 164, 132, 130, 123, 119, 
118, 107, 81, 47, 46, and knights’ fees.’ Gneist (C. 334). 

Robert fitz Stephen lands with knights, Maurice Prendergast with 10, 
Maurice fitz Gerald with 10, Strongbow with 200, Raymond the Fat with 10, Henry 
himself with either 400 500, 

Meath with debitum 100, Limerick 60, Cork with two servitia 
each. 
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from this conclusion the suggestion made that 
these servitia debita were compositions effected anteces- 
sores, need only answered that the fiefs acquired were wholly 
new creations, constructed from the scattered fragments Anglo- 
Saxon estates. And though the case the church fiefs this 
objection might not apply, yet have evidence, shall show, 
prove that their servitia also were determined the conqueror’s 
will, indeed might inferred from their close correspondence 
with those the lay barons. 

But the lands the conquered realm were granted 
held servitiwm debitum knights, the key the position 
won, and the defenders the existing view must retire along the 
whole line for, Mr. Freeman himself observes, Let once 
established that land held fief from the crown condition 
yielding certain services the crown, and the whole the 
feudal incidents follow naturally.’ 

anxious make absolutely clear the point that between 
the accepted view and the view which advance, compromise 
possible. The two are radically opposed. against the theory 
that the military obligation the Anglo-Norman tenant-in-chief 
was determined the assessment his holding, whether hidage 
value, maintain that the extent that obligation was not 
determined his holding, but was fixed relation to, and ex- 
pressed terms of, the constabularia ten knights, the unit the 
feudal host. And consequently, hold that his military service 
was way derived developed from that the Anglo-Saxons, 
but was arbitrarily fixed the king, from whom received his 
fief, irrespectively both its size and all pre-existent arrange- 
ments. Such propositions, course, utterly and directly traverse 
the view which these passages best summarise 


The belief that William divided the English landed property into 
military fees According the extent and the nature 
the productive property could computed how many shields were 
furnished each estate, according the gradually fixed proportion 

There ground for thinking that William directly systematically 
introduced any new kind tenure into the holding English lands. 
There nothing suggest any such belief, either the chronicles 
his reign, the Survey, which his greatest monument, the genuine 
even the spurious remains his AsI have had 
point out over and over again, the grantee William, whether the old 
owner new one, held his land had been held the days King 

There can doubt that the military tenure was itself intro- 


102 Freeman, 372, 371. 
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duced the same gradual process which have assumed the case 
the feudal usages general. have light the point from any 
original grant made the Conqueror lay follower; 
cannot suppose probable that such gifts were made any expressed 
condition, accepted with distinct pledge provide certain contingent 
knights for the king’s 


own conclusions accepted, they will not only prove 
destructive this view, but will restore, its simplicity, 
theory which removes all difficulties, and which paves the way 
reconsideration other kindred problems, and the study 
that aspect Anglo-Norman institutions which they represent 
the feudal spirit developed feudal lines. 

103 Stubbs, 261. 


(To continued 
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Did Henry Murder the Princes 


reviewing doubtful verdicts’ history certainly not 
process discouraged when there any occasion 
from the discovery new evidences, when can reasonably 
done all without large and sweeping assumptions which would 
involve gratuitous unsettlement many things apparently well 
established and complete rewriting several whole chapters 
our annals. Mr. Clements Markham has appealed the readers 
the Review for more favourable judgment 
Richard III than that which has long maintained its hold 
upon the public. And there are two reasons, feel, why least, 
should naturally sympathise with such attempt: first, that 
made such attempt myself many long years ago, though happily 
never saw the light; and second, that Mr. Markham’s reasoning 
seems partly based the more mature judgment which 
have actually given the world. the other hand, this latter 
consideration itself makes rather uncomfortable lest the reader 
should take just little part somewhat doubtful estimate 
serious evidence against well-established facts. have doubt 
all that Richard’s character was very black one; but gene- 
rally like think the best can even villain (especially when 
can harm), have thought possible that there were 
some flitting lights detected here and there his acts and 
even his motives. The reader, however, will well bear 
mind that acts are much more easily ascertained than motives, and 
that means desire own judgment the latter 
accepted infallible. 
proceed, however, once the point. The whole case for 
reconsideration the judgment history here arises, not from 
any material production new evidences, but merely from the 
scantiness all the evidences can get. The latter part the 
fifteenth century time which sources information are 
singularly deficient, and the void thus left affords abundant scope 
for the exercise the If, besides taking full 
advantage this, only resolve disbelieve all Lancastrian 
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authorities when inconvenient for our theories believe them, 
may certainly build magnificent castles the air, discrediting 
facts which are recorded and constructing from the depths our 
inner consciousness some others. which are not recorded all. 
This, say, what perfectly easy with the help 
little imagination and some literary skill. Whether Mr. Markham 
has done not, shall leave the reader judge when has 
weighed criticisms. 

Mr. Markham begins his investigation discussing the 
authorities for the facts Richard’s career. far the most im- 
portant these, says, Archbishop (Cardinal) Morton, whom 
wishes regard the real author More’s History 
Richard and goes show that Morton was 
unscrupulous partisan, and one the most odious instruments 
extortions.’ This rather sweeping defamation one 
who the whole has left very good name behind him, and 
whom Sir Thomas More his Utopia’ speaks terms high 
respect. The character simply unjust; for, whatever may 
said Henry VII’s demand for benevolences,’ the argument 
attributed Morton for stimulating liberality towards the crown 
not moment compared with the pettifogging legal 
devices afterwards resorted Empson and Dudley enrich 
Henry’s treasury. But why this treatise attributed 
decidedly Morton and not More? The information, doubt, 
came from Morton the main, and More must have had from 
the Cardinal himself when was young lad his household. 
But the reasons against More’s authorship are not all satisfactory. 
That the author was present beside the deathbed Edward 
very questionable statement founded passage which seems 
interpolation the narrative when was first published 
the continuation Hardyng’s fact, the passage 
almost proved another hand, seeing that does not 
appear the genuine text printed Rastell from MS. More’s 
own handwriting. Mr. Markham, however, says that ‘More was 
then baby arms, indeed was born.’ indeed true, 
according the date one time universally assigned his 
birth, that More was three years old the death Edward IV; 
but now distinctly ascertained that was born Feb. 1478 
and that was therefore over five years old the date question. 
hint that was then unborn, and then complacently add 

settles the question More’s authorship,’ not exactly the 
way handle such subject. 

course not mean insinuate that child five years 
old, having connexion with the Court, was all likely have 
been present the deathbed Edward for the passage, 
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have said, not genuine part the original treatise. But More’s 
true age the time does happen important with reference 
another point the narrative. For the history question was 
written both Latin and English, and, the one version was 
translation the other, hard say which the original, for 
they have very much the appearance proceeding from the same 
pen. Yet perhaps something might said favour the theory 
that the Latin was Morton and that More translated into 
English, but that the Latin, have all events, bears quite 
distinct evidence the other having been written Henry VIII’s 
time, long after Morton’s death. Yet among the very few points 
contained the Latin history which are not the English 
remarkable statement that the author remembered conversation 
which servant the duke Gloucester, just after King 
death, told his father that the duke would assuredly 
king. child only three years age could have 
remembered such conversation course incredible but boy 
five who observed the deep impression made upon his father 
might have remembered quite well. 

But, whoever may have been the author, Mr. Markham will not 
have treat this History Richard with the smallest degree 
respect. ‘If was written More,’ much the 
worse for More’s character for truth and decency.’ That again, 
surely, rather sweeping. Whom shall trust for honest 
man not man who laid down his life for his sincere convictions 
question between More’s character and that Richard 
would Mr. Markham prefer place his confidence the latter 
hardly think that this can his meaning; but his words seem 
scarcely admit any other. 

Certainly, any one prepared such length this, 
need have very little difficulty accepting Mr. Markham’s other 
postulates. will concede once, what necessary for the 
argument, that Henry VII after his accession destroyed evidences 
favour his predecessor, employed authors write the history 
the times way that suited himself, and succeeded stamping 
out the truth effectually that one has, this time, been 
able recover it. 

The culminating crime Richard III was course the murder 


nephews but Mr. Markham thinks the fact exceedingly 


doubtful, and tells that evidence which Tudor writers 
mainly rely’ establish ‘is the perpetration numerous former 
crimes.’ confess that this altogether new view the 
for, far can see, the fact exactly the other way. 
The Tudor writers question, far from endeavouring prove the 
later crime the earlier ones, only insinuate suspicions about 
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the earlier ones, but assert the later positive fact, all 
events declare that was matter ‘common fame,’ leaving 
infer that was not, and could not be, contradicted. And, 
point fact, the view that take Richard’s whole career must 
governed the view that take his guilt innocence 
the murder his nephews; for the evidence, regards any one 
the former deeds, very far from conclusive. must, however, 
before proceeding further, say word two this part the 
subject, because really cannot accept Mr. Markham’s view that 
these crimes were themselves improbable. 

The first case that the murder Edward prince Wales, 
the son Henry VI. Richard was then only his nineteenth 
year, and was guilty was course very precocious 
criminal. But why may not have been so? talk his 


tarnishing the military renown which had already acquired— 


for was precocious military commander well—is absurd 


when consider the conduct his brother Edward, who that 
very time, just after the battle Tewkesbury, beheaded less 
than fifteen his enemies who had taken refuge the Abbey 
church and might have saved themselves flight had not 
sworn there church upon the sacrament pardon them. 
Mr. Markham, indeed, regards sign Lancastrian 
even the Continuator the Chronicle Croyland 
that ‘he refers the executions after Tewkesbury vindictive.’ 
should very much like know what other character they can 
possibly bear—except that they were perfidious also. 

But the sympathies the Continuator Croyland were not 
Lancastrian they were Yorkist. For was member King 
Edward’s who was sent very shortly after this event the 
duke Burgundy conclude treaty against France. And this 
why attempts shield King Edward much possible 
reference these very executions, which fact does not 
executions all but slaughters vindictive hands’ (he does not 
say whose) either the battle after it. more, is, say 
the least, very suspicious circumstance that should group 
together the way does the slaughter Prince Edward, who 
certainly was killed either the field just after it, with those 
Somerset and the earl Devon, who were beheaded two days later, 
violation, have just said, solemn promise pardon. 
fact, hardly possible read the passage stands the 
Croyland historian’s narrative without suspecting that the writer 


endeavouring vague language cloak good deal 
foul play.? 


See Hist. Croyl. Contin. 557. 
Interfectis parte Regine, tum campo, tum postea, ultricibus quorundam 
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When Mr. Markham tells us, with reference this supposed 
butchery Prince Edward, that evidence unani- 
mous contradicting the accusation’ (he means, course, 
incompatible with it, for accusation must made before 
contradicted), does not occur him that what tells the 
party bias later writers may equally true the earlier ones 
There was only one eye-witness,’ says, who wrote account 
the battle. said that young Edward Lancaster was 
taken fleeing the townwards, and slain the Perfectly 
true. But that one eye-witness who wrote account the battle 
was servant and follower Edward IV, and the narrative 
composed was Official narrative, French abridgment which 
was sent over the Low Countries inform Edward’s Burgundian 
allies the success his expedition for the recovery his 
Was likely that such narrative would say anything 
murder committed Edward’s interest 

Again, look the only other contemporary evidence 
that all material the point—namely that Dr. Wark- 
worth, master St. Peter’s College, Cambridge. His words 
are 


And there was slain the field Prince Edward, which cried for suecour 
his brother-in-law, the duke Clarence. 


this statement taken connexion with that just cited 
the only eye-witness who has left written account the fact, viz., 
that the prince was taken fleeing the townwards and slain 
the field,’ surely rather confirms than contradicts the view that 
was murdered some one other, and there certainly 
reason for supposing that was not Gloucester. The battle 
was already lost the Lancastrians the prince was flying towards 
the town; but some one other was resolved give him 
quarter, when called Clarence for succour. meaner 
person than Gloucester would have taken the responsibility 
slaying valuable prisoner. 

The next case the murder King Henry VI. Mr. Markham 
says this grossly improbable story, manufactured the paid 
writers Henry VII, and that, render probable, Fabyan and 
Warkworth’s informant misdated Henry’s death May. That 
Warkworth’s Chronicle was written the days Henry VII seems 


manibus, ipso principe Edwardo, Regis Henrici, victo Duce Somersetia, 
Comiteque aliis dominis omnibus singulis memoratis. Hist. Croyl. 
Contin. 555. This will allow us, please, believe that Prince Edward, and 
indeed all the others, were slain hot blood either the battle itself the pur- 
suit. fact, the writer meant suggest falsehood without actually stating one. 

See Mr. Bruce’s preface the Historie Arrivall, pp. vi., vii. 
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little doubtful, for appears that the manuscript volume contain- 
ing was presented the library St. Peter’s College 1483,‘ two 
years before Henry’s all the bias ought have been 
immaterial consideration have positive proof inaccuracy, 
Mr. Markham tells have here; for maintains that 
Henry did not really die till May, and that date can 
prove alibi for his client. The evidence given for this docu- 
ment which the drift quite correctly expressed Mr. Mark- 
ham himself, and need only give again his words, omitting 
the inference draws from :—‘ The expenses and diet Henry 
and his ten servants were paid for fourteen days from May, 
that until May.’ this implies that Henry lived till 
May not clearly see. should say implied only that those 
who had charge him were not dismissed and had not their 
expenses paid till that day. 

But the only contemporary writer, letter the citizens 
Bruges, confirmed this Mr. Markham means once more the 
official writer the service Edward who reported the 
citizens Bruges the whole story Edward’s recovery his throne. 
Even here the numeral little doubtful, for the English version 
the narrative says ‘the xxiii day the monithe 
But whichever date intended his readers accept, his state- 
ments must received with caution; otherwise may well 
appeal him also proof his very suspicious assertion that 
Henry’s death was occasioned pure displeasure and melancholy 
hearing the death his son, the capture his wife, and the 
complete overthrow his party. This was clearly the official view 
which suited Edward promulgate. 

But this writer ‘the only contemporary writer,’ and are these 
the only trustworthy evidences the exact date Henry’s death 
must remember that, quite apart from the manner his death 
(and worth noting the way that the dagger which was 
supposed have killed him was preserved among the relics 
Reading Abbey and was found there the dissolution the 
monasteries less than seventy years the exact day was 
some importance the different religious foundations which had 
bequests left them keep his obit and sing masses for his soul. 


See Introduction, xxvi, note. 

The 24th probably due misreading the translator the 
the narrative sent Bruges. The original French was afterwards published Dr. 
Giles for the Caxton Society, and correctly printed there reads 23rd just the 
English narrative does. reader old manuscripts knows that the numerals 
then written, xxiii and xxiiii, are very liable confounded. See Révolte 
Comte Warwick, 42. 

Wright’s Letters relating the Suppression the Monasteries, 226. 

VOL. VI.—NO. XXIII. 
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This duty they must certainly have performed the days 
Edward IV, long before Tudor writers had the power pervert 
facts the way Mr. Markham supposes that they did blacken 
Richard’s character. Now, must admitted that, even setting 
apart the official writer’s evidence, there little discrepancy 
among other early authorities the exact day, but the only 
doubt seems have been whether was the 21st 22nd May; 
not one the others dates the 28rd 24th. And the fact that 
the event occurred near midnight the 21st that the exact 
day might have been easily questioned. This, however, would have 
made practical difference the obit, which would have been 
celebrated the 22nd even had died sunset the 21st. 

And now for the other testimonies. Here that Warkworth, 
which the most explicit, and, think have shown, sufficiently 
near the time 


And the same night that King Edward came London, King Harry, 
being ward prison the Tower London, was put death, the 
day May Tuesday night betwixt and the clock, 
being then the Tower the duke Gloucester, brother King Edward, 
and many other; and the morrow was chested and brought 
Paul’s, and his face was open that every man might see him. 


This, will observed, very precise not only the exact 
day and hour Henry’s death, and the fact that was 
murder, and that the duke Gloucester was the Tower the 
time, but also the fact that his body was publicly exhibited the 
next day (the 22nd) St. Paul’s. Next let take the valuable 
City chronicle (the printing which vain urged long time 
ago the Master the Rolls) the Cottonian MS. Vitellius 


Also upon Ascension Even [the 22nd May], King Henry was brought 
from the Tower through Cheap unto Paul’s upon bier, and about the 
bier more glaives and staves than torches; who was slain, was said, 
the duke Gloucester but how however whatever way] 
was dead, thither was broughtdead. And the church the corpse 
stood all night. And the morn was conveyed Chertsey, where 
was buried. 


Here, will seen, the day the death not given, but 
one puts earlier than the 21st this immaterial; im- 
portant that this chronicler precise agreement with Wark- 
worth the exhibition the dead body St. Paul’s the 22nd. 

Again, Arundel the British Museum old 
chronicle relating the events 1861-8; fly-leaf 
the end which, contemporary hand, are some jottings rela- 
ting Edward IV’s time, and among these, after mention the 
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triumphant return Edward London May 1471, find 
the following note 


Eodem die decessit Henricus Sextus, olim dictus Rex apud 
Turrim London’, sepultus est monasterio Chertesey juxta 
Tamisiam, Winton’ sic nemo relinquitur humanis qui 
illo stirpite coronam petat. 


The use the present tense the last sentence conclusive 
the event having been quite recent the time the entry was 
and proves Henry’s death have taken place the 21st. 

pity that Mr. Markham has passed these evidences 
unnoticed for although the two latter are derived from MSS. they 
are quoted the late Mr. Halliwell Phillipps’s Introduction 
Warkworth’s chronicle, with other early testimonies both the 
date and manner Henry’s death. Among these MS. the 
Heralds’ College, since printed me, and evidently contemporary, 
which dates the death Vigilia Ascensionis Dominice,’ i.e. 22nd 
May, MS. Oxford (Laud 674) which gives the same date, and 
MS. the Royal Library xv.) the British Museum, which 
more authority, and, like Warkworth, little more specific. 

This last exceedingly beautiful illuminated volume, 
containing Hours the Virgin. beginning obituary 
the family the Butlers earls Wiltshire and Ormond, 
containing also the names Henry and his son Prince Edward. 
The entry relating the former follows 


Obitus Regis Henrici Sexti, qui obiit inter vicesimum primum diem 
Maii xxii™ diem 


Immediately after this obituary comes calendar almanac 
giving table each month and its celebrations consecu- 
tive pages, which Henry’s obit set down accordingly under 
the 22nd May (12th kalends June): Obitus Regis Henrici 
Thus see how, the death occurring near midnight between the 
21st and 22nd, was frequently referred the latter day, which 
the obit was kept. 

The day Henry death is, fact, beyond and 
surely the fact that was murder almost equally so. The 
well-informed Continuator the Croyland chronicle this period 
was, have seen, member King Edward’s council, and 
tried hard put the best face could upon matters for Edward’s 
sake; but even cannot disguise the fact that was murder 


committed Edward’s interest. For this the way which 
speaks 


pass over silence how this period the body King Henry was 
found lifeless the Tower London. May God spare and grant time 
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for repentance him whoever thus dared lay sacrilegious hands the 
Lord’s Anointed whereof the doer has earned the title tyrant, and 
the sufferer that glorious 


The Continuator Croyland, will seen, careful not 
tell the name the doer. The word ‘tyrant’ apparently reflects 
Edward himself, who, doubt, authorised the deed, and for whose 
immediate benefit was done. But can hardly disputed that 
the testimonies already cited are exceedingly significant his 
brother Richard having been the agent; and under any 
stances the cannot established. 

Passing from this point, Mr. Markham dismisses more 
briefly some other imputations against Gloucester, where, may 
admitted, safer ground; but says nothing his 
supposed complicity the death his own brother Clarence. 
This curious, because here might have made very plausible 
case for complete and have myself taken some pains 
show that the view taken Shakespeare not fully warranted 
even his authority, Sir Thomas More. For More, whom Mr. 
Markham considers Morton and unscrupulous libeller 
Richard III, careful mention this only doubtful surmise, 
and admits that, openly least, opposed Edward’s determination 
put his brother death, though says that ‘some wise men’ 
believed that secretly helped bring about. The theory 
the wise men’ was that Richard was even this time aiming 
the crown and that saw the prize almost within his grasp, 
once got Clarence out the way, Edward would very likely die 
early, leaving his children young. ‘But all this point,’ adds 
More, there certainty, and whoso divineth upon conjectures 
may well shoot too far too short.’ 

Surely these words are not exactly those unscrupulous 
Otherwise, ‘must have been very jesuitical libeller, 
pretending fair when was really trying cast imputations 
which could not justify. far mere matter fact goes, 
will seen that does Richard, this case, the fullest possible 
justice. admits that there evidence his guilt and that 
appearances were against it; but was the surmise itself altogether 
know from another and apparently trustworthy 
source that Edward was very unhappy about the matter afterwards, 
and would say when asked pardon other malefactors, unfor- 


Taceo hoc temporum interstitio inventum esse corpus Regis Turri 
Londoniarum exanime. Parcat Deus, spatium donet, quicunque 
tam sacrilegas manus Christum Domini ausus est unde agens, tyranni, 
patiensque, gloriosi martyris titulum mereatur. Cont. Croyl. Fulman’s Scriptores 
556. 

History Richard ITI, 41-44. 
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tunate brother, for whose life not one creature would make inter- 
cession!’ Gloucester, then, though had opposed the attainder 
Clarence Parliament, least opposed the institution 
such proceedings, made intercession save his brother. 
received immediately afterwards share his estates and was 
partly out them that once obtained two separate licenses 
enable him found two magnificent religious establishments, 
Barnard Castle and Middleham Yorkshire, with provision for 
perpetual masses for the souls his father and his deceased brothers 
and sisters. Now, may not reasonably suspected that there 
was something expiatory character about these foundations, 
the licenses for which were granted just three days after the death 
Clarence 

Next come the story Richard’s usurpation the crown, 
which, especially include the preparatory steps, too intricate 
discuss here detail. Mr. Markham tells briefly his own 
way, and have told mine after minute examination all 
the evidences. may say, indeed, that ought not have been 
called upon traverse again ground already have done 
the preceding for cannot but think that had answered 
beforehand book almost all the arguments used Mr. 
Markham discredit the earlier crimes imputed his protégé. 
Since, however, has thought worth while advance them, 
have gone into the subject more fully than before, and with mind 
quite willing entertain the more favourable view, for have never 
looked upon the evidences all but must say that 
the more look into them the more the suspicion Richard’s 
guilt increases. 

the circumstances the usurpation, however, are not, 
the whole, very much variance. There doubt all 
that they have been good deal misrepresented but quite 
another matter attribute bad faith the part More 
Morton the mistakes that occur the history attributed the 
former. For quite natural that many years after the events 
the true order their occurrence should have been misapprehended, 
and even that other errors should have been imported into the 
story which seemed harmonise with its general drift. fact, 
have always considered that the usurpation itself, even could 
not have been altogether vindicated, might possibly have borne 
somewhat less sinister aspect had not been for the murder 
which was soon after followed, and for another murder which 
preceded it—I mean that Hastings. But Mr. Markham has got 
altogether new version this latter story, which must now 
consider. 


See History Richard 45, 46. 
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There doubt whatever about the fact, declared con- 
currence testimonies, that Hastings was suddenly arrested 
council the Tower Friday, 18th June. Hitherto has also 
passed without question that was beheaded the same day, 
all haste,’ Fabyan tells us, and without judgment long time 
confession repentance.’ But Fabyan one those Tudor 
writers whose testimony Mr. Markham will not credit except where 
and, though the words the Continuator Croy- 
land this point confirm the fact, Mr. Markham will have 
believe that the Friday (he admits was Friday) which 
Hastings was executed was not the day was arrested but week 
later, and that the meantime must have had regular trial 
(which course must have been jury his peers), though there 
record any such, even the Baga Secretis. 

How this novel conclusion reached? rests mainly the 
authority contemporary letter written Simon Stallworthe, 
who, may mention (for had not noticed the fact when wrote 
book), was prebendary Lincoln, Sir William Stonor, 
gentleman Oxfordshire. This letter, which dated London, 
June, says: Friday last was the lord chamberlain (Hastings) 
headed soon upon noon.’ Now, strikes that writing 
the 21st month about what was done the 20th would pro- 
bably have said yesterday’ and not Friday last,’ although the 
20th actually was the last Friday before the date his letter. 
Indeed, should disposed think, even without any other evi- 
dence, that meant have written ‘Friday last and 
think the omission single word all the more conceivable when 
find that the letter was written state great agitation, and 
concludes with the sentence pray you more 
writing sick that may not well hold pen.’ need 
not ask whether his agitation was due coup d’état accompanied 
the summary execution great nobleman and the arrest and 
imprisonment two 

But the theory that Hastings was executed week after his 
arrest confirmed, seems, two other witnesses—and these the 
very writers whose credit other things Mr. Markham wishes 
destroy. other things? No, this very thing itself, for they 
both say that the execution followed immediately after the arrest, 


Mr. Markham says that the theory that Stallworthe meant Friday last week 
disproved the very next line the letter, which said that ‘on Monday last’ 
young Richard came out sanctuary. ‘If says Mr. Markham, 
meant Monday last, Friday must taken mean Friday last.’ Surely not, 
otherwise Stallworthe was reporting events reverse order. Any one who reads the 


letter without being anxious prove point will assuredly believe that Friday 
was earlier date than Monday last.’ 
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and one them (More) says the Protector swore would not dine 
till had seen Hastings’ head off (somehow can’t help connecting 
this with the expression Stallworthe’s letter that was headed 
soon upon noon’). But how, then, More and Fabyan also 
confirm that interval week which Mr. Markham says occurred 
between the arrest and execution Why, dating Richard’s acces- 
sion, both them, some days too early! This, however, requires 
little explanation. The truth that Fabyan, who makes awful 
muddle his dates, speaks Shaw’s sermon having been de- 
livered Sunday following’ the execution Hastings, instead 
the second Sunday after, and then says Richard assumed the crown 
Thursday than next ensuynge, beynge the xx. daye Juny’ 
when the 20th June was not Thursday and the true date 
Richard’s accession was Thursday the 26th. course, the one true 
thing Fabyan’s chronology according Mr. Markham that 
Dr. Shaw’s sermon was really preached the Sunday after Hastings 
was executed. Therefore Hastings was executed, not Friday the 
18th, when was arrested, but Friday, the 20th, for there 
doubt Dr. Shaw’s sermon was the Sunday preceding Richard’s 
accession. All the other dates Fabyan were pure inventions, 
though very clumsy fabrications but Morton (More), make 
little more plausible, fixes the date Richard’s accession the 
19th, which was really Thursday. Such hypothesis, surely, 
will hardly commend itself serious students history. 

The utmost that can said even palliate the execution 
Hastings that may have been devised prevent the execution 
some equally violent project arranged between him and the 
Woodvilles. But the theory that was question hours’ and 
that Richard only just saved himself prompt action will not hold 
fora moment. had written York the designs the Wood- 
villes three days before (10 June) desiring troops suppress them, 
and also wrote Lord Nevill the 11th with the same object. 

the subject the usurpation itself have nothing remark 
except that Mr. Markham carries the argument about the suppres- 
sion evidences Henry VII little too far. Parliament 
Henry’s time ordered the destruction all copies the petition 
Richard assume the crown. was naturally considered 


thing itself scandalous and calculated disturb the succession. 


But say that the original draft’ this petition was preserved 
‘by mere accident’ isfmisleading. tell, for part, the 
original draft’ still exists; but the enrolment it, made due 
course the rolls parliament under Richard was never de- 
stroyed, but has been kept securely the custody the Master 
the Rolls from that day this. was, however, long before the 


public had access these records, any pushing inquirer asked 
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see the roll, that the facts the case remained almost unsus- 
pected for centuries. 

Want space precludes from dealing further with the less 
important parts Mr. Markham’s argument, and must now 
proceed the main question—the murder the princes, about 
which are asked consider two things: first, the evidence 
that Richard did not it, and, second, the evidence that Henry 
did it; for Mr. Markham not one those who hold that 
such deed was not done all. 

First, then, regards Richard. After what has been already 
said, Mr. Markham’s argument from his (supposed) previous good 
character will hardly considered weighty. Nor his brother 
Edward’s confidence him much the point, during Edward’s 
life had only committed murders Edward’s own interests. 
These and other arguments may simply set aside and 
inquire what said about positive facts. 

The first point that Mr. Markham finds that some regulations 
laid down for the royal household the north July 1484 
course this would most conclusive evidence that Edward 
and his brother were alive nearly year after their supposed 
murder were only clear that they were children’ ques- 
but all likely that persons who had occupied such 
position the world they had done would described 
official Yet this, far can see, all the positive 
evidence Mr. Markham has produce that the princes were not 
murdered towards the close the summer 1483. have now 
consider the positive evidence that they were. 

course cannot expect Mr. Markham accept the testi- 
monies Tudor authorities like Fabyan, Rous, and More but 
impossible for him not show some kind deference the Con- 
tinuator Croyland, whom has all along upheld the most 
trustworthy all the original authorities. Well, what does this 
writer say? Why, that after had been proclaimed that the duke 
Buckingham was going take the lead general rising against 
Richard all over the Southern and Western Counties, est 
dictos Regis Edwardi pueros, quo genere violenti interitus ignoratur, 
decessisse That pretty considerable morsel digest, 
for one who would dispute the fact the murder this time—all 
the more when admits that the statement was made good 
faith.’ thinks, however, that the writer have been deceived 
thinking there was any rumour all.’ ‘If the rumours had 
really existed,’ says Mr. Markham, Richard would not have been 


taken surprise when the 11th October heard out- 
break Kent. 
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previous rumours can have reached him, and they must have 
reached him they had gained the popular ear. must, therefore, 
conclude that there was rumour that the young princes had been 
murdered. 


Really, that the most extraordinary way dealing with 
original evidences that ever met with. Croyland Abbey 
learns that there rumour and his chronicle. The fact 
reported may, course, not true, but, are told that 
writes good faith, how could there have been such thingas 
rumour Mr. Markham, indeed, once more traces all Morton, 
who, have upon record, had this time escaped from the 
keeping the duke Buckingham and found refuge his own 
fenny diocese Ely, where could not easily got at. But 
himself could easily have got Croyland, which was quite close 
hand, and where must have been telling lies the monks 
write their chronicle. There was rumour, Mr. Markham 
thinks, elsewhere England all! feel really quite abashed 
think that the poverty imagination would never have found 
this key the mystery unaided. But surely, not England, 
does look, least there was rumour the same kind 
France! For January than half year after 
Richard’s supposed crime—we find the Chancellor France allud- 
ing fact addressing the Estates-General Tours and 
urging his own countrymen take warning it, their king, 
like poor Edward was then minor. 


Regardez, vous prie [these are the words used], les événements 
qui aprés mort Roi Edouard sont arrivés dans pays. Contemplez 
ses enfans, déji grands braves, massacrés impunément, couronne 
transportée par faveur des 


Was this not real rumour either? Why, no. Even this, 
are asked believe, was inspired Morton, who was now 
France—though, Mr. Markham justly observes, there were other 
Lancastrian exiles there quite capable spreading such tale. If, 
however, the story, true false, was industriously propagated, 
and declared this manner the assembled Estates Tours, 
not going rather far suggest that could have made great 
noise the world? Yet this what Mr. Markham seems look 
upon possible when writes follows 


The calumnious insult the King England uttered the French 
Chancellor may not have reached Richard’s government. 


And this suggestion immediately adds 


Journal des Etats Généraux France tenus 1483-4, 39. 
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did, must have been apologised for, explained away, for 
some months afterwards, July 1486, King Richard received embassy 
from the French regency treat peace. 


Where Mr. Markham got this information not know. The 
date doubtless partly wholly due misprint, for course 
knows that Richard’s reign terminated August 1485; nor can find 
that Richard received any French embassy the July either 1484 
1485. But enough that was England, not France, 
that made the first bid for peace, and that Richard himself was ready 
enough overlook the insult,’ for reasons which may interpret 
please. For wrote the French king from Cambridge 
March, 1484, within two months after the French chancellor’s 
oration Tours, desire credence for Thomas Langton, bishop 
St. David’s, whom the 21st gave powers conclude 
truce. conclusion, however, was reached when Langton passed 
from the French court Rome; and 
was only August that Charles VIII, that say his 
council, wrote back Richard tone which, whether sincere 
not, was one reciprocity. French ambassadors could have 
been sent England before September, when Richard signed safe- 
conduct for their coming, but there grave reason doubt 
whether they ever came all. quite certain that very soon 
after the French council gave assistance his rival Henry 
Richmond.” 

But the point anxious know about this: was 
really delusive report which reached first the honest chronicler 
Croyland and secondly the chancellor France, not strange 
that have record all people either country having 
discovered that they were deluded? Some can remember 
1854 the false news which reached this country the fall 
Sebastopol just after the battle the Alma. year later the fall 
Sebastopol was accomplished fact. But suppose, somehow 
other, instead copious newspapers, one two private diaries 
the nineteenth century were all the original authorities for these 
events that could found some centuries later, likely that 
even these the false rumour would have been allowed stand 
without subsequent contradiction until pretty nearly corre- 
sponded with truth after date 

The Continuator Croyland mentions the rumour uncon- 
tradicted report which evidently believed himself, and cer- 
tainly had ample time before Henry came the throne have 
added this was found afterwards inaccurate,’ there was 


Rymer, xii. 221, 223, 234. Séances Conseil Charles VIII, 1484, pp. 45, 
128 (Documents inédits). 
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any ground for saying so. The speech the chancellor France, 
like manner, ample evidence that the report was widely cir- 
culated upon the continent; and had not been that 
time such speech would itself sufficient give very 
general currency. If, then, the report was altogether false and 
was known false England, surely the refutation the 
scandal must have followed soon matter course; and 
would have been absolutely impossible for Henry, whatever else 
might succeed doing, make his subjects believe later period 
what they had once known idle tale. Nay, even could 
have made his own subjects believe it, surely had power, all 
events, make Philip Commines after the rumour had 
been contradicted and discredited. Yet there is, recorded his 
history fact (Book ch. xx.) that Richard murdered 
his two nephews—just what the chancellor France had said 
before. 

But apart from this argument, there another almost equally 
strong. the murder Richard’s days was not fact, but the 
princes were known still alive, how did Henry even hope 
obtain the crown The story hitherto received has always been 
that after Buckingham’s rebellion obtained the support dis- 
affected Yorkists Brittany promising oath that would 
marry the Princess Elizabeth, the heiress the house York, 
soon should obtain the crown; that his weak Lancastrian 
title was made stronger prospective union the claims both 
the Roses. But this could not possibly have been the case if, 
Mr. Markham suggests, Elizabeth’s two brothers were believed 
still alive; and Henry’s successful invasion England becomes 
then quite different matter from what have always been 
taught regard it. must consider that obtained the crown 
mere Lancastrian title, and that rather weak one else 
that sheer conquest, the aid foreign mercenaries, not 
only defeated and slew battle the reigning king, but set aside 
without the smallest difficulty the two princes whose behalf the 
people had been ready rise against King Richard. 

Now, these princes may may not have been illegitimate, 
Stillington averred. pass that question by. quite sufficient 
for argument that Henry himself after his accession felt that 
his position the throne would strengthened marrying their 
sister Elizabeth York. How could the sister much con- 
sequence while her two brothers were still alive? they were 


illegitimate, must she have been also; her legitimacy were 
considered clear, then theirs was equally so. And yet Henry VII 


comes the throne while the two brothers (Mr. Markham tells us) 
were still alive, and strengthens himself marrying their sister. 
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More extraordinary still, the two brothers who are known 
alive his accession are made away with some indefinite time 
afterwards—Mr. Markham thinks June July 1486—within 


year after Henry’s accession and some five months after his 
They disappear and nothing more heard them— 
even ‘rumour’ their deaths. Did nobody care what had 


become them 

Mr. Markham will have rewrite great deal English history, 
and explain great many things us, before can make his 
view the least degree plausible. For must remembered 
that, although comparatively few contemporary evidences exist 
show the impression made these events upon the public mind, 
yet the facts were alluded long afterwards, even the reign 
Henry VIII, when they were not whit older than our own re- 
collection such things the repeal the corn laws, the great 
exhibition Hyde park, the Crimean war; and quite 
mistake suppose that all free expression public private 
opinion those days could burked authority. 1525, just 
forty years after the death Richard III, the mayor and aldermen 
London ventured speak good word for him, reply 
Cardinal Wolsey but the thing they said his favour was exceed- 
ingly significant. were pressed the court for benevolence, 
and replied that such demand was contrary statute 
Richard III. said the cardinal, addressing one the alder- 
men, who was their spokesman, personally, marvel that you speak 
Richard which was usurper and murderer his own 
nephews. Then evil man, how can the acts good 
please your grace,’ replied the other, did evil, yet 
his time were many good acts made, not him only, but 
the consent the body the whole realm, which the parlia- 

Richard and his parliament (which, must remembered, 
confirmed his title) had some good spoken them, even Tudor 
days and there were times (as know from the latest evidences) 
when the subjects Henry VIII declared that King Richard was 
never hated his people the king they had Nay, there 
were times when, groaning under Henry’s tyranny, they would have 
welcomed the emperor’s aid dethrone him, and even told the 
imperial ambassador that the validity his title might ques- 
tioned the ground that his mother had been declared Bishop 
grounds Richard’s usurpation were not altogether forgotten 
(notwithstanding the destruction documents), nor even altogether 


Chronicle, 698. 
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vi. 618, vii. 519. 
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discredited, later age. But there was far know, 
the reign Henry VIII, that Henry VII, that 
Richard himself, which the greatest crime attributed 
the murder his nephews—was not believed fact. 

quite unnecessary, from this point view, examine once 
more the coherency the story that dark deed given Sir 
Thomas More. The details may more less inaccurate, but 
the fact itself was certain from the first. knew that the 
crime had been committed—nobody knew exactly, for long time, 
how had been done. Some, indeed, cherished for while faint 
belief, hope, that the princes might have somehow escaped over 
sea, and been preserved alive. But was plain that neither 
the outbreak Buckingham’s rebellion, nor any time after, was 
Richard able produce them otherwise Tudor writers would have 
found more possible charge him with the crime than was 
for King Sigismund alter Latin gender. have given own 
been the More’s information; and think the true 
one. believe nothing was known the details the instru- 
ments the murder until the execution Sir James Tyrell 
1502. Men were convinced the children had been made away with, 
they could not tell how whom. But when Tyrell was con- 
demned death for totally different offence, and knew that must 
suffer, was only natural that should confess himself 
priest, whom revealed the full details the story. His con- 
fession implicated only one man alive, his old servant Dighton, 
and, the matter being serious, Dighton was examined about it, 
doubt under promise pardon, considering that knowledge 
his guilt was only obtained under seal confession from another 
man. This will explain the statements Sir Thomas More, first, 
that Tyrell and Dighton were that time examined and confessed 
the crime, and secondly, that, its instruments the time 
wrote, Dighton still remained alive, ‘in good possibility 
hanged ere die.’ 

Now, this the way the story really came light, Mr. Mark- 
ham has ground for his contention that, ‘if the confessions had 
ever been made, Tyrell and Dighton must have been tried and con- 
victed for these atrocious murders, and duly punished.’ Tyrell, cer- 
tainly, could not tried for the murder, when was already under 
sentence death for another and for his servant Dighton, 
whose agency the matter, but for his confession, would have re- 
mained still secret, and who, matter fact, could not have 
been convicted that time had chosen deny it, there can 
very little doubt that confessed pardon. But, 
again, Mr. Markham not justified saying that either Tyrell’s 
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Dighton’s confession would certainly have been published 
was ever made.’ the contrary, Tyrell’s confession the priest 
would certainly not have been; and publish Dighton’s, for- 
mal statement, would have had much the same effect. Moreover, 
the king’s pardon could hardly have protected him from the fury 
the 

And now, having disposed Mr. Markham’s evidences that 
Richard did not commit the crime, hardly necessary refute 
his argument that Henry did. see, however, what 
amounts to. historical fact the immense majority cases 
can only established positive testimony believed trust- 
worthy; but some rare instances, perhaps, inference from 
other facts may sufficient prove without positive testimony 
the fact itself. What the case here? Why, have posi- 
tive testimony all that Henry committed such crime. Not 
single writer ever asserted such thing. Not scrap evidence 
exists show that anybody ever suspected it. Mr. Markham will 
not believe writers who say that Richard did the deed, but will 
believe that Henry did without any testimony that effect 
all. 

What are his reasons? the fact made rest merely 
upon inference, have right ask least that the inference 
shall carefully drawn and shall have itself inherent proba- 
bility sufficient maintain it, even opposition the presump- 
tion which the absence positive evidence this case naturally 
creates. But all that Mr. Markham even attempts prove 
that the detailed story the murder can (at least part) 
made fit the beginning Henry reign better than the 
reign Richard For Sir James Tyrell, was long ago 
pointed out Horace Walpole, was far too distinguished person, 
long before the date the murder, require introduction 
Richard through the king’s ‘secret page;’ but under Henry VII 
found himself out favour, having lest some valuable promo- 
tions adherent the house York. then, begin 
accepting the theory that Henry, having married Elizabeth 
York while her brothers were alive, found must get rid them 


Odious his crime was, believe the government was induced not only spare 
Dighton for the reasons above given, but even protect his private confession from 
being too much talked about. The queen, Elizabeth York, course must have been 
deeply interested the story what had happened her brothers, but the details could 
never have been given except private. Polydore Vergil, writing after Tyrell’s dis- 
closure, gives the same story More about the part taken him and Brackenbury 
the matter, but says nothing any other agents. More obtained his knowledge, 
tells us, such men and such means, methinketh were hard but 
should And More himself, who left his history unfinished fragment, 
intended, all probability, publish for long time after was written. 
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quite secure, and suppose that, being his progress York, 
commissioned John Green (the very man named the story) 
London and get the lieutenant the Tower (not Brackenbury, 
course, who had died fighting for Richard Bosworth, but 
Digby) put the lads death; that Green failed persuade 
Digby the deed that Henry (not Richard) exclaimed Whom 
shall trust that some one (probably higher rank than page) 
suggested him that Tyrell would stick nothing for advance- 
then may consider that the whole story hangs together 
pretty well. For surely very significant that March 
1486, when Henry was the eve setting out for York, actu- 
ally made grant John Green third part the manor 
Benyngton What could this have been but 
bribe some infamous service? One other name, however, 
besides Brackenbury’s clearly wrong; for Miles Forest was dead 
before Henry came the throne; besides, could have had nothing 
with the Tower, being keeper the wardrobe Barnard 
Castlein Durham. And Dighton, another slight correction 
necessary. ‘He was not Tyrell’s horsekeeper, nor probably the 
actual was, seems, priest, probably chaplain 
the Tower,’ who may have been only accessory after the fact 
connexion with the interments.’ 

How far legitimate enlarge the bounds history the 
use the words and have been’ always 
nice question. But when these airy conjectures are opposed 
positive statements, even second-rate authorities, they should 
looked upon with considerable suspicion. there one character 
the story whom Sir Thomas More may supposed have 
been able form some estimate, was surely the man who was 
alive the time wrote, who was evidently not else 
would not have called him horsekeeper, and whom declared 
that still walked about ‘in good possibility hanged ere 
die.’ 

Surely Mr. Markham might have contented himself with general 
observations the uncertainty the detailed story the 
assassination without indicating that knew one More’s con- 


Mr. Markham, think, must mean Daubeney, there was lieutenant 
Calais the name Digby the time. 

This not quite the real effect the but matter. 

Mr. Markham’s article, 278 Review, vi. No. 22). 

280. 

presume Mr. Markham had found out reference Campbell’s Materials 
for the Reign Henry ii. 148, that clergyman the name John Dighton 
was presented living the diocese Lincoln May 1487. this the only 


reason has for flatly contradicting More denying that John Dighton was Tyrell’s 
horsekeeper? can see other. 
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temporaries better than More himself did. But feel that need 
pursue the hypothesis Henry’s guilt further. Even had 
been really possible whitewash Richard III, would have been 
monstrous accept such very gratuitous supposition without any 
evidence all. And think have sufficiently proved that 
whitewash Richard III utterly hopeless task. 

JAMES GAIRDNER. 


| 


The Royal and Merchant Navy 
under 


HEN Henry VIII died left the kingdom better equipped for 
both attack and defence than had ever before been under any 
his predecessors. Whether moved sagacious prescience, 
merely yielding the desire for display, had built fleet 
remarkable both for the number the ships composing and for 
their size. brought over Italian shipwrights teach English- 
men the art shipbuilding, and organised admiralty, the be- 
ginning great state, with dockyards, victualling, 
ordnance, and subsidiary branches. had surrounded the coasts 
with blockhouses and forts, duly armed and manned.' used 
the national revenues freely endeavouring obtain good har- 
bours for the general welfare, spending during his reign 80,000/. 
fortifying, dredging, and embanking Dover haven, always port 
national importance the name and position one his forts 
there still survive those its successor, the present Archcliff 
battery. not easy rate the value Elizabeth during the 
doubtful earlier years her reign, and when French royal navy 
had practically ceased exist, the possession fleet fight- 
ing ships, smaller true than that Spain but concentrated 
within striking distance that power, while Spanish maritime 
strength was necessarily dispersed over two hemispheres. 

When Edward came the throne, 1547, the royal navy 
numbered thirty vessels amounting 10,330 tons, and fifteen 
twenty tons each, besides some still smaller hoys 
and boats.? The famous Henry Grace Dieu,’ shortly afterwards 
burnt Woolwich, the largest this list. The next largest 
the Jesus,’ 700 tons. This doubtless the Jesus Lubeck,’ 
bought 1545 Henry from the Hansa league, and lost 
Hawkins 1568 San Juande Ulloa. This vessel said have 
been the last man-of-war bought from foreigners, for, before the 
time Henry was customary for our kings purchase 


large portion this expenditure coast defence was borne the spoil 


the monasteries. Cf. Gasquet, Henry and the English Monasteries, ii. 534-5. 
Archeologia, vi. 218. 
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Hanseatic Mediterranean ports the few large fighting ships 
600 tons each, the Great Bark’ and the 500, four 
450, three 400, four and the remainder smaller 
tonnage. Unfortunately, however, appears from comparison 
the few navy lists which have come down us, that they are 
some ways untrustworthy. This especially the case the 
statements tonnage the same ship given one list 300 
tons, the next 350, and the following one 260 
The Jesus Lubeck’ itself, though this list said 700 tons, 
is, the later ones 1558 and 1562, reckoned 600-ton vessel. 
This uncertainty was perhaps due the rough and unscientific 
method measuring tonnage, method which will subsequently 
touched upon more fully any case vitiates dogmatic compari- 
sons the strength opposing ships squadrons. 

Although the navy deteriorated during the reigns Edward 
and Mary, was not altogether neglected. Additions were made 
the regency, for Edward notes his journal his presence 
the launch the Primrose’ and Mary Willobie another 
occasion the whole the fleet was equipped and moored the 
Thames impress the French ambassador, and papers 
relating the execution repairs and general administration are 
found the various manuscript collections. 

Shortly after Elizabeth’s accession full account was drawn 
the maritime resources the country, both the royal and 
merchant navy, the disposal the crown, well return 
the munitions store, the number men directly and indirectly 
available, and the general Twenty-one ships are 
named being serviceable condition, viz.— 


Tons 


Tons 


And six more smaller burthen, amounting all 5,510 tons. 
Ten others are recommended sold out the service, but one 
these ten the Jesus Lubeck,’ and know that she was not 
sold but remained constant use until 1568. Two more appear 
the list 1562 being available, that may supposed that 


The Foresight’ the lists 1574, 1577 and 1580. There are many other like 
instances. 


State Papers Dom. Eliz. iii. 44. 
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but few were absolutely condemned. The Great Ship certainly 
the vessel shortly afterwards named the ‘Elizabeth,’ and just 
launched the presence the young queen—a ship which took her 
share all the stirring maritime adventure the reign, and which 
was not condemned till 1618. The ‘Great Bark’ perhaps 
the ‘Hope.’ Among the ten condemned vessels are two galleys. 
Galleys are frequently mentioned these lists, but have only 
three instances been able find distinct reference number 
oarsmen, implying vessel the typical galley construction and 
size. Ordinarily the name may have been given small sailing 
vessels particular build. 

There are also forty-five merchantmen, all 7,000 tons, 
available for use with the men-of-war, for, need hardly said, 
the fighting ship was not yet strikingly differentiated from the 
armed merchantman, and the merchant vessel was fitted not only 
for trade but for action profitable chance privateering pre- 
sented itself during her voyage. The optimistic official who drew 
this report went propose that during the ensuing five 
years thirty new ships, from 800 tons burthen, should 
built. may have lived know that not that number new 
ships were built during the remainder Elizabeth’s reign. 

The ordnance afloat numbered 264 brass, and iron guns, 
but this proportion brass iron was gradually reversed. The 
heaviest piece used shipboard was the cannon, which there 
were sixteen, each weighing 7,000 lbs. and throwing ball. 
Next the demi-cannon weighing 6,000 lbs. with ball. 


Then the culverin, weight 4,000 lbs. and having ball; 


and this followed the demi-culverin 3,000 Ibs. and carrying 
ball. There were also sakers, minions, and several other 
varieties but the most generally useful piece was the culverin, 
which became the favourite ship gun, and later period, when the 
navy was much larger, there were even fewer than sixteen cannon 
afloat. The weights given appear, however, somewhat 
academic, seeing that contemporary writes, ‘the founders never 


cast them exactly but that they differ two three 


piece.’ 

The first detailed list large merchant ships that 
Such lists, equivalent those ships now built Admiralty 
requirements, are frequent during the later part the sixteenth 
century. such method the government readily knew how 
many vessels could relied fighting auxiliaries, and how 
many could used tenders and storeships; also enabled the 


council judge whether the measures taken for the protection and 
encouragement English shipping were successful. This return 


ships 100 tons and upwards apparently incomplete, there 
State Papers Dom. Eliz. 43, xi. 
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being entry for such port Bristol for instance. London 
possesses 21, two which, the largest the whole list, are 300 
next with 14, Dartmouth and Kingswear 
Hull Plymouth Southampton while Liverpool has none. 
The total 76, but, has been noted, there are reports for 
Bristol and several the western counties. The number 
seamen available upwards 7,000, but this does not appear 
have included London and some other districts. Cornwall ranks first 
with 700 men, Essex next with 550, Liverpool possesses seamen. 

Mary left the crown deeply indebted and with some due 
the admiralty, although the sum allowed for ordinary naval ex- 
penses had been comparatively large. Concurrently with increase 
national expenditure there was, for the moment, general decline 
commerce and shifting the centres commercial distribution, 
especially felt the older seaports. Yarmouth petitions 15597 
for relief from the payment the fifteenth account their loss 
trade—in the preceding list ships Yarmouth only counts for four 
vessels more than 100 their harbour has cost them 
year and not yet finished; the town walls cost them 
year, and the relief their poor yet another hundred. 1565 
Yarmouth had 553 householders, sea-going ships which the 
largest was 140 tons, smaller ones, and fishing boats, 
together with 400 the burgesses made them- 
selves out bad case possible, but similar complaints 
came from all quarters. Hythe had from vessels and fishing 
boats sunk eight; Winchelsea there this present none, 
and the town greatly The complaints Chester are 
chronic the same effect: her merchants lost 22,000/. seven 
years from piracies and shipwrecks while Hull shorter period 
lost from the same causes. 

Throughout her reign the queen frequently hired out men-of- 
war private adventurers for trading, exploring, privateering 
purposes. 1563 the was lent Dudley and 
others trade Africa, for which they paid 500/. She was then, 
after nearly twenty years service, valued for which 
amount the hirers had give their She was returned 
1565, was Padstow October, and ‘cannot brought 
Gillingham till spring next year.’ The rate hire, and 
remained constant during the rest the century, 
shillings ton per month. The adventurers could not therefore 
have procured 600-ton vessel, for two years, for from any 
owner but the State. she had remain Padstow during 
the whole winter, may inferred that she returned very 
unseaworthy condition, for Elizabethan seamanship was certainly 

State Papers Dom. Eliz. viii. 36. Ibid. xxxviii. 
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equal taking ship channel during the winter months. She 
was hired Hawkins 1568, and was the first the only two 
men-of-war lost Spain during the entire reign. 

The type ship course varied according the purpose for 


which she was designed. paper William Borough three 
orders are described 


The shortest, broadest, and have the length the keel 
deepest order. double the breadth amidships, and 
the depth hold half that breadth. 

This order used some merchant ships made for most profit. 


The mean and best propor- Length keel that 
tion for shipping for merchandise, beam. Depth hold eleven-twenty- 


likewise very serviceable for all fourths that beam. 
purposes. 


The largest order for galleons Length keel three times the 
ships for the wars, made for the beam. Depth hold two-fifths 
most advantage sailing. beam. 


The ‘rake,’ overhang, bow and stern ships built 
this last plan would nearly half the length the keel, and 
probable that such vessels were but little worse sailers than the 
ordinary merchantmen the beginning this century, any 
rate before the wind. The art sailing the wind was but little 
practised the top-hamper lofty sides, half deck, quarter deck, 
poop royal and forecastle levered the vessel off leeward, while, 
judging from the inventories, was not yet supplied with fore and 
aft sails. 

Many improvements however were introduced movable top- 
masts, chain pumps, capstans, the log line, studding and top- 
gallant sails were all new during this The lower ports 
were now four feet above the water line instead the sixteen 
inches customary during the middle the century. Raleigh 
emphatic his disapproval deck cabins: ‘they are but 
sluttish dens that breed sickness peace, serving cover 
stealths, and fight are dangerous tear men with their 
splinters.’ Nevertheless others thought differently, and view 
the large crew man-of-war and crowded, narrow quarters, 
some deck accommodation was perhaps absolutely essential. Both 
half deck and forecastle were barricaded and pierced for arrow 
and musketry fire. ships built loftie’ there was another, and 

Papers Dom. Eliz. cexliii. 110. 


Raleigh (ed. Birch, 1751), But top-gallant sails were used during the 
reign Elizabeth, must have been towards the close, not find them mentioned 
official papers till 1618. Studding sails were not those now known that name. 
They were called bonnets’ and the bonnet laced the foot the ordi- 
nary sail, the drabler the foot the bonnet. The invention the log line 


claimed for Elizabethan Englishman named Humphrey Cole, but appears 
have been use least early 1521 board Magellan’s ships. 
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perhaps even third, tier over the half deck and forecastle, 
similarly defended cabins. The waist was partly open the 
upper deck, while below, the main deck, were again loopholed 
bulkheads running transversely, that the ship were boarded 
her assailants found themselves exposed galling cross-fire from 
the defenders. During the whole this century gravel ballast 
only was used, and for such crank vessels large quantity was 
necessary. was seldom changed, and becoming soaked with 
bilge-water, drainings from beer casks, and the general waste 
ship, was source injury the vessel and danger the 
health the men. The solid structure brick 
and mortar, was built the hold this ballast, and that 
position, besides making the ship hot and spoiling the stores, was 
frequent cause fire. Moreover, ballast and cook room being 
practically immovable, nothing could known the condition 
the timber and ironwork below; 1578 Sir William Winter 
advocated the use stone ballast and the removal the cooking 
galley the forecastle but neither proposal appears have been 
Even late the beginning the eighteenth century 
the galleys were still sometimes the hold. The large amount 
space taken the ballast, the storage cables, ammunition 
and other necessaries, left but little room for provisions, and 
ship had only food and drink board for three four weeks for 
her crew; the presence fleet tenders was therefore required 
with all naval expeditions, 

noteworthy that, notwithstanding the stress work 
which Elizabeth’s ships were subjected, they were well built that, 
with substantial repairs, they lasted through and beyond her reign. 
has already been noticed that the Elizabeth,’ launched 
was service till 1618; the ‘Mary Rose,’ built 1556, the 
Triumph’ and the Bonadventure’ 1561, were not condemned 
till the same year and the Ark Royal,’ launched 1587, was lost 
1636 while still seaworthy. Others built during the first years 
the reign are found the last navy list 1602. The life 
wooden ship was always much longer than that its iron 
successor. Among men-of-war may mentioned the Royal 
Sovereign,’ launched 1637, which was all the great naval actions 
the reign Charles and which was still active service the 
early years the eighteenth century. Its successor, new Royal 
Sovereign,’ dating from 1712, served till 1786. The St. Michael,’ 
seventeenth-century ship, said have been afloat for nearly 
hundred years, while the Royal William,’ built 1670 and rebuilt 
1719, was not broken till1818. Toa certain extent the excel- 
lence workmanship the Elizabethan ships was perhaps due 
the honourable competition among the three chief shipwrights 
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employed—Peter Pett, Mathew Baker, and Richard Chapman. 
Captain John Davis, the explorer, Mr. Baker, for his skill 
and surpassing grounded knowledge the building ships 
hath not any nation his equal.’ Mathew was the son James 
Baker, master shipwright temp. Henry VIII, whom the building 
ships carry great ordnance was first brought perfection.’ 


Pett belonged family which produced master shipwrights 
tinuously from the time Mary that Mary Il. was 


succeeded his son Joseph, and then, 1600, his better known 
younger son Phineas Pett, who had been sent Cambridge, but 
who did not think unbecoming his university standing start 
life carpenter’s mate Levant trader. first appoint- 
ment was Chatham, where his pay was 28s. month, 18s. 8d. 
being that the ordinary shipwrights. But they had free lodging 
and victualling allowance for it.'® 

The earliest storehouses Deptford and Woolwich date from 
1512, and now impossible trace the steps through which 
they developed into dockyards. 1546 Henry VIII purchased 
Bowton’s docks, and long before Elizabeth’s accession the establish- 
ments were full working order. Judged the expenses 
maintenance, Chatham was the most important for one 
quarter 1589 Chatham costs (this includes the charges 
for building new storehouse), Deptford Woolwich and 


Portsmouth 1591 the expenses, again for one quarter, are 


Chatham 563/. 17s. 7d. and Deptford for individual 
rates pay: Peter Buck, clerk the Chatham, has 
year, the chief clerks Deptford and Portsmouth have each, 
and Woolwich 3s. Other important items were the 
charges for the various forts and blockhouses. One year’s work 
the fort Upnor, guarding the important anchorage Gillingham 
Roads, cost the maintenance those Dover was 
that Sandwich Deal Walmer and for Sand- 

Legislation had long been directed the encouragement 
English merchant shipping protective enactments. Such 
enactments were varied renewed the 1st, 5th, 13th, 23rd, 
27th, and 39th Elizabeth. The coast fisheries were assisted 
permission being granted export fish English bottoms free 
custom, subsidy, while the internal consumption was 
increased regulation prohibiting the use meat three days 
week under penalty. The coasting trade was confined English 
owned ships, and all English subjects who exported imported 
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those belonging foreigners were liable aliens’ duties. All 
imported wine and woad was come English vessels under pain 
forfeiture, with exception, for certain quantities, favour 
Wales and the Isle Man; the export wheat, rye, and barley 
was permitted ships owned Englishmen when such cereals 
were selling certain prices. These measures were fruitless. 
For 1576 list fifty-one ships built the preceding five years 
and attributed, rightly wrongly, the statute ordering abstinence 
from flesh Wednesdays,” while 1581 the authorities the 
Trinity House send certificate showing large increase the 
number fishing boats, there being short time addition 
114 the east and south-east coasts alone between Newcastle and 

Other means were employed encourage the construction 
larger vessels. regulation due Henry VIII, which re- 
mained force till 1624, bounty 5s. ton was paid the 
builders ships 100 tons and upwards, and owners were for- 
bidden sell them any foreign power. Towards the later years 
the century, when the ocean trade had greatly increased, the 
payment this bounty occasionally noted. Between 1581 and 
1594 there had been built—or rather had received the premium— 
Southampton and one each Hull and The galleon 
Southampton was 500 and, when she was sent 
sea under Fenton, was valued victualled and 

The Samaritan’ and the Crescent,’ both Dartmouth, were 
respectively 350 and 250 tons; the total amount paid was 
8-9 that, while only such vessels had been built thirteen 
years, there are, between 1592 and 1595, large ships, 10,622 
tons, receiving sum 5s. one 
obtains this aid ships, having all 8,248 tons Dartmouth 
again far ahead the other southern ports with vessels 820 
tons.” For 1596 and 1597, 10s. was paid ships, and 
them belonged two were 400 tons each, the 
greater number about 200 

But probably the bounty was not always paid. the foot 
list merchantmen for the years 1572-9, the owners which 
had given bond that they should not sold foreign subject, 
the clerk writes: Whether all these how many them have 
had any allowance her majesty cannot tell, for that there 
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must remembered that Portuguese carrack 1,600 tons was, 1592, 
considered the largest vessel then known. See inf. 482. 
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record the allowance this The total ships 
12,680 the largest are, one Bristol 600 tons, one 
London 450, and one Dartmouth 400 tons. One entry, 
July 1577, that Francis Drake Plymouth gives bond for 
the Pelican’ 150 Sometimes, again, the five shillings 
ton was not paid, but allowed the customs 1595, when 
636 crowns were granted three London merchants, ‘to 
allowed the customs merchandise brought said ships.’ 
The allowance the Daintie’ belonging Richard Hawkins was 
made the same way. 

The over-sea trade was chiefly the hands chartered associa- 
tions, the Eastland company trading through the Sound Norway, 
Finland, Sweden, Denmark, and Poland; the Russia company 
Russia, Persia, and Armenia, the Turkey Levant company the 
dominions the sultan, the Greek Archipelago, and, first, the 
Indies. Many the largest ocean-going ships either belonged 
to, were hired by, these corporations. 1581 the Levant 
company possessed ships varying size from 200 350 tons 
they mention petition that the new imposts levied the 
Venetians are destroying their trade and that their ships are too 
big employed other the five years 1583-7, 
this company employed vessels and 787 men voyages and 
paid customs. Their agent Constantinople cost 
year besides presents the Turks, and 1591 they 
complain that, first and last, they have had spend 40,000/. 
maintaining agents, consuls, The Venice company sent ten 
twelve ships yearly. The profits made these companies were 
enormous—sometimes 500 1,000 per cent.—and their risks were 
fewer than were those individual owners, for their large well 
armed and manned vessels were less exposed the dangers navi- 
gation and piracy, the latter factor always reckoned with. 

During the reign Elizabeth piracy appears have almost 
attained the dignity recognised profession. 1563 there 
were some 400 known pirates the four seas, and men good 
family who subsequently attained official rank the royal service 
—Champernounes, Oglanders, Killigrews, Careys, and Horseys— 
made their earliest bids for fortune channel rovers. Proclama- 
tions were issued and commissions inquiry formed, with but 
little effect. Occasionally, when important personage was 
inconvenienced, spasmodic effort was made and dire punishment 
momentarily followed 1578 the earl Worcester, while travel- 
ling embassy, suffered pillage, and, consequence, 900 
pirates were captured, whom three who had robbed the earl were 

The Admiralty Court. State Papers Dom, Eliz. 35. 
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But although pirates were frequently taken few were 
executed, and their aiders and abettors shore, class which 
included merchants, country squires, and government officials, were 
always let off with fine. truth the Elizabethan pirate was 
more than half patriot injured English commerce did 
infinitely more hurt that France and Spain, and only 
differed degree from the semi-trading, semi-marauding expe- 
ditions larger scale which the queen herself took share 
and for which she lent her ships. 

The state papers are filled with petitions for redress and com- 
pensation and with commissions inquiry issued the various 
local authorities; claim and counter claim, from Englishman, 
Frenchman, Scotchman, Dane, and Hamburger, follow endless 
confusion. 1586 Englishman writes 
‘being St. Malo last month heard that their ships had 
been rifled taken Englishmen and that their hatred 
the English was such that our merchants dared not walk about 
public men authority, recover their unthriftiness, sell 
their lands, buy ships and command the captain and company not 
return without assurance very great the other 
hand Bristol had, 1574, formally complained St. Malo that 
‘by common consent’ they had set forth seven vessels prey upon 
Bristol commerce. The court admiralty had granted the Bristol 
merchants permission seize St. Malo ships and goods, which 
perhaps explains the letter Burghley just 1584 
the French ambassador stated that, the preceding two years, 
English pirates had plundered Frenchmen merchandise the 
value 200,000 crowns; the only answer given was the general 
statement that Englishmen had lost more French pirates. 

Between 1564 and 1586 Englishmen had spoiled the Scotch 
goods valued 20,717/. and restitution had been made the 
amount But between 1581 and 1585 the Scot had 
plundered the English the sum and had restored only 
from this proportion may concluded that the Scotch- 
man was more successful than the Frenchman adapting himself 
the fashionable pursuit the Nor were the injured 
persons exposed only the loss their property. Bayonne 
ship was captured Bristol privateer 1591, and the owners 
came England obtain redress, but, after vainly expending 500 
crowns, they were ‘fain leave off their suit and return 
France save their But the Englishman did not fare 
better France. 1572 the London, belonging 
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alderman William Bond and others, was seized French pirates, 
the master and crew, twenty-three number, murdered, and goods 
valued 4,000/. taken with her. The thieves and the receivers were 
both well known, and the owners commenced suit the 
ment Brittany; but, after fruitlessly expending prefer 
leave all hands God rather than prosecute any more suits 
Frequently there was little disguise ownership. 
1580 three Hamburg merchants petition that their ships 
were despoiled ‘one called the Henry Seckforde,” whereof 
owner Henry Seckforde, esq., one the your 
majesty’s privy business sea was languishing, 
the pirate did not disdain vary his some Dunkirkers 
planned, and nearly succeeded carrying out, the abduction 
Sir John Spencer, known ‘rich Spencer,’ his way his 
country house 

Occasionally, but think very rarely, the pirate changed his 
allegiance. Nicholas Franklin deposes: year ago was with 
Captain Elliot when they took fly boat which Captain Elliot 
made man war; they went Helford Cornwall and brought 
Dieppe prize. John Killigrew, captain the castle there, 
warned them off was expecting the Crane,” one the 
queen’s ships; thereupon Elliot gave him nine bolts Holland 
cloth and chest, and they sailed Cork thence back the 
channel, took four Scotch and Irish ships, thence Isles 
Bayonne.’ Here they met some Spaniards, and his crew wanted 
fight, but Elliot and his officers drew their rapiers and forced the 
men was given the command Spanish 
galleon, and from another paper gather that was afterwards 
the cause some Englishmen being racked. 

Letters marque were sometimes given, but they only faintly 
veiled the real character the proceedings. 1586 letters 
reprisal were granted Diggory Piper the Sweepstakes’ 
London, appropriate name for privateer. was authorised 
attack Spanish and Portuguese ships commenced with some 
Flemings, continued with two French traders, and finished with 
Dane having goods the value 8,000/. But the 
merchantman escaped sea pirates the owner’s troubles were 
means over. Commerce with the east could only carried 
constant bribery traded Spain had reckon with the 
suspicious bigotry the church state, and his return 
England had deal with the more selfish dishonesty custom 
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house officials, and sometimes persons higher rank. Three 
victims Spanish procedure petition Burghley :—‘ this moste 
wofull manner sheweth unto your suppliantes John Tyndall 
and Robert Frampton Bristowe and Wm. Ellize 
late marchantes and the Quene’s Majestie’s naturall subjectes, late 
case right good live and nowe state most miserable. That 
where your said suppliantes did trade into Spayne the way 
marchandise—soe Rt. that besydes longe and miserable 
imprisonment, besydes the intollerable torment the strappadoe, 
there susteyned the authoritie the Inquisitors Spayne, 
your said suppliantes are there spoyled all their goods the 
value 2,228/. 10s. 6d. their utter undoing.’ Their ship was 
seized because Cato English was found board—Spain and 
England being peace. They ask that they may have 
restitution out Spanish goods England.“ 

was usual clause charter-party that merchantman 
should carry ordnance and small arms. the peaceful Bordeaux 
fleet 1593 the three largest vessels carry from seventeen 
twenty-one guns, all the others have from three sixteen pieces 
various sizes. Owners who escaped the risks the voyage had 
prepared for trickery home. Accusations dishonesty are 
frequently brought against the officers customs—‘they alter 
their books, leaving out and putting what pleases them the wages 
the waiters were 12/. 16s. year, but some them kept large 
houses, the officers were said attend about two and half hours 
daily, and the seldom came says the 
writer, appoint clerks who grow rich the same way, and these again 
take under-clerks who make their living out the merchants the 
chief posts are sold high prices, while the country the queen 
defrauded half the Another person writing Robert 
Cecil 1594 says, There has been transported out Rye within 
twelve months not less than prohibited wares. The 
customs officers not only connive but Other examples 
might cited show that there had not been much improvement 
the thirteen years, although the service had been reorganised 
1586, when the customer, Sir Thomas Smith, who farmed some 
the imposts, had been compelled disgorge portion his 
The revenue from the customs was 1586, 1590 
and 127,000/. 1603. the merchant escaped the 
extortions the custom house, might find that persons the 
highest rank did not disdain avail themselves the organised 
chicane the law. 1586 Leicester adventured cargo 
Barbary, and the return lading the factor thought safer, 
account pirates and other enemies, mark all his employers’ 
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goods with Leicester’s mark. the arrival the ship Robin’ 
claimed the whole cargo, and the law being his side, the owners 
were compelled compound with him for their own 

Notwithstanding these and other hindrances commerce, the 
returns show steady increase the size and number English 
vessels. The necessities over-sea trading accounted for the 
increase size, and may supposed that then, now, large 
ship cost relatively less work than did small one. But 
extension commerce was sometimes tLrust unwillingly the 
English merchants. Some them petition 1571 that the trade 
with Portugal more value than that the East Indies, and 
that agreement should come with the king Portugal 
which Englishmen would undertake not trade with the East 
free opening were given that monarch his European 
dominions. They say that the traffic the East Indies, often 
attempted, hath taken small that fifteen years 
merchants had made any profit, except such being spoiled there 
have made great gain the recompense They did not 
foresee the future scene the ‘spoiling,’ but during the greater 
part the seventeenth century other companies, especially the 
Levant, held much higher position commercially than did the 
East India Company. 

There are many isolated returns ships belonging various 
ports scattered through the state papers, but the first detailed one, 
those 100 tons and upwards, subsequent the list 1560, 
that 1577. 1571 Bristol possessed six such ships, the largest 
being 200 tons; but 1577 has eight, and one them 
measures 500 tons. The ‘river Thames’ has 44, Plymouth 
Newcastle 14, Southampton and Portsmouth Hull 10, Fowey 
and Poole The total number 135, and the report says that 
there are 656 vessels between and 100 tons, besides infinite 
number’ small The next list that 1582, when 
Bristol possesses (again 100 tons and upwards), London 62, 
Neweastle 17, Southampton Hull 11, Fowey and Poole 
The full number 177, very respectable increase five years, 
allowing for wrecks and other sources loss. The tonnage the 
London ships 8,180, that the Southampton ones 1,680, 
one being 500 tons; moreover, there are vessels between 
and 100 tons, and 1,383 measuring from while man this 
fleet there are 1,500 masters, 11,500 seamen, 2,300 fishermen, and 
500 wherrymen who can called upon for For 1588 
the statement only counties and incomplete, Hampshire 
and the west coast north the Severn not being represented, but 
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even with these omissions there are 175 ships the class ques- 
tion For February 1589 schedule large 
merchantmen sea during that month thirteen, 2,960 tons, are 
‘in the Straights,’ five Barbary, three are bound for Barbary, 
five for Bordeaux, eleven for Middleburgh, and six others for various 
destinations. The total tonnage Evidently the govern- 
ment was kept well informed the position the trading 
vessels which might possibly required for transport warfare. 
1585 there are such armed traders noted fit join for 
immediate service with the queen’s ships; their tonnage 4,880, 
four them being 300, and nine 200 tons burthen. Notwith- 
standing the various encouragements native owners the foreign 
carrying trade was means destroyed, for the year ending 
with September 1596 fewer than 643 ‘strangers’ ships’ came 
January 1597 there were 197 vessels entered 
inwards London: two them are from Stade, two from Tripoli, 
one from Venice, six from Spain, twenty-six from Bordeaux, ten 
from Dantzic, three from Hamburgh, one from Scotland, and most 
the others from the Low 

can know little the internal economy merchantman 
those days. The vessels were relatively crowded and 
probably unhealthy man war; the victualling must have 
been the same, perhaps even worse, quality, seeing that the 
owners merchant vessels were expected buy government pro- 
visions the navy office found itself overstocked. 1596 there 
letter directing the lord mayor forbid the city butchers 
sell meat ships until the government stores salt beef were sold 
This followed order from the council the serjeant 
the admiralty not allow any outward-bound trader pass 
down the river unless certificate such purchase was 

have means estimating the mortality from disease 
board merchant ships, but know that men-of-war was very 
great. ‘In the late queen’s time many thousands did miscarry 
the corruption well drink meat,’ says seventeenth- 
century and Sir Richard Hawkins thought that twenty 
years ten thousand men died from affections. the 
expedition 1589, out 24,000 men employed nearly two-thirds 
perished, mainly from disease and want food. consequence 
the lack mechanical appliance was necessary carry 
very large crews, the proper allowance being three men for every 
five tons, one-third being soldiers, one-seventh gunners, and the 
remainder seamen merchantmen the proportion was one man 
for every five tons, one-twelfth being gunners and the rest sea- 
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The accommodation was narrow and ill-ventilated, the 
requirements sanitation unknown, the food frequently scanty 
bad, that the sailor was placed under conditions which rendered 
him ready victim disease. Hammocks not appear have 
been introduced till 1597, when warrant authorises payment for 
800 bolts canvas, ‘to make hanging cabones beddes for 
the better preservation their Provisions were supplied 
contractor, first for fourpence halfpenny day per man, but 
towards the end the reign charge sevenpence halfpenny 
there were provided for every mess four men, for days, one pipe 
salt fish, butter and cheese, and 500 lb. wood and water, all 
which one ton luxury, there was 
allowed each man half-pint sweet oil month, vegetables 
were very occasional dainties, and the regulation provisions were 
often bad quality and deficient quantity. Raleigh says that old 
oil and fish casks were used for the storage beer. 1587 the 
the ‘Lion’ was mutinous, ‘they declared what weakness 
and feebleness they were fallen into through the spare and bad 
diet 1589 the masters some hired Dutch transports beg 
released from their contract, there being obviously insufficient pro- 
visions they were forced sail, but many their crews did die 
starvation 

The pages Hakluyt relate much the suffering endured our 
seamen abroad from disease and privation, butinstances may found 
near home the miseries borne the men and the callousness 
scanty resources the authorities. Aug. 1588, Howard 
writes Burghley: ‘sicknes and mortalitie begin wonderfullie 
growe amongste the Elizabeth which hath don well 
eaver anie ship did anie service hath had great infectione 
her from the beginning, soe the 500 men which she carried 
out, the time she had bin Plymouth three weeks month 
there were ded them 200 and above, soe was driven set 
all the rest her men ashore, take out the ballast and make 
fires her swet broom daies together, and hoped 
therebie have cleansed her her infectione and thereuppon got 
new men, very tall and hable eaver sawe and put them into her 
now the infection broken out greater extremity than eaver did 
before and they die and sicken faster than ever they did, soe 
driven force send her Chatham Sir Roger Towns- 
end, all the men brought out with him hath but one left alive. 
like enough that the like infectione will growe through- 
out the most part the fleet for they have bin soe long sea and 
have little shift apparell and money wherewith 
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buy Aug. writes the queen that the infection 
bad, that men sicken one day and die the next but, courtly 
phrase, that doubt not that with good care and God’s good- 
nes which doth ever bles wyll quenche again.’ But 
the same day tells the council more plainly, ‘the most 
part the fleet greavouslie infected and die dailie and 
the ships themselves infectious and corrupted 
thought verie plague manie the ships have hardly 
men enough waie their And commentary 
the comes complaint from him Walsingham that, 
although the beer the fleet has been condemned unfit for 
use, still served out the men; ‘nothing doth displease the 
seamen more than sour beer.’ And the sailor were set ashore 
sick, ‘such the charity the people that they shall sooner 
die than find pity unless they bring money with 
especial provision was made board his ship for the sick 
wounded sailor; the ship went into action was placed the 
cable tier laid upon the ballast being the safest 
survived the medical science the time and was landed disabled, 
was supposed passed his parish. Sometimes was 
permitted beg. printed licence from Howard, lord admiral, 
under date 1590, still exists, empowering William Browne, maimed 
1588, beg for year all 1593 Hawkins was 
ordered pay two shillings week for twenty weeks injured 
men; and Wm. Storey, having lost leg, receives 4d., 
apparently settlement all 

have seen that 1558 there were ships, efficient and 
non-efficient, the Royal Navy. The next navy list for 1562, 
and especially interesting being the only one which gives the 

Tons Tons 

1558. Elizabeth Jonas’ 800 1558. Swallow’ 200 
1556. ‘Philip and Mary’ 600 160 
Hen. VIII. ‘Great Bark’ 600 Hen. VIII. Bull’ 160 
1559. ‘Christopher’ 800 Built 1545 

1558. 800 Hen. VIII. ‘Bright Faleon’. 
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Tons Tons 


will noticed from these dates that one the earliest 
Elizabeth her council, after her accession, was the 
strengthening the although some the ships dated 1558 
may have been really ordered during Mary’s lifetime they could 
all have been built and launched the one year. The 
next list that for There have been many changes the 
interval twelve years, and, instead 31, gives only vessels, 
but probably constituting more effective fleet. fewer than 16, 
including the three galleys, which were the list 1562, have 
place this. the other hand there are new, the Victory’ and 
the White Bear’ each 800 tons, the Dreadnought’ 400, the 
Swiftsure besides six smaller ones. the only two 
additions are the Revenge’ 500 and the Scout’ 160 tons. 
The lists 1580 and 1583 not call for remark, except that 
the latter one appears the galley that for 1585 are 
the ‘Nonpareil’ 500 tons and the galley The 
Aid,’ which first appears the list 1574, and the Bonadven- 
ture,’ are absent from this return 1585, but again appear that 
1587. the was certainly repaired 1587, 
see that the reports are not altogether reliable the number 
vessels; has been pointed out that they are absolutely unreli- 
able tonnage. 

‘Mary Rose,’ and Bonadventure’ were thoroughly repaired, and 
eleven new vessels were added the navy: viz. the Royal’ 
800 tons, the Vanguard’ and the Rainbow’ 500 each, and 
eight others much smaller size. all there were now 
fighting ships. 1592 they numbered 38, three the additional 
ones, the Merhonour,’ ‘Garland,’ and ‘Defiance,’ being large 
ships from 500 800 tons, and March 1596 the Warspite 
and the Repulse’ were launched. The last return that 
1602: there are all vessels, including six galleys, having from 
244 rowers according size, and each carrying 118 soldiers. 
The details this list are curious and, comparatively, 
ample that given here nearly full for the twenty largest 
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The great Portuguese carrack, the Madre Dios,’ captured 
1592, and then regarded the largest ship known, had length 
keel 100 feet, extreme breadth feet inches, and 
extreme length 165 feet.” The keel length the 
being 100 feet, her extreme length would about 145 feet, and she 
had only feet beam. Moreover, the carrack would 
hampered tiers cabins built her poop and forecastle; 
comparison these proportions will help explain the better 
weatherly and sailing qualities the English ships. 

Many references galleys, widely separated date, are 
found the state papers. but have only met with three distinct 
allusions vessels worked gangs oarsmen the type long 
used the Mediterranean. One, the navy list for 1602, has 
just been quoted. the list for 1585 occurs the name the 
galley and she appears have served two 
months total cost The details are given press 
and conduct money for 200 rowers 2s. 6d. man, and 
sailors 6s. each man; wages month, and the charges for 


preceding page. practice the strength crew depended the number ships 
supplied and the success the impress authorities. 

dimensions given. These two ships were taken Cadiz 1596, and were 
each 1,000 1,100 tons. The Andrew was one those which captured the 
Revenge. 

Hakluyt, Voyages, xi. 3544Edinburgh, ed. 1890). 

State Papers Dom. Eliz. ccix. 85. 
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sdoliers, rigging, provisions, make the balance. The next 
estimate 1589, the handwriting Hawkins, for the same 
galley, but 150 ‘slaves’ are now allowed for, and ‘there may 
for every bank soldier with his piece the service require it.’ 
adds, ‘there dyett spoken for the slaves for that 
are not yett the not now know whether 
Hawkins had his early merchandise negroes his mind, 
whether ‘slaves’ was the Elizabethan way describing criminals 
and vagrants.” The reference however ignorance the matter 
diet seems rather imply that negroes were question. 
Doubtless the cost free oarsmen had been found too great. 
the preceding table will seen that large cruiser like the 
could kept sea throughout the year cost 
month, while the almost useless galley, only doubtfully 
available summer, cost very much more. truth the galley 
service was only possible among nations like those inhabiting the 
Mediterranean littoral, continually war and using their prisoners. 
oarsmen, or, like Venice, buying them the thousand from 
the Emperor. think most probable that, notwithstanding the 
soldiers nominally allotted each galley, existing 1602 
were only used for purposes for which steam tugs are now em- 
ployed; perhaps also pageants, men from the queen’s ships 
ordinary watermen being put them for the particular service. 
For seventeen years Sir John Hawkins was treasurer the 
navy, and he, more than any other man, may said have 
‘organised victory’ for the English fleets; his appointment dates 
from January 1578, when succeeded his father-in-law Benjamin 
Gonson, recently deceased, but for years previously appears 
have given assistance and advice the management the 
His duties included not only the superintendence the adminis- 
trative work the dockyards, but that building, equipping, and 
repairing the ships, keeping them safely moored and good 
order, and apparently every executive detail except those 
connected with the ordnance, and with victualling and pressing the 
men. For may noted that very few men were kept full 
pay; they were only obtained, means press warrants, when 
there was actual need their services, and then only for the 
number vessels was intended send sea. 1586 twenty- 
five ships were laid Chatham under the care only 202 
men.” Hawkins himself originated valuable practical improve- 


State Papers Dom. Eliz. 77. 
Eliz. (1597-8) ‘dangerous rogues’ were sent the galleys, but 
the only statute directing and does not seem have been acted upon (Turner, 


Hist. Vagrants, 129). Nor know any allusion English galley service 
the literature the time. 


State Papers Dom. Eliz. 33. exev, 56. 
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ments. introduced the system sheathing double planks 
having layer tar and hair between, method which remained 
use for more than century after his death. contrived the 
means striking topmasts, wonderful ease great ships,’ 
and some the finest Elizabethan men-of-war, the best sea boats 
and fastest sailers then afloat, were built from his plans. But 
did not escape Elizabeth’s peevish ingratitude. She tried stint 
the naval she did every other service unconnected with the 
personal display necessary her. The soldiers garrison might 
hungry and barelegged for want pay, but she could spend 
upwards (in modern values) payments the wardrobe 
and jewel house the same 1588, she made 
Howard and Drake pay out their own pockets for the wine 
and arrowroot supplied the dying seamen Plymouth, but 
her own bill for Gascony wine alone the preceding year was 
some 

Hawkins unburdened his mind Cecil. one occasion 
writes, perceive her majesty not well satisfied concerning the 
employment the great sums money that have been received 
into the office the navy, although did take pain 
and care see the strict and orderly course that used the 
office and thereupon deliver your mind plainly Her 
Lordship found only see Lordship with care and truth 
doth search into the true order, the sufficiency and validity 
the course that carried the office which otherwise would even 
plainly give over place.’ The queen very welcome 
further satisfied his any worldly thing possesses 
could save him from this mistrust would give it: ‘as 
the case standeth think that there man living that hath 
careful, miserable, unfortunate and dangerous life.’ 
The business the navy office great, yet the mistrust more 
troublesome and grievous than all the rest,’ and ‘there hardly 
any time left serve God satisfy 

Hawkins owed his knighthood Howard rather than the 
queen his reward, after 1588, was allowed year wherein 
unravel his intricate accounts. fact few Elizabeth’s officials 
escaped her left-handed graces. 1586 Baeshe desires 
relieved his victualling contract before quite ruined; 
has served her father, brother, sister, and herself for forty years, 
favours and bounties were reserved for court gallants smoother 
fibre than were these men. 1594, shortly before his last 


Berwick 1568. Lansd. MSS. 51, 167. 

State Papers Dom. Eliz. (1590) cexxxi. 83. 

exci. 28. Neither Baeshe nor Gonson has place the Dictionary 
National Biography. 
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unhappy voyage, Hawkins founded hospital near Rochester 
for ten aged mariners shipwrights. He, with Drake, instituted 
the ‘Chatham chest’ for disabled seamen, and must 
remembered his honour that, age when little care was 
taken inferiors they had ceased any utility, never 
relaxed his efforts until his craft had from Spanish prisons 
the survivors those under his command 1568 whom had 
been compelled leave ashore after escaping from San Juan 
Ulloa. 

Charges peculation against persons connected with maritime 
affairs were rife all sides. Besides other matters Hawkins was 
accused abuses buying the canvas and stores for the navy 
captains were said dismiss pressed men sufficiently bribed, 
retain wages and keep back Quarles, appointed victualler 
1587 succession Baeshe, was complained taking corn 
and cattle forced purchase under his commission half their 
market values, entering more men than were actually supplied, 
and charging for transports when the ships provisioned 
were lying The departmental officials were said 
buy cheaply and sell dear the queen, and the clerks and gunners 
league make false returns the stores board ship. 
The accusations are enough: ‘The master gunners 
who usually indent for the provision ships and fortified places 
commonly return unreasonable waste all things committed 
their charge, which waste grows not any her Majesty’s service 
but the gunners themselves selling her Majesty’s powder and 
shot and other provisions, sometimes before they sea, and 
most usually upon their return from the The patentee for 
iron shot was prisoner for debt and forced sublet his contract. 
Sometimes bought shot sold the gunners, ‘so that her 
Majesty buyeth her own goods and payeth double for the same.’ 
These complaints are made 1600; not likely that naval 
morality had improved during the long predatory warfare with 
Spain. Similarly the shipwrights are accused overcharging. 
Peter Pett has built ship cost 7s. 4d. ton, whereas 
ought only have had 0s. 9d. or, paid Mathew Baker’s rate, 
5s.9d. Chapman has charged 19s. 5d. ton, while should 
only have been 4s. 5d. But Baker has built (probably the 
‘Merhonour 5/. 2s. ton, whereas, had charged Pett’s 
rate, would have been Ships were built either the 


40. 

Ibid. court was proverbially corrupt, but compare Mr. Hubert 
Hall’s Society the Elizabethan Age for further illustrations the lax morality 
characterising all grades the Elizabethan social system. Professor Laughton his 
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government yards, the queen providing all the material, 
contract, ‘composition,’ was called, which case the 


somewhat unsympathetic notice Hawkins (Dictionary National Biography, vol. 
xxy.) dwells insistently the charges embezzlement brought against him, and 
endorses least some them with the weight his authority. was said that 
neither built nor repaired the ships according his contract, that used old cables 
and rotten oakum, that blackmailed shipwrights and workmen, and that was 
partnership with private builder, whose yard built ships with government timber 
and fitted them out with government stores. these things were true the whole naval 
administration must have been rotten state but, Professor Laughton himself 
points out, the more serious accusations are sufficiently disproved the fact that when 
the fate England depended the condition the fleet, was found, the hour 
need, absolutely efficient all the many details for which Hawkins was 
responsible. If, however, are suppose that confined his malpractices 
matters not likely injure the matériel the navy, can only remarked that 
fraudulent officials are not usually considerately and judiciously patrictic. con- 
sidering what may may not have been true, only fair Hawkins emphasise 
the fact that these anonymous indictments—and many those urged against him were 
anonymous—were levelled against nearly every person holding administrative posi- 
tion the service the crown: delation, whether religious, political, social, was 
recognised occupation requiring capital, offering the possibility large rewards, 
and welcome the government and the queen. Moreover, Hawkins had helped make 
clean sweep many naval abuses long standing, and had certainly made enemies 
Sir William Wynter and others, with whom least one informer (Lansd. MSS. 52, 
117 who also had personal reasons for disliking Hawkins, appears have 
been very friendly terms. another paper referred Professor Laughton (State 
Papers Dom. 18), and endorsed Burghley being Thomas Ally (about whom 
regret unable obtain any information), the writer, after long arraignment, 
kindly offers undertake Hawkins’s duties. extremely important fact that 
most these men obviously hoped gain some personal advantages displacing 
him. That used his official position obtain discounts, commissions contracts, 
and other such emoluments, quite possible; such acts are not unknown more 
recent times, are distinct from deliberate embezzlement, and would hardly condemned 
public opinion the sixteenth century. Does Professor Laughton make 
article accusation against him that ‘he had accumulated considerable 
The yearly fee the treasurer was not large 18s. 4d.) and, understand his 
contract, was both expected and permitted that should make profit any out- 
standing balance provided the work was properly done, and there was nothing the 
ethics his position, then understood, debarring him from shipping and other 
mercantile transactions. The best proof that both Elizabeth and Burghley were satisfied 
that his gains were not too great lies the fact that, notwithstanding his supposed 
calculations, their knowledge them, and the efforts made remove him, held his 
post the day his death. Professor Laughton says that was ‘for many years 
more less directly partnership’ with Richard Chapman, private shipbuilder 
Deptford.’ Chapman was one the queen’s master shipwrights, but may have had 
private yard. not know what warrant Mr. Laughton has for his precise state- 
ment beyond the words another anonymous writer (State Papers Eliz. Dom. cciv. 17) 
that used Richard Chapman’s yard.’ person, among many other things, 
says that the ships are such bad condition that they ‘are brought their last 
end and dangerous state.’ This was October 1587, and the events the next 
year disproved the assertion. Again, goes say, ‘the shipwrights 
are his instruments serve his purpose and cloak for his dissembling,’ and there- 
upon observed that some these writers represent him sharing dis- 
honest gain with the shipwrights, while others pathetically deplore the shipwrights’ 
hard fate being subjected his some represent him quarrelling with 
the men with whom others maintain that was secretly league for underhand 
purposes. know, however, that Hawkins possessed vessels his own, and the 
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builder supplied everything needful. The latter was the cheaper 


way far first cost went, but was found that the ships did 
not last well. 


circumstance that had them repaired private yard when might have used 
the government slips really strong point his favour, although used his 
enemies the basis truth which build the liberal superstructure un- 
just and deceitful dealings.’ 

Professor Laughton proceeds: ‘It not correct say that were put 
aside idle calumnies: they were not indeed formally inquired into, but Burghley 
quietly satisfied himself that they were not unfounded, and drew stringent 
regulations intended prevent such abuses future, noting the rough draft his 
own hand, Remembrances abuses past John Hawkins was half the bargain with 
Peter Pett and Mathew not know what authority there may for saying 
that even informal inquiry was held, but may noted that these regulations 
referred Hawkins would his duty the chief officer the navy enforce them 

apply them himself. Was Burghley usually confiding? has escaped 
Professor Laughton’s notice that January 1587-8, Pett and Baker were called upon 
report Hawkins’s contract and how far had been accomplished (State Papers 
Dom. ccyiii. 18). Their report was unfavourable; space does not permit any criticism 
here, but its tenor may possibly explained their querulous complaint that, 
‘before (i.e. his appointment) the master shipwrights did direct and now they are 
directed.’ They were both shipwrights. Pett was variance with him, and Baker, 
described Mr. Laughton, but incorrectly, storekeeper Deptford, had been one 
the Wynter faction 1583. Had Burghley really believed that 1587 Hawkins 
was confederacy with these two men, hardly likely that they would immediately 
afterwards have been chosen sit judgment upon him, especially Burghley must 
have known that Pett was new, and Baker old, enemy. Moreover there 
curious similarity between this note Burghley’s and passage the paper Ally 
before quoted :—‘ Mathew Baker sayeth that when Peter Pett and did-take the re- 
pairing Her ships Hawkins would needs half with them, but the rest 
the did not know that Hawkins had any part with them.’ The resemblance 
between Burghley and Ally suggests the possibility that the former paraphrased his 
note from the latter’s without independent inquiry, but any ease may pointed 
out that indirect report what Baker said, that, according this account, 
Baker permitted himself blackmailed, although had for years been enmity 
with Hawkins (Lansd. MSS. 52, 118), and that concealed his woes from all his 
superiors until confided Mr. Ally. The two lines Cecil’s handwriting comprise 
truth the only evidence any weight against Hawkins, but they are mysterious 
they stand, for they imply that put himself the power avowed enemies, and 
are left quite ignorant the proofs—if there were any—on which they are based, 
how far Burghley subsequently modified his opinion. That did modify is, 
think, proved the letter quoted sup. 484 (cf. also State Papers Eliz. Dom. (1587) 
71). Professor Laughton explains ‘supervision which thought offensive’ 
exercised over his accounts Elizabeth due the ‘clear reasons’ she had ‘for 
doubting Hawkins’s integrity.’ But Professor Laughton here assumes the point 
issue, and has yet shown that his contemporaries, other than the subordinates 
whose perquisites had extinguished and the rivals whom had displaced, doubted 
his integrity. That Elizabeth haggled over his accounts proves nothing itself, for 
would difficult name any one her officials whose figures were not subjected 
the same suspicious and distrustful scrutiny. Sir Robert Mansel quoted Pro- 
fessor Laughton saying that Hawkins combined malice with dissimulation, rudeness 
behaviour, and was covetous the last degree.’ Without going into Mansel’s merits 
witness—and he, evidence very different order, was shown have stolen 
hugely treasurer (State Papers Dom. James xl. 87, xli. passim, and 101)— 
may noticed that although moved evident animus makes accusation 
dishonesty. Further, Sir Robert Cotton, his report (1608) the then abuses the 
naval administration, has, referring previous conditions, occasion frequently 
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The expenses the navy during the last twenty years 
Elizabeth’s rule were relatively enormous and would have excused 
her parsimony had she not been lavish herself. During the 
earlier years the reign the ordinary allowance was supposed 
year, and detailed statement for one these years, but 
with the date destroyed fire, occurs among the Cotton 

Wages Chatham, Deptford, Woolwich, and 
Portsmouth, keepers storehouses, porters 340 
Rent marsh ground, labourers’ 175 
Repairs houses, cranes all the 160 
Repairing docks, flood-gates 100 


Repairs hatches, furnaces, cook-rooms, labour 
Repairs Upnor, lighterage, maintenance great 
Ship-building and repairing, shipwrights, ship- 


Special estimates the cost. were drawn when fleet was 
sent sea, but between 1568 and 1579 the amount allowed for 


mention Hawkins, and invariably takes the period his control one during which 
the business the navy was well and honestly done. Monson’s opinion partly 
quoted Mr. Laughton, but the few words given not fairly express the strength 
Monson’s testimony. was undoubtedly competent and trustworthy observer, 
and one unstained repute; desires, when criticising the navy office the reign 
Charles ‘bring the state Hawkins’s and Burroughs’s time, who were 
perfect and honest men their places, the one treasurer and the other comptroller’ 
(Naval Tracts: Voyages, iii. 371, ed. 1704). significant fact that all 
the men who depose against Hawkins—Peter Pett, Baker, Wynter, Mansel, Sir Peter 
Buck, the writers the State Papers and the Lansdowne MS.—are persons 
tarnished honesty interested motives, and least four them his personal ene- 
mies while the other side have Cotton, Monson, Nottingham, and, hold, 
Burghley subsequently 1588, witnesses very different force. the absence 
verdict proceeding from judicial inquiry their evidence must allowed more 
weight than that made the stabs anonymous slanderers, jealous rivals, and 
envious subordinates. 

Hawkins was doubtless rough masterful man, readier with the iron hand than 
with the velvet glove, more popular with the seamen whose ranks had left than 
with the officials whose ranks had joined. was not great man, but his 
services England were great and entitle him any case kindly consideration 
the hands all Englishmen. But before branding his memory with the stain sys- 
tematic fraud well examine closely the doubtful shreds and tatters scandal 
the strength which condemned or—worse still—offered the easy charity 
condonation.’ 

Professor Laughton states that Hawkins succeeded Gonson Treasurer 
before 1573. But Gonson did not die till November 1577, although for year previously 
his representatives had carried the financial portion his duties. Hawkins was 
formally appointed from Jan. 1577-8 (Inquis. P.M.; State Papers Dom. 
and Audit Office Declared Accounts, s.v. Navy. Cf. State Papers Dom. ccii. 35). 

Otho, ix. 104, 
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the ordinary charges the character specified the foregoing 
account was But war preparation for war, 
together with the building and equipping large number new 
ships, had greatly increased the expenditure for 1580 was 
and then for the following four years again averaged 
year. 1585 was 1586 and 1587 
These payments were made Hawkins, those made for 
provisions being distinct. The accounts for 1588 are both contra- 
dictory and complicated, and not likely that they will now 
obtained with any exactness. collection just 
quoted gives the payments made Hawkins that year 
and from the state papers find that between January and 
September had the total perhaps roughly 
The amounts paid Quarles for victualling reach 
Another document printed makes the naval expenses 
from the beginning November 1587 the end September 
1588, exclusive victualling and the charges borne London and 
other ports, reach the much larger sum Powder and 
shot were used the value 10,000/. while was required 
make good the damage done the fleet. Another estimate puts 
the expenses the year gives the cost fleets: the 
Lord Admiral’s, Seymour’s, coasters and volun- 
extraordinary charges, other extraordinary charges, 
ordinary allowed, 2,300/. Finally have the items stated 
different wages conduct and discharge money 
tonnage (hire of) other expenses extraor- 
dinary allowances and rewards The remuneration ‘hurt 
men and them that fired the ships’ was and the compensa- 
tion paid for the eight vessels converted into fireships and sent 
among the Spaniards during the anxious night the 28-29th 
July was perhaps the cheapest national investment that 
this country has ever Two them were 200 tons each, 
all they measured 1,230 tons. 

There were pay, during the struggle the channel, 
queen’s ships and 163 merchantmen, but all through the year 
merchantmen had been taken discharged, and men-of-war 
put and out commission, the need seemed more less 
urgent. There were admirals, vice-admirals, 126 captains, 
masters, lieutenants, corporals, ensign bearers, secre- 
taries, preachers, and 11,618 soldiers, sailors, and 

State Papers Dom. Eliz. ccii. 35. Cott. MSS. Otho, ix. ff. 129, 130. 

State Papers Dom. Eliz. Ibid. cexvii. 20, and 81. 

Burghley Papers, 620 seq. State Papers Dom. Eliz. 72, 75. 
Cott. MSS. Otho, ix. 192. State Papers Dom. Eliz. 71. 


Cott. MSS. Otho, 192. Other authorities mention larger number 
men. 
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The following table, compiled from various papers, gives the scale 
pay sea 1588 and generally throughout the reign for all 


ranks, but for subordinate officers varied according the rate 
the ship 


Per day Per month 
£ d, £ s. @. £ d £ s 

Lord Admiral Master Car- 


The rates differed various times according the demand for 
men, but comparison the early and closing years the reign 
will show steady increase the scale wages. captain was 
also allowed two servants for every fifty men the crew, and 
was knight two men more each case; this really meant that 
was licensed draw pay and rations, the value money 
rations, for the permitted number they 
were actually board. 

had enabled the officials with fair 
accuracy the probable cost sending squadron sea. 
October 1580—Drake had returned September and Mendoza was 
vapouring—such estimate was made out for men-of-war 
manned 4,030 seamen and gunners and 1690 soldiers. The 
press and conduct money the seamen amounts 10s., 
that the soldiers and their coat money sea stores 
ships 800/.; and wages soldiers and sailors for one month 
6s. 8d. The discharge money for both soldiers and sailors 
and provisions for one month the charges 
make total for the first month. there would 
press, conduct, coat, and discharge money, other extra items, 
reckoned the following months, the cost, after the first, would 
month. For another 6,000/. twenty-two armed 
merchantmen can joined with the 

After the Armada year the naval expenses still remained very 


Cott. MSS. Otho, ix. ff. 110, 191; and State Papers Dom. Eliz. cexvi. 18, and 
36. 


State Papers Dom. Eliz. 20. 
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great. For the succeeding six years they were, round num- 
bers 

1589, £54,000 1591, £38,000 £26,000 

1590, £59,000 1592, £30,000 1594, 


The cost Frobisher’s expedition 1589 was nearly 
that Hawkins 1590 upwards The outlay atten- 
dant upon Essex’s fleet 1596 was and that the 
Drake-Hawkins venture 1595 was which Drake 
subscribed upwards 12,000/. and Hawkins Plunder 
was course the chief object these enterprises, which persons 
all classes took shares, but, with the exception the earl 
Cumberland’s magnificent capture the Dios,’ neither 
the crown nor private adventurers can said have obtained 
much pecuniary profit from them. When Hawkins went sea for 
the last time 1595, was agreed that the queen was furnish 
and put order six men-of-war for which she was 
third the booty. Hawkins was provision the fleet and have 
another third, and the men the remainder; presumably private 
arrangement was made with Drake, the conditions were altered 
before The voyage was disastrous failure financially 
and cost the lives Drake and Hawkins, but the lower ranks did 
not fare badly was said that 1,000/. was embezzled the sale 
powder alone, and some the men, being drunk, ‘showed 
great store gold’ their 

the case the Madre Dios’ there was only one queen’s 
ship among the ten present her capture, and that one was beaten 
off but her majesty the exercise her prerogative, claiming 
the free services her subjects, demanded the lion’s share the 
proceeds. the men were not paid wages, the usual arrangement 
for the division plunder appears have been that ships were 
cruising, and thirds’ were agreed upon, the spoil was divided 
into three parts, viz. tonnage (i.e. owners) one part, the victuallers 
second the men the remaining third. But ships 
joined ‘consortship’ their spoil was divided ton for ton 
and man for man, then each vessel’s share was joined and 
divided into thirds the second mode appears that 
ships belonging the squadron but absent from particular 
capture would still share the pillage. The captain was entitled 
ten shares, the master and lieutenant seven eight, and most 
the remaining officers four five each; the cruiser was 
privateer the Lord High Admiral took tenth from each the thirds. 


Cott. MSS. Otho, ix. ff. 131, 132. 

State Papers Dom. Eliz. 42, 51. 

MSS. 73, 38. 
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For the twelve years, Nottingham’s tenths amounted 
upwards The following computation, taken from the 
Lansdowne MS. quoted above, shows the proportions due this 
system division, assuming the value the carrack’s cargo 
have been 


‘ 7108 ’ 2 
tonnage, 350 6,294 
‘ ’ 2 
7 ’ 
victualling 5,607 


Here there was total 2,595 tons. One third 
13s. 4d., and this divided 2,595 gives unit 17/. 19s. 6d. 
aton. For the‘ 450 times 19s. 6d. yields, roughly, 
the 9s. which her tonnage entitles her, and the same 
calculation gives the shares the other ships and the men, 
the latter case substituting 1,057 for 2,595. the end, after much 
bickering, Elizabeth took nearly the plunder. 

Among the many documents relating naval affairs which 
have been examined for the purpose this paper, have found 
only one which refers the contemporary method calculating 
tonnage. occurs among others concerning the navy for the year 
1582 and presumably drawn The writer 
says: proportion breadth, depth, and length any ship 
judge what burden she may merchant’s goods and how 
much dead weight ton and tonnage. The 
London being breadth feet, depth feet from that breadth 
the hold, and the keel feet length, doth carry burden 
merchant’s goods (in pipes oil Bordeaux wine) 160 tons, 
but accompther dead weight, her ton and tonnage, may 
added one-third part the same burden which maketh her 
tonnage 2133. After the same rate these proportions follow 

Harl. MSS. 598. 

Note that this ship has been reckoned 260, 300, and 350 tons various 
preceding lists, 

109 State Papers Dom. Eliz. clii. 19. From passage another paper tonnage, 


temp. Charles infer that Mathew Baker, the shipwright several times mentioned 
this article, devised the method here described. 
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—-— at midship from her | Keel cask oil weight 
| | feet feet | feet | tons 


‘To find the burden any ship proportionally the Ascen- 
before specified, multiply the breadth her her depth 
and the product her length the keel, the amounting sum you 
shall use for your divisor. 15,552, the solid cubical number for 
the give 160 tons, her just burthen, what shall 8,400, 
the solid number ship feet broad, feet deep, and feet 
keel. Work and you shall find tons burden, while you add 
one-third you shall find your tonnage 114 From these 
scanty data the specialist may able the exact 
measurement modern tonnage Elizabethan vessel. 

have detailed account the cost shipbuilding. The 
nearest approach one occurs for ship apparently built 1561, 
perhaps the The whole amount which 
the timber cost 1,200/., spars and ironwork and wages 
this does not appear include sails, The 
culverins, demi-culverins, sakers, and minions. The cost 
ordnance during the earlier years the reign was 
but afterwards ton for iron, and sometimes 5l. 6s. 8d. for 
brass guns. But many different prices are met with, and there 
were certainly many qualities. However, its reputation was such 
that the Spaniards were prepared give ton for and 
pay pension the man who would instrumental obtaining 
for The exportation ordnance was strictly prohibited, 
and the founders had enter into bonds not export without 
licence but was considered that, previous 1592, out 2,000 
tons yearly made, 1,600 were secretly sent iron, 
stone shot were still used for artillery, probably for economy, 
they only cost sixpence each. 

The Triumph’ see was the largest the navy, but she, 
like the others, was only two-decker, and said that the first 
three-decker under the English flag was the St. Philip’ brought 
home Drake 1587. The ‘Triumph’ was supposed 
manned 450 seamen, gunners, and 200 soldiers; she was 

the list 1602 the ‘Elizabeth’ given feet beam. the same ship. 

Cecil MSS. Cal. No. 846. State Papers Dom. clxxxv. 33, 34. 


ecxliv. 116. 
31; and State Papers Dom. Add. 43. 
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furnished with 258 harquebuses, 200 pikes, 200 bills, 200 corslets, 
200 morions, bows and 100 sheaves arrows there were 750 
corn powder, and 4,470 lb. serpentine powder 
When she was built, guns various calibres were mixed in- 
discriminately the upper and lower decks but from schedule, 
dated October 1595, iron ordnance provided for the lesser 
ship now building’ (probably the Warspite’), can note the 


distribution the guns and the tendency limit the varieties 


For the stern and prow the lower overloppe 
For the capstan deck the sides culverins 


For the stern and prow the 


Ships royal,’ such the Triumph’ and Elizabeth,’ always, 
and second rates usually, had four masts, viz. fore, main, mizen, 
and bonaventure mizen, besides small sprit-sail mast the 
bowsprit. The fore and main masts had each two yards, the two 
mizen masts one yard apiece. 

The heaviest anchor made was but they were usually 
much smaller, and large vessel sometimes had from ten fifteen 
them various weights man-of-war consequently had carry 
corresponding number cables, which occupied excessive 
space. Cables were supposed have half inch 
circumference for every foot the ship’s ship feet 
breadth had therefore her largest cable sixteen inches circum- 
ference, besides frum six twelve others smaller size. 1589 
were ordered for new ship, probably the Merhonour,’— 
two inches circumference weighing five tons, four inches 
weighing tons, two inches weighing tons, and one 
inches weighing one and quarter The price anchors 
was about 30s. the that cables, usually imported the 
Muscovy company, varied according the size. 

speaks sufficiently for the courage the Elizabethan sailor 
that during the whole the reign but two English men-of-war 
were captured the Spaniards, and then only after desperate 
fighting against overwhelming speaks equally well for 
his seamanship afloat, and the skill and good workmanship 
shipwrights ashore, that not one was lost stress weather, 
fire, running aground. During those same years, and 
sometimes during the same gales which the English ships 
weathered successfully, whole Spanish fleets foundered sea. 


The ‘Jesus Lubeck,’ and the.‘ Revenge.’ 
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Count Lally 


destruction the French power India was judicially 
attributed the treason Count Lally.' After the passions 
the moment had subsided, the sentence was reversed, and 
the calumny has not been revived. But other grounds 
the murdered man has been held greatly accountable for the 
catastrophe which strove stoutly avert. That, fact, 
did contribute bring about undeniable; but how far 
his conduct was morally culpable means simple 
question might appear be; for though his want judgment 
and temper was conspicuous and baneful, generally much 
easier pronounce how acted wrongly, than how could, 
under all the the case, have acted rightly; while 
his angry tone and bitter speeches were partly the result extreme 
provocation, partly desperate expedient for flogging into activity 
the lagging energies those who, their apathy, remissness, and 
factious obstruction, were, thought, reducing him inaction, 
and fatally compromising the cause which was the ardent 
champion. 

Few men have been misplaced, sorely tried experiences 
least adapted their character, their lifelong training and asso- 
ciations, their fixed modes thought, and hence certain make 
serious and irreparable mistakes. And though notorious that 
Lally’s difficulties were very great, and were aggravated his own 
conduct, impossible estimate him fairly without taking into 
account much that not well known—the purport his 
tions and their liability lead him into trouble, the details his 
personal relations with Bussy, Lavaur, and others, and the insidious 
conspiracy against his authority and favour his rival, which 
constantly suspected, and which was length brought light 
though still impossible prove, direct evidence, the extent 
the combination against him, and the complicity Bussy himself. 


described his son ‘Sir Thomas Lally Tolendal, connu depuis 
sous nom comte Lally’ (Mémoire produit Conseil d’Etat Roi, 1779, 
28). 
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hope, the short sketch his career, throw 
some light these and other matters, which far explain 
much Lally’s seeming perversity. 

Tibulle Hamont, whose monograph were in- 
debted former occasion,? has since given full and conscientious 
account Lally, work based the voluminous materials 
already print, and unpublished matter disinterred from state 
archives and public libraries.* far from being inclined exalt 
his subject into hero, regards him the incarnation evil 
principle—direct antagonism the policy Dupleix—and conse- 
quently the efficient instrument blind counsels which delibe- 
rately rejected the great prize aimed that remarkable man, 
and still coveted rule India. And this, 
the writer’s eyes, unpardonable offence colours his whole estimate 
Lally, and precludes all sympathy with him. Hamont 
also fully alive his moral defects and their injurious consequences. 
But has bestowed much pains unravelling what have called 
the secret history the Indian enterprise, and has illustrated 
with apt and copious quotations from the instruetions the go- 
vernment, the correspondence between the general and his rival, 
Lally’s private letters friends, his and other authentic 
sources information. has also minutely criticised and tho- 
roughly discredited the scandalous chronicle compiled Lavaur 
(the discovery which, after the author’s death,was the immediate 
occasion Lally’s impeachment) and fully exposed the shameless 
iniquity the trial. his personal bias against the 
unfortunate general politician, his honest and careful delinea- 
tion the under-current affairs, confirmed the ipsissima verba 
the prominent personages, enables the reader form inde- 
pendent judgment Lally’s conduct and that his domestic 
adversaries. shall endeavour, far our limits permit, 
state the case fairly, though not always confidently, nor always 
accordance with Hamont’s conclusions. 

Lally-Tollendal was born Romans, Dauphiné, 1702. 
His mother belonged noble French family. His father, Sir 
Gerard Lally, was Irish Jacobite, who after William’s triumph 
became colonel the Irish regiment the French service, raised 
his relative, General Dillon. enthusiastie legitimist, 
confidently anticipated the re-establishment the exiled line. But 
meanwhile served faithfully the Grand Monarque, who had 
befriended his unhappy sovereign, and provided military career 
for the gallant victims James’s perversity. inspired his son 
with his own sentiments; and thus the boy’s surroundings were 


D’aprés documents inédits. Par Tibulle Hamont. Paris: 
Plon, Nourrit Cie. 1887. 
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peculiar; his allegiance was divided, his political position pro- 
visional; and his later disinclination see facts they were 
may have been partly due his inveterate habit underrating 
ignoring the practical obstacles the fulfilment his hopes 
Stuart restoration. was well educated: languages, ancient and 
modern, history, and science, alternately engaged his attention 
and was devoted from his childhood the career arms. 
commission his father’s regiment was conferred him 
when was only eight years old; and was initiated into the 
mystery war spending his holidays with his father camp, 
and mounting guard the trenches before Barcelona. his 
eighteenth year the regent offered make him colonel, but this 
honour his father declined. the sieges Kehl and Philipsbourg 
distinguished himself, and one occasion rescued his father 
spirited charge. 

The conclusion peace left Lally free indulge his Jacobite 
zeal. visited England, explored the scene with view 
invasion, cultivated personal relations with the disaffected, and 
returned with increased ardour the cause, and keen desire 
promote rising, aided European coalition. this frame 
mind conceived scheme characteristically bold young 
man, even that age political adventurers. thought that 
alliance between France and Russia would best serve his purpose, 
would almost certainly involve renewed war with England. 
This indeed the Fleury was little likely desire, even had 
the inducements such alliance been stronger than any that 
Lally could once suggest. But might offer his services 
political pioneer, and encouraged might find the spot materials 
for strengthening his case. His deepest motive, course, could 
not avow. And, eager was, his pretensions undertake such 
mission were slight. But was not wanting self-assurance, 
and friends court, hostile England, brought their 
his favour bear the cardinal, who saw him convenient 
agent for ascertaining informally the secret disposition the 
Muscovite court. But for the hope benefiting the cause which 
was the votary, Lally had little reason. plume himself upon 
the precarious footing which had gained the threshold the 
establishment. travelled his own expense; 
had not even passport, and definite instructions. 
Thus landing Riga was arrested suspicious character 
and two months elapsed before was released, and provided with 
passport, through the good offices the Pretender’s agent. Parry- 
ing the curiosity, and declining the obliging attentions the 
chancellor, Count Ostermann, whose German leanings were not 
suited his taste, yet contrived introduced him 
Biron, duke Courland, first favourite the The duke 
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spoke warmly the cardinal and Lally intimated that would 
willingly make these favourable sentiments known the proper 
quarter, and then prudently took his leave. 

Before long Lally was summoned private audience, under 
the impression that was charged with secret commission. 


Though constrained disclaim this form, and profess himself 


simply inquisitive traveller, again expressed his satisfaction 
the duke’s friendly disposition towards the cardinal, and 
Biron’s instance then and there penned letter Fleury with 
the good tidings. Further conferences followed, which the 
favourite showed increasing desire establish confidential 
relation with Fleury, which might serve, shorter and easier 
course than that the ordinary diplomatic channels, accom- 
modate the differences between the courts, and strengthen his own 
situation. Lally was gratified find that had not counted 
without his host, but embarrassed his want official character, 
and consequent inability improve the occasion might other- 
wise have done. vain lingered for months his letter remained 
unanswered. The cardinal did not care commit himself through 
such medium, perhaps preferred await more definite com- 
munication. Lally felt that was losing ground, and that his 
equivocal position was not free from danger. therefore urged 
the importance his immediate return France, where personal 
intercourse with the minister might accomplish more than 
could hope letters. Biron dismissed him with strong 
assurance his desire for Franco-Russian alliance. Though 


Lally had not altogether failed, was mortified the implicit. 
his capacity for regular business, and his return 


remonstrated freely with Fleury, who rallied him his impatience, 
and asked for written report his mission, and the impressions 
which had derived from it. This was promptly tendered, and 
remains remarkable monument his quickness observation, 
and adroitness marshalling and interpreting facts the direc- 
tion his foregone conclusion. This exposition the internal 
state and resources the Russian empire, the advantages 
which France might anticipate from alliance with it, and 
Biron’s personal interest promoting such alliance, seems 
have produced some effect the cardinal. But the course 
recommended was too decided lightly cautious. 
statesman. Lally tried hard commit him soliciting 
renewed and more formal mission. But before anything had been 
arranged the aged minister died, and the scheme fell the ground. 

Reverting the career arms, proved more successful, 
gained the reputation good officer and the honours his pro- 
fession. 1742 his conduct Flanders caused Marshal 
Noailles select him chief the staff. His services the 
sieges Menin, Ypres, and Furnes were recognised the 
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raising new Irish regiment, which commanded, and which 
bore his name. This rapidly brought into excellent state 
discipline. But his proudest achievements were Fontenoy, for 
the defeat the English was much due him. Before the battle 
averted great danger discovering path which the enemy 
might have used for turning the French army. did not, 
his son affirms, suggest the timely use the guns which, 
Carlyle says, slit like ribbon the terrible English column, 
certainly led the dashing charge the Irish troops, which com- 
pleted its overthrow. His rallying cry this occasion was 
Jacobite one. que pas seulement contre les ennemis 
France, que contre vos propres ennemis que vous allez 
combattre. the right chord, and for once triumphed over 
Hanover. was wounded. The Dauphin the battle field 
announced the king’s appreciation his conduct. Louis made him 
brigadier and his bravery was the general theme. This was the 
more gratifying because his ancestral sovereign was now the 
crisis his fortune, and with his recent honours thick upon him 
could more hopefully advocate French support Charles 
Edward’s enterprise. 

Lally now proposed that 10,000 soldiers should co-operate the 
invasion, and this was nominally approved. They were com- 
manded Richelieu, with Lally his quartermaster-general. 
Voltaire, who was engaged the preparations, extols Lally’s zeal, 
boldness, and (singularly enough) his douces, adding, however, 
que ses malheurs par suite. Anticipating the departure 
the French armament, joined the young Pretender with small 
part his regiment, only find that the march London had 
been abandoned Derby. His announcement Richelieu’s 
speedy coming was counterpoise the depressing passiveness 
the English Jacobites; and though deplored the retreat, 
was too good professional soldier not detect the incom- 
petence the clans for regular warfare. This conviction was 
shared the marquis the French envoy with Charles 
Edward, between whom and Lally cordial understanding was soon 
established and joint memorial they pleaded earnestly for 
the prompt despatch the promised force. But the French 
government, though ready enough make threatening demon- 
stration, was not hearty the cause the Pretender; the English 
fleet was the and the weather was unfavourable. Thus 
Charles Edward and his gallant Highlanders were left fight their 
own battle. 

Lally was indeed present Falkirk; but soon after re- 
paired Ireland, and thence Spain, still the vain hope 
obtaining assistance, and then ventured secretly visit London. 
was detected, escorted Portsmouth, and ordered leave the 
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kingdom. But returned the capital, and this becoming 
known, price was put upon his head. fled, disguised 
sailor, and reaching the coast this costume was pressed 
smugglers, and had the piquant sensation hearing them discuss 
the chances gaining the promised reward for his discovery. But 
persuaded them that would better speculation avail 
themselves his local knowledge traffic the French coast. 
They were chased and captured French cruiser, and carried 
Boulogne, where the governor released Lally, who proceeded 
Versailles, try the effect personal appeal behalf. the 
sinking cause. The answer was far encouraging that joined 
the assembled armament. But never sailed; and soon the 
tidings Culloden filled him with despair. Songeons, wrote, 
battre les Anglais puisqu’on peut les battre 
chez eux. The Pretender received his devoted follower the 
warmest manner, and wished decorate him with Irish 
peerage. But declined the hollow emblem failure, though not 
the thankless office petitioning the king befriend another 
descent. This being refused, rejoined the army; led another 
brilliant charge Lawfeld, and was indefatigable the siege 
Bergen-op-Zoom, where was again wounded, and narrowly 
escaped destruction from the explosion mine. rash 
reconnaissance was taken prisoner. afterwards took part 
the siege Maastricht, where was severely wounded, and 
received high commendation from Marshal Saxe, who made him 
maréchal camp. the conclusion peace again visited 
London the Jacobite interest. The duke Cumberland soon 
forced him depart, but not before had had secret interview 
with the prince Wales, who thought him odd—a compliment 
which Lally probably returned. Whatever Voltaire may have 
found him the eve the its ruinous result, and the tem- 
porising conduct the French government, which had deluded and 
profoundly disgusted him, and lost the fairest opportunity 
gratifying his passionate yearning for Stuart restoration, seem 
have greatly soured his and developed his worse 
qualities, the most serious injury his Indian enterprise. 
Dupleix’s policy had found little favour France. was, 
itself, too speculative, too artificial, and too liable the 
suspicion personal motives, inspire confidence and practice 
had not fulfilled its early promise. The acquisition the 
Circars was substantial gain; but was accompanied the 
onerous obligation supporting the Nizam his precarious 
throne. That French commercial agent should affect the airs 
Mogul sub-viceroy seemed preposterous and intolerable. And 
while the company saw the attempt establish French ascen- 
dency alarming prospect endless war the coast, wild 
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enterprises the interior, suspended trade, and embarrassed 
finances, the government dreaded that the local contest might 
swell into the proportions international war. Hence the 
recall Dupleix, and Godeheu’s pacific mission. But soon 
appeared that simply put back the political clock was impossible. 
Fighting ceased for the moment, but the elements hostility 
remained, partly the ground-swell raised the late 
tempest war, partly from the state things produced the 
pacification. was easier announce that both parties were 
bound thenceforth subside into quiet traders, than dispose 
them so, remove mutual suspicions that more ambi- 
tious designs were longer cherished. The necessity self- 
defence had been too well proved; and jealous rivals, with 
armed force command, would strongly tempted employ 
slight provocation against each other, before the service 
native rulers, whose assistance they might require their own 
extremity. Godeheu’s declared aim was establish equality 
between the possessions the two European companies. The 
French retained the assignments the the English their 
jughire around Madras. But the grant had been made 
for the support Bussy’s contingent, this was still left the 
Dekkan. That such arrangement was not strictly consistent 
with the professed renunciation Dupleix’s policy, the English 
could not fail nor could they forget that the subahdar 
claimed over-lord the Carnatic, and that the French still 
oceupied the stronghold Gingee, the heart the province. 
the other hand, the French could little forget that Mahomet 
Ali was the creature the English; and they soon learned that 
Bussy’s position had been much shaken Dupleix’s recall, and 
had been rather regained—only remarkable 
combination military vigour and diplomatic that the 
subahdar himself was threatened not only his inveterate enemies, 
the Mahrattas, but the ambitious intrigues his brother, 
Nizam Ali, who favoured, and was encouraged by, the English. And 
defiance the self-denying ordinance negotiated Godeheu, 
Bussy’s arms were soon after employed, the subahdar’s 
against Mysore, and those the English reducing obedience 
Mahomet Ali’s nominal subjects the hitherto almost independent 
country, south the Cavery. Thus, apart from more remote 
dangers disturbance, the European settlers still watched each 
other with jealous eyes; and their continued connexion with 
native states, which were means friendly each other, and 
were exposed internal revolutions, boded ill for the preservation 
peace, and the prosperity commerce. 

Hence the outbreak the Seven Years’ War Europe probably 
only anticipated, more legitimate and direct form, impend- 
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ing recurrence the old quarrel between the English and the 
French the Carnatic. The directors the French company 
conceived new hopes from the resolution the government 
employ strong force the Coromandel coast. With little help 
from home Dupleix had kept the contest undecided the end: 
what might not good general, the head regular army, 
aided fleet, achieve, especially the English were taken 
surprise, and assailed before they could adequately reinforced 
short and vigorous might decide their fate. Their 
few troops might overpowered, their settlements captured, their 
trade ruined and even their complete expulsion should not out- 
‘last the war, the victors might, the interval, secure advantages 
which would give them permanent ascendency over their 
commercial rivals. For the conduct such enterprise the 
directors thought Lally peculiarly fit. His energy, boldness, 
firmness purpose, his established military reputation, his intense 
hatred Hanoverian rule, his profound contempt for the civilian 
Dupleix’s warlike fever, for Bussy’s vaunted triumphs over Asiatics, 
and for the idea that the transparent artifices merchant could 
place the Mogul empire his disposal, all recommended him 
their patronage. They accordingly preferred urgent request 
that should appointed command the expedition. But the 
minister Argenson knew him too well comply with their wish, 
until had warned them its probable consequences terms 
distinct that they ought not have been disregarded, and 
prophetic that they demand insertion here. 

Vous vous méprenez. sais mieux que vous que vaut 
Lally; mais faut nous laisser Europe. C’est feu que son 
activité. transige pas sur discipline, horreur tout qui 
marche pas droit, dépite contre tout qui pas vite, tait rien 
qu’il sent l’exprime termes qui s’oublient pas. Tout cela est 
excellent parmi nous; mais dans vos comptoirs d’Asie, que vous 
semble? premiére négligence qui compromettrait les armes Roi, 
tonnera, s’il sévit pas. fera manquer ses opérations pour venger 
lui. Pondicherry aura guerre civile dans ses murs avec guerre 
extérieure ses portes; croyez-moi, les plans Lally sont excellents 
mais faut charger autre que lui 


memorial the Indian question which Lally this time 
submitted the government ought also have excited misgivings. 
For, airily assuming the triumph the French over the English, 
proposed follow this territorial readjustment quite 
incompatible with the the case, and had been 
feasible the moment, fraught with later danger. But was 
part his plan that the company should thenceforth maintain 


Hamont, pp. 65, 66. 
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attitude complete political neutrality, his ignorant and rash 
made him the more acceptable those who understood 
little better than did the actual condition the Peninsula. 

The instructions the government expressly enjoined that the 
should disentangled from native est 
essentiel que Compagnie s’en retire aussitét pourra, sans 
other hand, important notice that this course was not 
ordered taken once, nor until the stress the English war 
should over. que Von sera coste Coromandel dans 
une sorte avec les Anglais, qu’on aura guerre avee eux, 
celle des deux nations qui voudrait retirer les Maures 
risque voir les puissances pays réunir son ennemy contre 
elle, par cette raison, convient pas encore concentrer dans 
les établissements que veut Nay further, participation 
native warfare explicitly sanctioned, far such action may 
contribute the conquest the English. peut trop recom- 
mander Lally prendre aucune part dans les des 
différentes puissances procurera par des facilités 
pour attaquer Goudeleur Madras, expulser les Anglais céte 
the same vein suggested that Bussy, 
one his lieutenants, might march from the into the 
Northern Carnatic, and thus effect diversion aid the opera- 
tions the main army. Lally was use his own discretion 
the withdrawal Bussy and his contingent from the Dekkan, 
and beware turning Salabat from ally intoan enemy. And 
when the alliance was renounced, the territorial revenues were 
retained long possible. This was hint that Lally might 
manage keep possession the Circars, without rendering the 
military service the performance which was the condition the 
tenure. Such hints was not likely disregard, especially when 
they coincided with his own ideas. Thus, suspicion was intim- 
ated that Dupleix’s scheme had been promoted the military class 
for personal objects; that the subahdar was little better than 
and that both and Bussy and his officers had been 
liberally maintained the company’s cost. The truth was 
ascertained from impartial person, well acquainted with the 
Dekkan. But was not easy obtain such evidence, and 
Lally inclined the same view, was tempted use his discretion 
summarily cancelling Bussy’s appointment, for the evil conse- 
quences which rash act his employers were thus partly account- 
able. 

The same ensnaring ambiguity discernible his prescribed 
relations the government Pondicherry. His powers were not 
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only ample but inquisitorial. Yet was ordered defer those 
whom was authorised control and correct. was appointed 
lieutenant-general and inspector-general, and all classes, from the 
highest the lowest, were obey him comme ils feraient propre 
personne roi. his own request, was invested with the 
right concluding treaties. But his orders were—de concerter avec 
les directeurs, gouverneurs commandants particuliers des établisse- 
ments Compagnie, les projets formerait sur les opérations 
guerre, par rapport aux influences que ces opérations pourraient 
avoir sur commerce Compagnie, aux effets qui pourraient 
résulter des puissances pays. Hamont remarks 
Cette clause était créer dans 
Lally’s want local experience ought have warned him 
distrust his first impressions, seek information, and adapt his 
proceedings ascertained facts, was certainly perilous au- 
thorise such comprehensive interference with the exercise his 
military judgment. And the danger was much increased his 
being also enjoined guard against the latent sympathy the 
governor, Leyrit, with Dupleix’s policy, and institute inquiry 
into the administration, reform abuses, and repress corruption. 
Lally aura beaucoup peine déraciner Vesprit 
qui Pondicherry, serait des plus grands services 

Another serious danger was involved the independence the 
admiral. was co-operate the attack the enemy’s mari- 
time settlements. But there was secure harbourage the 
Coromandel coast, and the violence the monsoon was dangerous 
shipping, the fleet was accustomed repair the remote French 
islands during the tempestuous season. And the admiral could not 
controlled his choice times for departing and returning. 
bold and zealous officer might not hesitate risk much for the 
attainment great object. But too exclusive care for the 
security his squadron might banish the admiral the critical 
moment, and ruin the general’s combinations. 

The campaign was begin with the siege Fort St. David, 
but not until the French force was superior sea, well 
land, inconvenient restriction. Madras was next 
reduced. both cases the fortifications were destroyed, and 
Labourdonnais’ precedent holding conquered place ransom 
was not followed. The general was cautioned againt wearing 
out his army expeditions into the interior. But might 
necessary take Arcot and so, Arcot was 
attacked first. 

The army was comprise six infantry battalions, belonging 

Hamont, 65. Ibid. 69. 
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Lally’s own regiment, and those Bussy and Lorraine, with 
complement artillery and engineers; the fleet six men war, 
and some the company’s ships the military chest was contain 
6,000,000 livres. The admiral and the chief engineer had been 
recommended Lally, and was accompanied brilliant staff, 
The departure was fixed for February, 1757. But, from the first, 
adverse fate seemed beset the expedition. Aché, brave 
but unenterprising seaman, and Dure, incompetent engineer, 
were substituted for the men Lally’s choice; and royal order 
cut down the proportions the armament one-third. Thereupon 
the general and the admiral prayed excused—but vain 
and Lally was reassured the promise timely reinforcements. 
Soupire was despatched advance with 1,000 men. But official 
obstacles and stress weather retarded the final departure the 
main body until May; and much time was wasted the voyage 
that lasted year. When April 1758, Lally, fretting 
the long delay, caught sight Cuddalore, Soupire had been several 
months India, but had accomplished little and the English fleet 
had just arrived. the advantage surprise had been lost. 

Fort St. David was strong, well-armed, and had numerous 
garrison, commanded Polier, good officer. carry 
coup main seemed out the question, and Aché raised 
plausible objections against immediate investment. But 
last consented anchor, and Lally proceeded the same day 
Pondicherry, quest Soupire’s detachment and the company’s 
troops. ominous accident did not improve his was 
carelessly saluted battery loaded with ball, and his ship was 
struck. Treating the council with scant ceremony, demanded 
information the strength the enemy and supply money, 
but could obtain neither. knew, however, that the English 
fleet was hand; and hoping anticipate its movement, 
mustered the available force, 700 Europeans, several thousand 
sepoys, small body cavalry, and eight guns; and marching 
the same evening, they reached Cuddalore, adjacent Fort St. 
David, the following morning. The want guides and pro- 
visions, the desertion native porters who had been pressed into 
the service, the heat and other discomforts the forced march, 
gave foretaste the severe trials which awaited the army. 
Preparations were being made for immediate assault 
Cuddalore, and the troops were about disembark, when the 
English fleet 

Lally’s spirit rose with the danger. scorned abandon, 
even suspend, the attack; and while Aché engaged the fleet, 
maintained his position between the town and the fortress, and 


This Hamont’s statement. According other accounts, the fleets fought 
running battle further the south. 
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constructed his batteries. The sea-fight raged for time near the 
coast, and then its thunders died away the distance. The event 
was and English victory would render the position 
the small French force very critical. Still Lally persisted, and 
three days after his arrival Cuddalore surrendered, without blow 
having been struck its defence the garrison Fort St. David, 
which had been hastily collected, and was indifferent quality 
that Polier had confidence it. Five days later Lally learned 
that the French fleet had arrived off Pondicherry his troops soon 
ioined him, but the ships had suffered too severely obey his 
summons his guns were few compared those the fort; and 
his urgent application for ammunition, tools, fascines and gabions 
produced effect. The commissariat was desperate state, and 
the detection several practices injurious the service, and the 
backwardness the government punish the offenders, inclined 
the general suspect that was less unable than unwilling 
assist him. placable mood repaired Pondicherry, 
resolved carry matters with high hand. vain insisted 
that was his business fight, and that the council provide 
him with the means doing siége St. 
David. veux prendre forteresse, mais, pour 
cela, faut des canons des munitions. Votre devoir est 
les préparation vous regarde. chacun son 
role. 

Lally was told that the necessary means could only obtained 
with the aid uative alliances, which reprobated. there- 
upon announced his intention providing transport forced 
requisition and seized cattle, carts and boats, regardless the 
protest the government, and the general But did 
more. Natives all classes and castes were compelled coolie 
service and great was the consternation that the people fled 
terror, and the impressed porters and carters abandoned their 
charges the way, and were replaced fresh batch equally 
reluctant recruits. such means the besiegers were supplied with 
sufficient matériel prosecute their operations. Three outworks 
were stormed, fourth was evacuated, and Dure was ordered 
open the trenches. But began far off, and with such inter- 
vening obstacles, that Lally was obliged himself choose more 
suitable point departure. The work went on, but the army suf- 
fered much from the heat, the drifting sand, and scant nutriment 
many died, became delirious, from sunstroke. The second 
parallel had been completed, and the batteries erected, when tidings 
came that, the sailors had mutinied for want pay, the fleet was 
immovable. strangely worded and strangely spelt letter from 
Aché confirmed this intelligence, and bemoaned his helplessness. 


His instructions sanctioned this view. 
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Lally hastened Pondicherry, taking with him 400 men rein- 
force the admiral’s and with much difficulty, and 
advancing 60,000 livres his own money, induced his colleague 
sail. The siege was pressed; and unrelieved land sea, his 
water-supply failing, his garrison drunken and unmanageable, and 
his defences crumbling under the fire the besiegers, Polier sur- 
and Lally utterly demolished the place, and re-entered 
Pondicherry triumph. 

Thus had accomplished the first part his enterprise, and 
spite serious obstacles had rapidly reduced fortress which 
had Dupleix’s repeated efforts. The enemy had not 
ventured either meet him the field, bear the brunt 
assault. Another resolute effort ought make him master 
Madras, which had been easily taken Labourdonnais with 
force contemptible compared the French army now brought 
against it. Arcot and Trichinopoly, unaided the English fleet, 
must then fall; and already possessing Gingee the interior, and 
Karikal the southern coast, might complete leisure the 
conquest the Carnatic. But the siege Fort St. George was 
far more serious undertaking than that Fort St. David. 
defences had been much improved since Labourdonnais’ time. 
And was held troops very different description from those 
whose indiscipline had made Fort St. David untenable. Moreover, 
the greater the effort and persistence required, the less would they 
suit Aché’s temper. Above all, experience had already proved 
how little Pondicherry was relied upon adequate base 
operations. however, was not the man hesitate 
instant account the strength the place; and had 
already overcome the admiral’s reluctance co-operate with him, 
was his duty do. had also his forced requisition 
taught the governor and his council lesson, which hoped 
would have salutary effect. was slow believe that 
Pondicherry was incapable supplying his wants attributed 
sinister motives the repeated suggestion that should seek the 
aid native alliance and did not despair quickening the 
zeal the officials, and shaming coercing them into the ful- 
filment their obligations. Hence, compel obedience 
cutting off all hope foreign help, abruptly recalled Bussy and 
his troops from the Dekkan, and ordered them join his army 
once, though the were still French 
force. The results this rash order were most disastrous. 
indisposed the subahdar assist the French with the material 
resources which they sorely deprived them his 
moral sanction, and reduced them the invidious position 
foreign army occupation the territories the Mogul; 
retrograde step impaired their prestige, which had been sus- 
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tained their daring attitude the heart the Dekkan, left 
the exposed Forde’s bold diversion against the incapable 
alliance was deprecated Bussy political blunder the 
first magnitude, and resented grievous private wrong; and 
bringing together, the delicate relations superior and sub- 
ordinate, two men equally haughty and self-confident, who could 
neither agree, nor agree differ amicably, fostered mutual 
antipathy, and multiplied occasions discord, which ended 
quarrel fatal Bussy’s usefulness, authority, and the 
efficient conduct the war. 

Events soon refuted Lally’s calculations. The admiral, despon- 
dent usual, refused take part the siege Madras, and pro- 
ceeded cruise against the company’s merchantmen off Ceylon. 
And Leyrit announced that only enough money remained feed 
the army for fortnight. The treasure brought out the fleet had 
been expended, and little had been found Cuddalore and Fort 
St. David. But Lavaur, the principal the Jesuits, who had been 
one Dupleix’s diplomatic agents, and became Lally’s evil genius, 
suggested him expedient, which was the more inclined 
adopt, because had already been recommended memoir which 
had read his voyage. When Chunda Sahib had accompanied 
Mirzapha Tanjore, had obtained from the rajah bond for 
more than half million our money. This unpaid obligation 
was the possession the French government, and Lally might 
insist its discharge. There were obvious objections such 
course, especially from Lally’s point view. But the temptation was 
strong, and the rajah was weak and his money might forward the 
main enterprise supplying funds for the immediate reduction 
Trichinopoly. 

the original project, small and well-appointed force, led 
officer familiar with the scene, was make forced march 
from Karikal, and surprise the rajah. But Lally’s ulterior object 
led him proceed with his whole army through difficult country, 
cut many branches the Cavery. expected make 
war support war; but the terrified inhabitants fled, concealed 
their stores and though violence was freely used, was ineffectual. 
raise money, the plunder town was farmed out 
German officer; temples were ransacked for idols, which proved 
gilded, not golden; Brahmin priests were blown from guns 
the sight their horrified devotees but little food was pro- 
cured. The heat, the parching dust, hunger, and the fatal ten- 
dency drink excess when stream presented itself, told 
severely the troops, and many men sickened and died. Though 
the march was too tedious leave any chance surprise, had 
been begun too hastily ensure the collection supplies 
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Karikal. And the perpetrated the invaders, and 
above all the outrages upon the Hindoo religion, had nerved the 
rajah and his people resistance. They faced the French the 
were rapidly routed, rallied the suburbs, were again 
defeated, and driven into the city. The rajah maintained that 
bond given Chunda Sahib was not debt the French, but 
agreed compromise. the former occasion however, the 
wily Mahratta was haste settle the account, especially 
had applied Trichinopoly for help, and was daily hope 
receiving it. was last provoked Lally’s insolent threats 
break off the treaty, and became necessary invest the city. 

serious resistance had not been anticipated, siege train 
had been brought, and the French were fain return from their 
field-pieces balls discharged from the enemy’s batteries. The army 
was starving, and harassed the necessity exploring the 
country far and wide for provisions. report that the English 
fleet had taken Karikal placed the general painful dilemma. 
acquiesce the loss his advanced base would disgraceful, 
not critical. renounce his original enterprise, and confess 
himself foiled petty native prince, was still less palatable. 
council war the majority voted for offensive retreat 
Karikal, whence, after its recovery, they might return, and resume 
the siege Tanjore. Preparations were made accordingly. The 
enemy, emboldened the signs departure, sallied during the 
night, and planted themselves ambush around the French 
quarters. daybreak party pushed past the half-awakened 
sentinels, and made dash Lally’s tent. was slightly 
wounded, but defended himself with bamboo cane until help 
arrived, and his assailants were cut down. The ambushed army 
then emerged, and battle followed, which the French gained 
easy victory, and were soon their way Karikal. There 
was found that the English fleet had not taken the but the 
siege Tanjore was not resumed. The return march was 
attended sufferings similar those experienced the advance; 
and the gravity the general situation was aggravated this 
abortive expedition. The military chest was reduced 1,200 
livres. Yet the general was still bent undertaking once 
the siege Madras. But again Aché positively refused risk 
the safety his fleet during the approaching monsoon. And 
though the English vessels were still the coast, and the council 
protested against his departure, sailed the day after the return 
the army. 

The attempt lay the rajah under contribution had only 
postponed crisis Pondicherry. Lally now bethought him 
using his authority reform the administration. had already 
detected several gross jobs. Strict inquiry, exemplary punishment, 
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and better management, might develop resources hitherto negli- 
gently withheld, corruptly diverted. Leyrit did not encourage 
the attempt. asserted that the settlement was totally un- 
able maintain the army without the promised assistance from 
France, which had not been received. And assured Lally that, 
persisted, would make many enemies. The latter state- 
ment least was quite true. Administrative reform was not 
popular project community composed almost entirely lax 
officials and their cunning native dependents. difficult 
estimate what amount improvement might have been effected 
calm, patient, and detailed investigation, judicious suggestions, and 
temperate firmness enforcing their adoption. But such was not 
Lally’s method and his want self-control only 
made matters worse. His imperious tone the governor and his 
council, his hasty assumptions and reckless insinuations, his cutting 
gibes against individuals, his sweeping denunciation the city 
sink iniquity, failed reach the source the evil, and 
incensed all classes against him. became more hateful than the 
English nor was his Irish origin forgotten. His late 
failure encouraged those whom stigmatised retaliate, and 
disparage him even soldier. Witty and sarcastic was, 
had monopoly these qualities society Frenchmen and 
bitter lampoon exposed and exaggerated his weaknesses, charged 
him with vices foreign his nature, and held him general 
ridicule. 

The return Bussy added fuel the flame these civil ani- 
mosities. the peremptory and humiliating change 
his destination, and Lally’s slight estimate his opinions, 
less disposed peacemaker, than sympathise with the 
malcontents, and encourage the government withstanding the 
general’s demands, and resenting his imputations. the other 
hand, his popularity the city was offensive the general; and 
the coincidence his views with those the government made 
Lally more distrustful both, and inclined him suspect them 
secret combination against himself. was marching against 
Arcot when Bussy joined him. Their first interview destroyed all 
hope good understanding between them. Bussy, who was 
accustomed treated with much deference, was irritated 
Lally’s cold and supercilious manner: Lally listened impatiently 
Bussy’s arguments favour the Dekkan connexion, and was 
disgusted his enlarging his own exploits, and influence the 
upper country. And when abruptly 
Salabet-Suigue. vous ferai compter 150,000 roupies dia- 
mant 100,000 francs, Lally thought that the cloven foot was 
obvious, and was highly indignant this audacious attempt 
bribe him. Dissembling his anger, declined the offer, with the 
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ambiguous retort: projet sur Madras: aidez-moi votre 
crédit votre bourse, aprés tout que vous demand- 
coquette vertueuse. Perhaps was partly mocking, partly 
seriously hoping that Bussy, such terms, would tempted 
remove his great difficulty. so, was disappointed. Bussy, 
finding that must remain the Carnatic, tried secure the 
that should return the Dekkan later. produced letter 
from France, stating that the king intended make him 
brigadier, and requested that might promoted once, 
adding enfin dans Dékan prise 
Madras, vous donner cent mille écus rente par Salabet- 
Suigne. Lally drily objected that ought not anticipate the royal 
order, and closed the interview. private letter after, 
described Bussy plus cupide, plus avare, plus menteur, 
plus pillard tous les hommes. The inference was hasty, and the 
language strong; but Bussy had certainly gone far confirm 
Lally’s prejudices against him; and his next move did not tend 
soften them. was adept intrigue, and had already been 
employing influence France obtain the post second 
command. With the help the letter already mentioned, now 
induced the officers, who were much impressed his grand air 
and great name, petition that might allowed duty as. 
first brigadier. They could hardly have made more unwelcome 
request. The reply was sullen compromise—que Bussy, 
officiel nomination, ferait service brigadier, mais 
son rang comme dernier. 

Besides the political importance Arcot, its possession and that 
the country around would facilitate the siege Fort St. George. 
was therefore promptly reduced, together with Timeree, 
and Trinomallee. Lally was far impressed Leyrit’s. 
and Bussy’s arguments, that was inclined set nawab. 
Bussy recommended Basalut Jung, brother Salabat; but 
Lally preferred rajah Sahib, the son Dupleix’ candidate, as. 
likely more dependent himself. The appointment was. 
postponed, and attack was projected Chingleput, which inter- 
cepted the communication between Pondicherry and Madras. But. 


was prevented mutiny for arrears, and later the fear 


its retarding the great undertaking. 

The prospect success was far frem hopeful. The French 
army was superior the English; but the latter had been rein- 
forced, and was expecting further accessions. The monsoon kept 
both fleets off the but the English admiral was more likely 
return betimes. The English were well provided, the French 
much the reverse. The newly conquered territory barely 
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the troops stationed there. When Lally insisted the establish- 
ment supplies grain and cattle Pondicherry and each 
the more important posts, was met the inevitable—non 
The governor wrote: Vous savez que, depuis deux ans, 
nous sommes expédients pour nous soutenir—nos ressources sont 
aujourd hui épuisées. The arrears pay due the army exceeded 
The fleet had reduced the Isle France destitution. 
And from France itself help, nor even tidings, had arrived. The 
great question was accordingly debated mixed assembly 
civilians and military men. and one his counsellors 
urged the obvious objections. But Count d’Estaign, one Lally’s 
best officers, warmly supported his chief, who advanced 140,000 
livres his own money, his officers 30,000, and the die was cast. 
The fortifications Fort St. George, the White Town, were 
respectable strength; the garrison was numerous and resolute, 
and commanded Lawrence Call, the chief engineer, was equal 
his duties; the governor, Pigot, and his council were zealous, 
united, and good terms with the military artillery, ammunition, 
and provisions were plentiful and detachment, with Chingleput 
its base, was destined act the rear the besiegers. The 
fortress was covered the river the west and south. the 
north-west was the Black Town, native quarter, which was almost 
open, and was occupied the French the day their arrival. 
They found almost deserted, but full property. Lally’s regiment 
and the marines, under Crillon, took post the north, near the 
sea, whence the approaches were made; the regiment 
Lorraine and the company’s Europeans were stationed the Black 


The unwonted plenty was too strong for discipline disorder 


and drunkenness were prevalent that they attracted the notice 
Lawrence, who during the night ordered strong sortie. This 
was first but Lally person rallied the troops the 
Black Town, and after obstinate contest the English were re- 
pulsed, with the loss their guns and many their best men; 
and though reinforced they regained the fort much confusion. 
But for Bussy their retreat would probably have been cut off. 
Crillon was leading Lally’s regiment block the outlet street 
down which they were retiring, when Bussy joined him and insisted 
that, the enemy had guns, should wait for guns also. 
declined, and ordered the troops advance. Bussy gave counter- 
order, which was obeyed, though afterwards represented 
After vainly urging his men, Crillon indignantly 
rushed forward, followed few, too late more than fire 
the rear the fugitives, who had meanwhile cleared the street. 
Bussy’s officiousness caused Lally suspect The charge 
was passionately urged, and coldly parried explanation which 
least implies that Bussy had taken too much upon him. 
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professed volunteer’ without yet halted the 
troops the critical moment, defiance Crillon’s positive and 
repeated orders. Partly perhaps obviate his irregular activity, 
Lally gave him the command the regiment Lorraine, vice 
Estaign who had been taken prisoner. 

spite the misconduct which had occasioned the sortie, 
Crillon’s coup and the capture Estaign, the general 
result was reassuring the French, and created favourable im- 
pression the country. The rajah Tanjore seemed inclined 
change sides Dupleix would have courted and won him but Lally 
made sign, and persisted ploughing the sand. importuned 
Leyrit forward projectiles and powder par vingt, par cent, par 
mille livres, par terre, par eau, sur des des des chevaux, 
par des coolies, mot, par toutes les voies imaginables. 
ammunition came scantily and irregularly, and the troops lived 
pillage. The military chest was almost empty. Lally borrowed 
his own security 25,000 livres from Armenian, and received 
12,000 from native gift. frigate arrived bringing million 
livres, nineteen recruits, and letter from the minister, 
ing the strictest economy. This was all the help from France that 
ever reached him. Its insignificance was the more painful the 
light the letter advice, which read like cruel irony. But the 
French government were not directly accountable for this mockery 
support. They had despatched four vessels with nearly 1,000 
soldiers, and three millions livres. But Aché had laid 
embargo the whole the Isle France; and even the single 
million now sent had only been extorted from him the strong 
remonstrances and threats the government the island, and 
Count who was his way homeward report the 
capture Fort St. David. 

Though thus abandoned and crippled his selfish colleague, 
Lally showed signs flinching. But Dure’s incompetence 
delayed, and the deficiency ammunition times stopped the 
operations; and the defence was energetic and well-conducted. 
Famine prevailed the camp, much increased the activity 
the field detachment. The sickness and mortality were 
serious; the soldiers were depressed their sufferings, and deser- 
tion became frequent. Still spirit was unsubdued, and his 
progress, though slow and painful, was considerable. The fortifica- 
tions were much large part the town was 
and breach was last made. Bussy had been slightly wounded, 
and this pretext had kept aloof from the general. Lally sought 
his quarters, probably with some hope persuading him advance 
money, use his credit, for the relief the army. Instead, 
Bussy offered suspend the siege would not abandon 
strong position might taken St. Thomas’s Mount, 
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which would command the approaches the fort, and restrict its 

the condition the French army would improved 

the and was still superior the English, detach- 

ment might sent levy tribute and other contributions from 
the Poligars the north Arcot. The enemy had suffered too 
much venture another sortie, and might starved into 
surrender. The advice was plausible, but was given perfectly 
good break the siege advanced stage would 
confession weakness, and the material sacrifice would 
great and irreparable. The English the open would not idle, 
and might endanger the detachment the north. Chingleput 
would still bar the way Pondicherry commissariat would still 
precarious and the hostile fleet might arrive any moment. 
Hence Bussy’s suggestion appears unsatisfactory his 
conseil the night the and Lally was not prepared 
adopt it. The opinion his officers was against attempt 
storm the breach, for though practicable, was much commanded 
the enemy’s unsilenced batteries pronounced inaccessible. 
But Lally devised plan which hoped avoid this difficulty. 
Under cover report that the enemy meditated sortie 
unusual force, massed his troops along the trenches and during 
the night secretly directed body volunteers turn battery, 
near the breach, the sea front, and covering the approach the 
sea gate, the east the fort. This battery mastered, the 
volunteers were push against the gate and force it, while the 
troops the trenches briskly followed the attack. But the 
attempt turn the battery failed; and heavy fire from the works 
above drove back the assailants. only remained try the 
bolder course regular assault the breach the daytime. 
Orme asserts that the adverse judgment the officers compelled 
Lally acquiesce raising the siege, before the approach the 
English fleet was known. Hamont, the contrary, 
Les troupes allaient mettre mouvement pour une tentative supréme. 
Déja elles prenaient les armes—when the fleet was descried, and 
hasty retreat became inevitable. Though the escalade would prob- 
ably have miscarried, perhaps with such loss the assailants 
would have hastened the ultimate catastrophe, not the less mortify- 
ing was the reflection, that the salvation Madras was due 
much the French, the English, admiral. 

Lally’s fortune was staked upon this desperate venture. Had 
Fort St. George fallen, would have silenced his detractors, and 
overawed his opponents Pondicherry, justified his attitude 
political isolation, supplied his immediate wants, and multiplied his 
permanent resources. The capture the English army, the bulk 
which was assembled the place, would have enabled him 
rapidly complete the conquest the Carnatic, and recover the 
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Circars. could then have maintained proud neutrality, for 
the time, Indian politics; might, did later, have 
cultivated Hyder’s friendship, security against the revival 
the English resignation, and Bute’s peace-at-all- 
price line would have secured his triumph. Whereas, after such 
reverse, with exhausted means, despondent and dwindling army, 
factious combination against him Pondicherry, and little 
prospect assistance from any quarter, would find hard 
make head against the English, who, elated his repulse and 
Forde’s success, and sustained native alliances, now prepared 
take the offensive. His conduct the siege had not belied his 
reputation and had done all that could achieved under the 
circumstances. The army could not insensible his ability, 
zeal, and care for its interests, and the French regiments were 
much attached him. But the civilians were mood 
him justice. His obstinacy attempting the impossible, his 
arbitrary ways, and the severe strain that had put the 
settlement, filled them with wrath. And contempt now began 
mingle with their anger. neither understood his business, nor 
would learn it. Whatever might have been Europe, 
was failure India, and them Egyptian taskmaster. 
showed sympathy with them, and deserved none. 

Hence, when every effort was required restore the state the 
army, found response his appeals: the officials were more 
inclined thwart than assist him and the government, which 
had for some time paid the troops depreciated paper, con- 
ducted the operation enrich speculators the expense the 
soldiery. vain Lally protested against this scandalous, cruel, 
and dangerous practice; répondait froidement que une 
monnoie commerce. was last convinced that must 
look elsewhere for the sinews war. body native cavalry 
might sweep the open country, and collect, the point the spear, 
the revenues the Carnatic. Bussy approved the plan, but re- 
commended Mussulmans from the Dekkan, whereas Lally preferred 
Mahrattas. Bussy reluctantly undertook engage them but they 
cost more than they brought in; and the failure the experiment 
was new cause disagreement. 

The northern Poligars offered another prospect relief; and 
the council advised that Bussy should sent raise tribute from 
them. Before the matter was decided, the tidings Forde’s 
victory over Conflans Peddapoor excited general consternation 
and the council, conformity with public clamour, 
now recommended that Bussy should commissioned retrieve 
the disaster, and protect the territory which had acquired. Had 
been promptly despatched, with sufficient force and ample 
power negotiate, might have conquered Forde the field 
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would more probably have beaten him the cabinet, and pre- 
vented Salabat’s defection. But this Lally could not make 
his mind. resented the dictation public opinion; sus- 
pected that the council was the subservient exponent Bussy’s. 
ambitious wishes and dreaded being committed revival 
Dupleix’s policy, the more Bussy stipulated for larger dis- 
cretion than was inclined grant. Hence first proposed 
give him the command the troops, but entrust the political 
duties Moracin, former governor Masulipatam then, yielding 
Bussy’s objections, appointed him alone. But this arrange- 
ment was suddenly reversed; Moracin was nominated, and Bussy 
summoned Arcot. 
This vacillation, like many Lally’s false moves, was occa- 
sioned his want money. had last induced Bussy 
guarantee loan, but only the condition that the council should 
join the security and Bussy now insisted that part this sum 
should devoted the campaign. Lally refused, appa- 
rently relying Bussy’s ability pay his way, and increase his 
fabulous wealth the court the Nizam. But Bussy would not 
give the point, and this, added his insistence the guarantee 
the council the loan, probably provoked Lally supersede 
him. vented his indignation disobeying the summons 
Arcot, pleading sickness. Lally sent him, through the governor, 
formal order and letter insinuated disaffection, and 
complicity with cette séquelle gens, que Vintérét personnel 
Bussy once forwarded medical certificate, and later haughty 
and splenetic reply, defending himself against the imputations 
malingering and sedition accusing Lally, turn, the evidence 
camp gossip, retailed Pondicherry, deliberate intention 
trifle with, spite, and persecute him and requesting leave return 
Europe. Bussy is, many mysterious person. How 
far really wished quit the scene, may doubted. may 
have seriously desired recruit his health home, after pro- 
longed and arduous service the east, escape from intoler- 
able position, and avoid the risk sacrificing his fortune 
inglorious and unavailing struggle. His request may have been 
‘simply the petulant expression passing fit discontent and 
discouragement. may have deliberately sought extort 
admission that was indispensable, and secure better treat- 
ment. was expecting receive the appointment second 
command, may even have thought that visit Europe 
might enable him mount higher, and supplant his rival. 
Forde meanwhile had stormed Masulipatam,: taken there 
and the French force, which outnumbered his own, and 
persuaded Salabat acquiesce the expulsion the French 
from the and cede the conquered city and district 
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around the English, not jaghire, but absolutely. Moracin 
found the place the enemy’s hands, and tamely returned with 
the tidings, which far from lulling the quarrel, made more 
inveterate and notorious. Lally saw too late his mistake not 
having sent Bussy once against Forde, whose rapid progress 
had not anticipated. knew the importance attached the 
company the possession the and the national indig- 
nation that would aroused his successive reverses. Bussy’s 
return Europe this juncture would doubly dangerous, from 
the loss his political influence the court the Subahdar, and 
from his intrigues and misrepresentations the court Versailles. 
The offer mission reclaim Salabat would look like amende, 
and put Bussy the wrong, declined it: undertook it, 
his success would attended with great advantages; his failure 
would far burst the bubble his reputation. 

Such, far can judge, seem have been Lally’s mixed 
motives for making the proposal. But again Bussy pleaded sick- 
ness. His conduct this occasion certainly appears suspicious, 
insubordinate, and wanting public spirit. Perhaps may 
thus explained. seems have felt that was too late for him 
interpose with effect, and that his chief had cut the ground from 


under him. His personal prestige was gone. The slight 


which was held the commander-in-chief was secret any 
one. had been ordered away, moment’s notice, from the 
Dekkan, and compelled remain passive spectator the conquest 
the districts which had gloried acquiring, and which had 
been the base his power. His differences with Lally were also 
notorious, and would impair his weight nor could 
sure that might not foiled and befooled some new 
caprice for had learned that Lally had made secret overtures 
Nizam Ali, Salabat’s disaffected brother, and the friend the 
English. Nor did his chief’s tone inspire confidence. For did 
not profess approve the mission, but suggest because others 
thought necessary. Bussy may also have been influenced some 
wild expressions which the writer implied that was inclined 
retire despair. Might not well leave him feel the 
full burden his troubles, and hasten the date his departure 

Lally was furious the manifest subterfuge bel bien 
refus service! Bussy was evidently resolved baffle all his 
plans, order reduce him impotency, and then step into his 
place. forbade singulier malade appear his presence, 
and was much minded put him arrest. The prohibition was 
conveyed through Lavaur, double traitor, who, continuing 
stand well with both parties, repeated each the other’s indiscreet 
speeches, and inflamed their mutual animosities. 

The army was deplorable condition. The soldiers were 
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rags, unshod, and famished. Their pay always arrear, they 
became turbulent, and was impossible punish’ severely the 
frequent though partial mutinies into which they were goaded 
their misery. Lally deeply sympathised with their privations, and 
urgently but vainly importuned the council relieve them. 
therefore now resolved carry out the project setting anti- 
nawab, partly for the sake the money and other supplies which 
his candidate immediately tendered, partly the hope realizing 
through him, sort arch-zemindar, the revenues the 
Carnatic. Thus Rajah Sahib was fact mere French 
unconnected with the Mogul polity, though doubt regarded 
himself otherwise. Encouraged the first fruits this new 
political departure, Lally was meditating negotiations with Tanjore, 
Mysore, and Salabat, when the arrival French vessel produced 
new complications. despatch from the minister conferred 
Lally more stringent control over the civil government but also 
notified the appointment Bussy second command. What- 
ever satisfaction the general might derive from his increased au- 
thority the city, was more than balanced his repugnance 
Bussy’s promotion. But there was one point consolation: now, 
any rate, could longer have the face shirk duty. Serve 
accordingly should, and should compelled assume the 
responsibility the position into which had insinuated himself. 
was summoned; rated measured terms; and ordered 
submit writing the measures which thought ought 
adopted the critical state affairs. Instead doing so, sent 
letter, which could not but add fuel the fire his 
resentment. affected reluctance take his new appoint- 
ment, and before doing insisted assurance that his 
services would acceptable. Such blended vein irony and 
exultation was too much Lally’s own style. also endea- 
voured pledge his chief what, though disclaimed such, 
read much like revival Dupleix’s system. And took care 
besoins pressants Varmée sont malheur auquel 
puis remédier. Lally once replied that both parties were 
bound obey the express commands the king, irrespectively 
their personal differences; and that could not sanction the 
departure officer que fixe par ordre expres. 
was for Bussy say, would his duty—Ay No—not 
exact conditions. Bussy, who had intention forfeiting the 
prize which had eagerly sought, then forwarded the required 
minute. general was recommend alliance with 
Basalut. This would involve his recognition nawab the 
Carnatic, and the removal Rajah Sahib. would 
undoubtedly expect share the revenues; but would secure 
the remainder his allies, Rajah Sahib could not do, and 
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would himself maintain the sepoy battalions and other native 
soldiers then the French service. Thus relieved, assured 
supplies, and its operations covered Basalut’s troops, the 
European army might turned full account, which hitherto 
had been and Rajah Sahib might retire jaghire. 
Great results might have been obtained, had this plan been 
followed when Bussy first recommended it. was once com- 
missioned carry out, with full discretion the terms the 
negotiation. departed, with small escort infantry and 
cavalry, and two guns, sanguine mood mon plan est bon, mais 
vient trop tard. 

The prospect brightened for moment the unexpected 
arrival the French fleet. Though his force was superior the 
English, Aché had fought indecisive battle, and was 
desponding temper. And September was half over, and 
dreaded the coming monsoon, insisted departing after two 
days, spite the unanimous protest general assembly. 
was implored remain the coast least long the English 
fleet should so, and plainly told that act otherwise was 
ensure the loss the settlement. Yet set sail after landing 
few recruits, 400,000 livres, and diamonds valued 
which had taken English vessel. His departure, for once, 
produced perfect unanimity. ‘national’ council was held, and 
fresh protest, signed the leading men every class, declared 
that his desertion would incur the sole responsibility the loss 
the ‘colony that appeal for justice against him would 
made the king; and that each his captains would served 
with copy the document. This brought him back and was 
with difficulty persuaded spare 450 sailors. But persisted 
his determination, and when the English fleet hove sight, 
weighed anchor and, avoiding it, went his inglorious way for 
ever. 

Again thrown upon his own resources, Lally attempted exert 
his new powers, and reform the administration. detected 
scandalous abuses, and endeavoured personal control the 
expenditure, reducing the civil establishments, and fining heavily 
the corrupt native agents the government, promote economy, 
and replenish his military chest. This raised great outery 
against him the city, and provoked the officials obstruct his 
measures for the payment the army. The recoinage the 
money, and the sale the diamonds, were deliberately delayed, 
though the troops were ten months arrear. 

The longsuffering the army throughout its terrible trials 
must have struck the reader this sad story. The French regi- 
ments, like their leader, had been accustomed organised 
commissariat, and had started with high hopes winning new 
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distinction the east. The company’s troops had been nurtured 
the unremitting care and versatile ingenuity Dupleix, and 
led victory Bussy. But under Lally, from the first, both had 
been very evil case. Wretchedly fed and clothed, constantly 
unpaid, they had suffered severely from the climate, and from 
incessant and arduous service, which wasted their energies, and 
thinned their ranks, without affording them opportunity 
grappling with the enemy the open field, and once retrieving 
their reputation, and alleviating their misery, decisive victory. 
Yet, pitiful, humiliating, and exasperating had been their lot, 
they had shown, the whole, admirable spirit: and when 
driven sheer necessity mutiny, they had been quickly 
appeased, and reconciled their hard fate very partial conces- 
sions their rights. Whatever were faults, this fact 
speaks very strongly his favour, his military management 
under such adverse circumstances. officers seconded his 
efforts, and contributed their money eke out the soldiers’ poor 
pittance, and tide over each emergency. But the abrupt return 
the fleet, and the delay interposed the officials providing for 
the payment the army, when was known that treasure had been 
landed, brought matters desperate crisis. The whole army rose 
revolt; encamped short distance from Wandewash; chose 
officers from the ranks, two sergeants being declared generals; and 
threatened extreme measures, unless the arrears were paid four 
days. Meanwhile good discipline, and careful precautions against 
attack the enemy, were maintained. Lally, compelling the 
council send their plate the mint, and procuring loan from 
Lavaur, raised about which forwarded with procla- 
mation, unfortunately entrusted unpopular officer. was 
tumultuously received, and returned without even reading the docu- 
ment. Crillon then undertook the task; was greeted with military 
honours and effected compromise. 

Though the revolt was end, Lally’s military authority had 
been shaken the foundation and had only succeeded re- 
establishing for the time, exposing the plainest and severest 
terms the misconduct the civilians, and exculpating himself, 
their expense, from scandalous charges malversation which, when 
current the city, they had least taken trouble contradict, 
and which had been assiduously circulated the camp. The desire 
guard against another general military combination, and the hope 
tapping new sources supply, led him commit the great 
strategic mistake dividing the army, the English had 
been reinforced, had captured Wandewash and several other places, 
and were preparing besiege Arcot. 

Meanwhile the application Basalut had failed. The revolt 
the army and treacherous letter from Pondicherry had cooled his 
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first ardour for French wavered, took new 
ground, and finally required three months for consideration. There- 
upon Bussy threw the negotiation and retired. Learning 
his return that Arcot was invested, made forced march, and 
with the help troops from Wandewash, raised the siege. Lally 
sneered des his emissary but not the less 
sensibly did feel his own disappointment; and his desponding 
language and hesitating counsels betrayed his agitation and per- 
declared, had been inciting the army revolt. would join 
the faithful Crillon the south, and leave traitre his own 
devices Pondicherry: lui abandonnerai les trois quarts 
Vempire Que puis-je lui céder tout. After an- 
nouncing the council Bussy’s appointment the command 
the army the north, changed his mind, and returned Arcot. 
Bussy thereupon suggested the recall Crillon’s detachment; 
general action might then fought, with good hopes victory, 
after which operations against Madras might resumed. But 
Lally had special reasons for not adopting this advice. The difficulty 
subsistence, and the danger renewed mutiny, had caused him 
disperse the troops. And had fresh fear the 
recurrence these evils, and mistrust his adviser. For 
insidious attempt had been recently made transfer the chief 
command his hated rival. Saint-Estévan, seditious Jesuit, 
had opened professedly religious mission Arcot, the head-quarters 
the army. had two strings his bow: the soldiers might 
instigated depose Lally, the officers recommend him 
resign. Accordingly, addressing the soldiers, the soi-disant 
missionary lauded Bussy the skies, and enlarged the expe- 
diency his being made commander-in-chief. vantait, says the 
commandant Arcot, piété les richesses Bussy, appelait 
Dieu. The officers approached patriot, and 
well-wisher Lally. Confidently assuming that the feelings which 
sought inspire were already operative, dwelt the complete 
estrangement the soldiers from their general, and their fixed 
resolution longer obey him, and hinted the probability 
his being assassinated. Would not then well persuade him, 
for his own and the public good, abandon hopeless position 
The commandant Arcot forwarded Lally letter this effect, 
addressed himself the Jesuit. enquiry was instituted 
among the soldiers, which proved distinctly the practice with them, 
the falsehood the charge that they were disloyal, and the complete 
failure the attempt corrupt them. Saint-Estévan, who deserved 


aucune confiance que vous dira Bussy. Lally n’a 
consenti auprés vous que pour Gardez-vous vous laisser 
séduire par ses promesses.—Hamont, 229. 
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hanged, was ordered return Pondicherry. quitted 
the city, but opened new mission its vicinity. Lally’s 
request, his principal recalled him. But Lavaur, his glosing 
professions respect and devotion, still averted suspicion from 
himself. 

Was Bussy privy these machinations? Hamont acquits 
him, but weak grounds. fait légitimait les soupgons 
Lally contre son rival. grief capital, qu’on avait Bussy 
Jésuite causer ensemble, avec assez pendant d’une 
heure, fond d’une pagode. Bussy nié avoir connais- 
sance des projets moine, jamais avant son arrivée 
The second statement not quite consistent with the 
first. The long, private, and animated conference looks suspicious. 
Bussy’s denial proves little more than his unwillingness admit 
the charge. And the last remark, fellowship evil, like other 
ill weeds, grows apace. impossible forget the legal criterion 
—cui bono? Saint-Estévan’s action not likely have been spon- 
taneous. Jesuit, was under the vow unreserved obedience 
his superior, who had long been playing double game, under- 
mining Lally’s influence, and maintaining intimacy with Bussy. 
The intrigue was well-timed coincide with the desperation 
which the failure the treaty with Basalut was likely reduce 
both Lally and his army; and the latter, the reference 
Bussy’s wealth significant. The anonymous letter Basalut 
also suspicious for may have been intended mar the negotia- 
tion without compromising the negotiator. And ifthe officers could 
have been induced adopt the Jesuit’s suggestion, might hoped 
that Lally would resign disgust, not despair; or, still 
held out, the military revolution might accomplished 
cite the reunited soldiers. Thus, the whole, the Scotch verdict 
‘not proven’ seems the most appropriate. Lally, course, went 
further, and convinced his adviser’s treachery, choice evils, 
preferred open the campaign without awaiting Crillon’s junction. 

Though Coote was watching his motions, crossed the Palar 
the night, surprised the town Conjeveram, the enemy’s store- 
house, recrossed the river, and sat down before Wandewash, leaving 
Bussy, with strong corps, cover the siege. Though speed was 
essential, Dure’s leisurely imbecility, usual, wasted several 
days. was quite aware the danger being attacked while 
engaged the siege, and Bussy urged him raise it, and fall 
suddenly Coote with their united forces. But chose take 
the inadequate precaution ordering Bussy join him. Two 
days after his arrival, the English advanced 
the attack, and drove the French outposts. Lally drew his 
army front his camp, the rear which was the town. 

Hamont, 234. 
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sent forward his Mahrattas skirmish with the enemy the 
march. But they fled the first fire, and, planting themselves 
high ground, witnessed, without sharing, the battle. Lally’s own 
regiment formed the left his line, commanded Bussy, and 
flanked tank, which were posted 200 sailors and some guns. 
The company’s Europeans were the centre, and the right 
Lally took his own station, with the regiment Lorraine, and the 
European cavalry. their rear was body sepoys, with fifty 
European grenadiers, and two guns. The English formation was 
somewhat similar, their company’s Europeans being also the 
centre, flanked each side king’s regiment. Behind them 
was second line European grenadiers, and third sepoys. 
Lally opened the battle charging with his European cavalry the 
enemy’s own gallantry was conspicuous, but unavailing. 
The horsemen showed alacrity move; and when, full 
career, two saddles were emptied, they faced about, and far 
away the rear, leaving the general and his aide-de-camp alone, 
within eighty paces the enemy. Their want spirit, good- 
will, provoked the regiment Lorraine err the opposite 
direction. The loyalty these soldiers had been called ques- 
tion they had longed meet the English the field, and wipe 
away the reproach; and they had seen with indignation the 
desertion and peril their general. Thus their ardour became 
irrepressible, and without orders they advanced impetuously 
against the regiment immediately opposed them. Lally saw the 
false move too late arrest it: furious combat followed; but 
the end the French were repulsed and broken. the right, the 
fortune war declared itself not less decidedly favour the 
English. The tank occupied the sailors was attacked, and 
stoutly defended. But tumbril exploded, killed eighty men, and 
threw Lally’s regiment into confusion. Bussy made great efforts 
check the enemy hot fire, and repeated charges. But 
was made prisoner the tank was stormed the captured guns were 
turned Lally’s regiment was driven the India battalion, 
and both shared the fate the right. Then Coote’s army 
advanced the pursuit; Lally rallied the fugitives his 
and while the European cavalry made some reparation for their 
misconduct covering the retreat, burned his tents, destroyed 
quantity ammunition, spiked some guns, carried off ten, and 
retreated Gingee, and thence Pondicherry. The two com- 
panies’ European regiments did not come close quarters, nor 
were the sepoys either side seriously engaged. Thus was 
battle royal troops from Europe both sides. Though Coote 
was able general, and his soldiers were more numerous, and 
better condition than the French, prompt and complete defeat 


Hamont says bis right; but this mistake. 
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seems little reconcilable with Lally’s European reputation. But 
circumstances were exceptionally adverse him. Bure’s dilatory 
pedantry exposed him the disadvantage fighting while en- 
tangled siege. The Mahrattas proved utterly worthless, and 
the misconduct the European cavalry was the first link ina chain 
disaster. Had the regiment Lorraine been kept steadily 
hand, might have sustained the centre, and prevented its being 
carried away the rout Lally’s regiment. The explosion the 
tumbril, and Bussy’s capture, completed the catastrophe. 

Such defeat was, under the circumstances, mortal blow 
Lally’s enterprise. Discredited former failures, deserted the 
fleet, receiving help from Europe, obstructed the government, 
destitute native alliances, hated the European settlers, plotted 
against unrelenting enemies, betrayed professed friends, 
the worst terms, and invidiously contrasted, with his second 
command, who seemed destined, not determined, thwart all 
his operations,—Lally had still retained the affection the French 
troops; and had hoped, their head, strike decisive blow, 
recover his good name, and disperse the gloom that had long hung 
over his prospects. great victory would have once removed 
many his difficulties and had now learned that would 
wise avail himself for making friends the country powers, 
and thus strengthening himself until effectual assistance might 
arrive from France. But that hope was had been 
vanquished fair fight. His loss had been heavy, and was the 
more serious as, while was irreparable, the enemy were being re- 
inforced. Their fleet had returned, and additional ships were 
the way. Hamont thinks that recalling his troops from the 
south, and withdrawing his garrisons, might have retrieved his 
position another battle. But this seems very doubtful. The 
confidence the army his generalship must have been much 
diminished. abandon the Arcot country would have been 
confess his inability retain it, and thereby deepen the despond- 
ency his troops; whereas cut himself off from his sources 
supply would not only discouraging, but direct incentive 
renewed mutiny. And slight was the hope that with his dis- 
heartened and famished men could conquer Coote’s stalwart 
and well-fed soldiers, flushed with victory. Nor could leave 
Pondicherry attacked the English fleet, and invested 
rapid movement his able adversary, while was concentrating 
his troops from distance. Thus his only course was return 
the French capital, and keep the enemy bay, the desperate 
chance that might still delivered from his perilous situation 
the arrival Aché, whom had summoned with extreme 
urgency. Forlorn was the outlook, might have faced more 
calmly had not been possessed with the idea that his disasters 
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were due internal treason. This conviction maddened him and 
his frantic utterances made him not only odious, but contemptible. 
méchant homme est devenu fou! was the popular 
recognising how much his defeat was due himself, when his 
zeal cavalry officer interfered with his supreme control 
general, ascribed infernal complot. Well-founded 
were many his complaints, his hysterical violence, crisis 
when self-control and conciliatory spirit were requisite, was 
once pitiable and grotesque. s’oppose tout que 
prends. gouverneur, conseil, les femmes, peuple, 
démon, m’ont fait perdre And when Bussy reappeared, 
expecting definitively released paying ransom, Lally 
raised technical difficulties, and forced him retire, still prisoner, 
Madras. Thus plays part the final struggle India, 


but wreaks his hoarded vengeance, with terrible effect, France. 


Coote renewed the siege Arcot. had deposited his 
prisoners and magazines Chittapet, Lally proposed divert him 
attacking this place, and was contemplating another battle, 
when renewed symptoms mutiny appeared; and the arrival 
reinforcements under Admiral Cornish made the defence Pondi- 
cherry, and the recall the southern division, imperative. Arcot 
fell, and within month Coote had reduced all the outlying 
French possessions except Gingee, Thiagar, and Karikal. The 
last was taken the fleet, and the English army marched 
Pondicherry, and captured Valdore, its immediate vicinity. 
Both generals occupied entrenched camps, Coote the west the 
city, Lally Oulgari, near the bound hedge, the same side. 
Neither cared precipitate battle. Coote knew that time was 
his side, and that the French were the toils, but still 
formidable. was awaiting the result negotiation with 
Mysore; and Hyder was preparing assist him, the immediate. 
cession Thiagar, and the promise Trichinopoly when taken, 
being the price the alliance. The Mysore contingent entered 
the Carnatic, escorting large convoy, and gained advantage 
over English party. But most the cattle disappeared during 
the skirmish, and the Mysoreans retired, not (as Hamont says) 
because the English bribed their leader, but because Hyder recalled 
it, consequence the sudden and dangerous defection his 
dewan. Lally spirited night attack Coote’s position. 
was successful the right; the centre the resistance was 
obstinate; and the India battalion the left did not 
co-operate, the French were last obliged retire. Orme thinks 
that the officer who commanded the defaulting column 
lost his way the darkness. Lally course accused him 
treachery. Though the English army had been strongly rein- 
forced, the French with numbers daily diminishing still boldly 
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maintained their position Oulgari, the detached fort Arian- 
copan, and chain redoubts, connected cactus hedge. But 
the English delivered general assault the night all these 
points. The redoubts were taken the line the hedge was thus 
turned, Ariancopan was evacuated, and the French 
retreated under the cannon the city, and after several spirited 
sorties shut themselves within the walls. Coote strengthened 
his lines, and threw some batteries. But intended not 
besiege, but blockade the place, and rely the sure effects 
famine. 

The situation Lally was now terrible. Pondicherry had 
denounced second Sodom; yet his duty was restricted 
making last stand behalf this odious place. The complete 
reversal his comprehensive project must have been intensely 
agonising sucha man. That had been hampered, thwarted, 
and betrayed others, was poor consolation. could hardly 
blind himself the fact that his disaster was, certain extent, 
owing himself. Still less could unaware that the general voice 
attributed it, with too much plausibility, his obstinate perver- 
while many were, professed be, convinced that was 
deliberate traitor. Plots were hatched against his authority, and 
his life was threatened. save the city was forlorn hope; and 
fell, national indignation would aroused, and was too 
likely made the scapegoat for the sins and shortcomings 
others. His health was seriously impaired, and was this 
time obliged undergo dangerous surgical operation. was 
firmly resolved hold out the last; but his sufferings were 
grievously aggravated, and his difficulties increased, the factious 
obstruction the council, and the seditious attitude the citizens. 
Hoping avert immediate assault imposing display 


numbers, ordered muster the European inhabitants, 


military equipment, the shore. They were bound garrison 
but they disputed the order, mutinously invaded arms the 
precincts the council chamber, and were abetted one member 
that body, Selle. vain the governor himself gave the 
word march, and offered lead them forth. They refused 
follow and the commotion was only suppressed the arrival 


party soldiers with fixed bayonets. Lally did not persist, 


and contented himself with relegating Selle and two merchants 
Gingee, and arresting the second member the council, whom 
suspected connivance. little later the nerves the invalid 
were shaken peril which might well appal the stoutest heart. 
After taking some gruel was seized with and vomit- 
ing, and believed, probably not without reason, that attempt 
had been made poison him. husband the provisions pro- 
posed send away the useless natives. The council raised cry 
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virtuous indignation his and the postponement 
this precaution hastened the day doom. merchant who had 
been caught the act selling the rice reserved for the soldiers 
was heavily fined. The council sided with the offender, and 
tormented the general with minutes this and similar acts 
necessary rigour, that cut the knot forbidding that such 
cavils should formally recorded. Then was inveighed against 
despot and féroce. When prohibited the export 
cattle, lodged the whole stock the fort, and ordered general 
search houses, including his own, for food, the council again 
raised and declared veut effrayer décourager 
tout monde. 

last, desperation, proposed strange expedient,-— 
resign his authority, and throw the responsibility the 
defence his opponents. But the officers declared that neither 
they nor their men would obey any other general; and the 
council disclaimed the power receiving his resignation. Thus 
matters remained before, and the only hope deliverance lay 
the return the fleet. This hope was finally extinguished 
tidings from the Isle France, which informed Lally that 
absolutely refused afford him any assistance. the other 
hand, received the same time still more ample powers from 
France, and strictures the council for their opposition him. 
suppressed Aché’s disheartening resolve, and with the 
governor’s help tried establish better understanding with the 
council. But Lavaur, whom employed mediator, usual, 
betrayed him, and encouraged them proceed greater lengths 
than before. They accused him fabricating the last despatches 
from France, and engaged plot arrest him. But, supported 
this occasion the governor, erected gibbets, and 
threatened use them. Yet one was punished. faint 
prospect escape was elicited the stormy outburst the 
monsoon, which damaged and dispersed the blockading squadron, 
and did much mischief the enemy the land side. But most 
the vessels reappeared the blockade was re-established and the 
defenders were reduced their last meal. Lally vain endea- 
voured arrange with the government reasonable proposals for 
capitulation. They insisted truce for fortnight, during which 
Coote was provision the city. not relieved within that time, 
was given up. The absurdity such terms was obvious, that 
the general was fain settle his own plan council war. 
This, turn, Coote rejected and the garrison was compelled 
surrender discretion. But was prepared respect private 
property, and refer the fate the city the king. This did not 
suit Pigot’s views, and demanded that Pondicherry should 
given him, the company’s representative, and carried his 
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point threatening stop the supplies the English army and 
their prisoners. 

Lally was ordered Madras. When was borne forth into 
the street, prostrated sickness, misery, and shame, the mob 
assailed and threatened lynch him; but was rescued 
party English hussars. His military secretary, the Chevalier 
Bois, who followed him, was assassinated the spot, and there 
much reason think that the murder had political object. For 
Bois had with him mass official papers, relating the 
disputes Lally with the government, and the abuses the 
administration. These were seized and sealed the procureur 
roi, but were never reproduced. Madras Lally was subjected 
indignities and privations which made the blood the gallant 
and fiery Coote boil. Nothing can said extenuation such 
brutality. But, though Pigot carried his work demolition 
Pondicherry further than was necessary for military purposes, 
Lally’s declared intention extirpating the English, and his 
destruction Fort St. David, may palliate the civilian’s vindictive 
vandalism. 

The tidings the fall Pondicherry produced immense 
sensation Paris. calm review the case would have established 
the fact that the calamity was inevitable that the French had been 
hopelessly overmatched and that was impossible for small and 
exhausted band veterans hold out indefinitely against strong 
and well-appointed army, aided powerful fleet. But Paris was 
not temper hear reason; and from that day our own, 
Frenchmen, when beaten the field, have been far more ready 
raise the cry nous sommes trahis! than own that they are not 
invincible, and ascertain the actual causes their defeat. The 
national vanity sought culprit whom avenged. The 
company was exasperated the loss its settlements, and the 
extinction its trade. The government, conscious its own 
remissness, hesitated between stifling inquiry, and fixing the blame 
others. But the former course was impossible. Lally had 
preferred formal and most serious charges againt the local adminis- 
tration, and against Bussy. And the conduct the admiral had 
been arraigned all parties Pondicherry, and the govern- 
ment the Isle France. Lally had, moreover, announced his 
intention instituting judicial procedings against his adversaries. 
the other hand, they were equally determined call him 
account and the government had apprised them his resolu- 
tion, they felt that not only their reputation but their safety depended 
anticipating his attack, and charges against 
him. they were assiduous private circles, the India 
Office, with the ministers, and through the press, misrepresent- 
ing his conduct, blackening his character, traducing his motives, and 
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propagating the legend, that the had been throughout 
faithless the cause France, and had sold Pondicherry the 
English. Supremely ridiculous was this version the story, 
was too well adapted the occasion dismissed with the scorn 
which deserved. Moreover, Lally was absent, and before 
could obtain his release parole, and confront his maligners, 
was too firmly impressed the public imagination either 
easily removed safely ignored. did, however, first attempt 
ignore far the public were concerned: though the 
minister reiterated his charges, and demanded inquiry. This 
was, for the present, declined, and was ordered hold his peace, 
which did. Encouraged his silence, the Pondicherry coun- 
cillors petitioned the king allowed answer his accusations, 
and presented the minister counter-charge high crimes and 
misdemeanours. and Bussy then came forward for the 
first time. Bussy was the more formidable because had married 
relative the Choiseul, and had taken care lay his case 
before the powerful minister. now addressed letter the 
directors, insisting that his character and the public interest alike 
required that Lally’s imputations against him should produced 
and judicially tested aux risques Vaccusé, 
dont mérite Thus challenged his adversary 
mortal combat. The councillors took similar tone and public 
opinion declared itself more emphatically than before against Lally. 
Bertin, the finance minister, still hoped that the storm would blow 
over but Choiseul, who was minister war, yielding its violence, 
Bussy’s influence, signed lettre cachet, consigning Lally 
the Bastille. The unfortunate general proudly refused fly wrote 
the duke, J’apporte ici téte mon innocence; and quietly 
retired his cell. 

But year and half elapsed, and his fate remained sus- 
pense. His petition for council war, composed general 
officers, received reply; nor were further proceedings taken 
against him. And might have lingered out his life prison, 
been after while released, and spent his last years exile with 
clouded reputation, but for the death his treacherous confidant, 
Lavaur. This man had played his double part throughout with 
much subtlety and persistently had deceived Lally, that 
had been entrusted with the negotiation for the surrender Pondi- 
cherry. had written and shown Montmorency, before the 
departure that officer from India, account the earlier 
operations, which Lally’s character and conduct were most 
favourably reviewed. And there good reason believe that 
had continued the narrative the same strain, though was 
effectually suppressed those into whose hands fell after the 
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But had also prepared another continuous com- 
mentary directly opposite sense. 

The absurdity, incoherence, and mendacity this odious farrago 
scandal have been fully exposed But was 
artfully invested with air probability, and was precisely 
lated confirm the current myth, and thus answer the purpose 
Lally’s accusers. They therefore treated document immense 
importance, and indisputable cogency. Here was the secret history 
the fell treason, minutely detailed the great traitor’s familiar! 
was industriously circulated suggestive extracts, which pro- 
duced powerful effect the vain and susceptible Parisians; and 
the general for vengeance waxed loud. The général 
based this disreputable evidence demand that Lally should 
tried for high treason and other offences. The minister offered 
opposition the king yielded, though not without and 
the cause was entrusted the parliament Paris, most unfit 
tribunal. But commit the king more directly, without depriving 
the parliament its right pronounce the final sentence, pre- 
liminary investigation was referred the Chatelet. 

Nothing could exceed the iniquity the process. The king had 
expressly ordered qu’on instruirait Vaffaire tout qui aurait 
trait aux faits Had this been properly done, the myth 
would have been dissipated, and the responsibility for the catastrophe 
would have been widely distributed, instead being entirely 
imputed, false grounds, the conquered general; and though 
the accused would not have escaped scathless, and would have been 
shown have been grievously deficient local knowledge, judgment, 
temper, insight into character, and consideration for others, his 
honesty purpose would have been equally manifest and would 
have been clear that had striven heroically the last avert 
calamity which his faults had tended precipitate, but which was 
mainly due fatal combination beyond his 
control. The directors were responsible for pressing his appoint- 
ment; the ministers for not accepting his proffered resignation, 
the eve his departure. was thus forced into false position. 
For must remembered that, whatever his own sentiments, his 
dissolution the Dekkan connexion, his suspicion that Bussy 
advocated because enabled him amass great wealth, his 
prejudice against the local government too much inclined the 
policy adventure, and inefficient and corrupt, were all coun- 
tenanced his instructions. And thus was officially launched 
upon career beset with fundamental difficulties, involving un- 
sympathetic and antagonistic relations with those whose goodwill 
and zealous co-operation were indispensable his success, and 
requiring the greatest delicacy, patience, and obser- 
vance seasons. That was not the man execute such 
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commission such spirit, both the directors and the ministers 
were well aware and thus their insistence his undertaking the 
task was the initial cause the failure. less headstrong man 
would not have recalled Bussy such haste, the time for taking 
this decisive step had been left his discretion, and had been 
warned against taking prematurely. more prudent and con- 
siderate man would have treated the government Pondicherry 
less cavalierly, and would not have taken pains let them know 
how badly thought them. Nor would such man have 
ruthlessly ignored the social distinctions, and violated the religious 
sentiments, the natives. more teachable man would have 
modified betimes his preconceived notions, and without becoming 
convert Dupleix’s system permanent institution, would have 
earlier seen the necessity adopting partially, temporary 
expedient for combating the British. His indeed, 
intimated the propriety such course. This concession the 
views Leyrit and Bussy, the one pleading the emptiness the 
local treasury, the other the availableness the Nizam’s resources, 
would have promoted better understanding with both, saved end- 
less discord, and averted the penury which long paralysed the 
French arms, and gave the English leisure muster over- 
whelming force. Bussy, despatched the first the 
Circars, might have done good service; whereas his precipitate 
recall, and retention with the main army, entailed manifold and 
fatal evils. How far the subsequent quarrel between two men whom 
many circumstances tended embroil could have been avoided, 
may question. But certain that the fault was very far 
from being only Lally’s side, and that his conduct the war 
was seriously compromised his apprehension Bussy’s treachery, 
and that his suspected confederates. Thus Forde’s conquest 
the was made easier and the separation the army enabled 
Coote strike the decisive blow Wandewash. Bussy was 
harshly judged and badly used his commander-in-chief, 
certainly gave ample occasion for mistrust, jealousy, and severity. 
their first interview tried carry his point coarse bribery. 
His intervention during the sortie from Madras was officious, looked 
ambiguous, and helped the enemy escape. His attempt force 
Lally’s hand, and anticipate his appointment first brigadier his 
insolent and insubordinate tone when summoned Arcot, instead 
being sent Masulipatam his intrigues force himself into the 
place second command his intimate association with Lally’s 
the perfidious expedients employed, with without his 
privity, shake the fidelity the army, and provoke military 
revolution his favour the failure, whether casual not his 
part, the negotiation with Basalut,—were all once causes 
aggravated suspicion, and fatal links the chain misfortune. 
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The Pondicherry government, ever ready shelter itself under the 
plea inability, displayed from the first zeal the common 
cause, spirit self-sacrifice, readiness reform abuses, 
prevent jobbery, and make the most its means. Lally’s 
difficulties increased, the councillors ventured more active oppo- 
sition they contemned and undermined his authority drove the 
army general revolt against and were probably privy 
Saint-Estévan’s project, not the authors it. During the blockade 
they reduced the general despair their determined resistance 
all his precautions for the defence the city; and their im- 
practicable proposals the surrender, exposed it, far 
them lay, taken storm. And these were the persons who 
brought railing accusation treason against the man who had 
done much postpone the calamity that they had done 
much accelerate! Again, Dure’s incompetence was greatly 
answerable for the failure the siege Madras, and the surprise 
Wandewash. The admiral, like the general, was grievously 
disappointed the cutting down the expeditionary force from 
its original proportions, and embarrassed and disheartened 
the real affected deficiency resources Pondicherry. But 
his dilatory voyage forfeited all the advantages anticipated from 
surprise his premature withdrawal prevented the prosecution 
the siege Madras when the army was almost intact, and flushed 
with recent conquest his second still more abrupt departure im- 
perilled the French and his refusal (though excusable 
certain extent the orders the French government) afford 
any help the last, made the triumph the English certain. 

When the scale the armament had been reduced, Lally had 
been reassured the promise Hard pressed 
the French government was many quarters, did, one 
redeem this promise. But Aché intercepted this solitary 
succour, though the general had formerly assisted him with men, 
and with money out his own purse. Thus, without vessels, 
poverty-stricken, his original force minished and brought low 
incessant service and suffering, and distracted the prospect 
being left struggle feebly complete isolation, Lally could 
only offer, for months, passive resistance, and when his food was 
exhausted, surrender the best terms could obtain. This 
did; and and his gallant officers and men deserve all honour for 
their long and heroic endurance, and for having yielded only 
famine. 

Such would have been the conclusions established really 
judicial and exhaustive inquiry. But the whole object the process 
was vamp the myth, insure the condemnation the 
accused, and screen other culprits. 

The monstrous assumption was, that the leader the expedition 
had, from the first, intended work out the ruin the French 
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interest India; that had arranged his plans, and conducted 
his operations, lead this result and that had put 
the finishing touch toa long course treason selling Pondicherry 
the English. give plausibility this assumption facts were 
tortured with diabolical ingenuity ridiculous fictions were eagerly 
welcomed the court; scandalous gossip was reported, and received 
legitimate evidence; obviously untrustworthy witnesses, who 
freely contradicted each other and themselves, were heard not only 
without check, but with marked favour while material and conclu- 
sive testimony Lally’s behalf, tendered distinguished officers, 
was rejected, evaded, carped at, perverted. The prisoner was 
denied the help counsel; was disconcerted his defence 
insolent interruptions and brutal threats yet after all was found 
impossible prove his guilt direct evidence; mass dis- 
torted facts and arbitrary inferences was focussed into incrim- 
inating and thus was patched lame apology for 
case constructive and the parliament condemned the 
prisoner, and sentenced him degraded, forfeit his property, 
and beheaded. One zealous judge held that ought 
broken the wheel 

Lally, under every disadvantage, had fought his desperate 
battle with his wonted courage, readiness, and pertinacity. His 
haughty air, his indignant denunciation the attitude the 
tribunal, the pungent sarcasm and suggestive innuendo with which 
exposed the characters the witnesses, and the glaring defects 
their evidence, the frank assurance with which demolished 
insidious web injurious surmise simple statement facts, 
must have embarrassed his adversaries, and ought have carried 
conviction his innocence the minds his judges. And the 
vigour his defence the more admired, because did not 
deceive himself the result. touching letter relative, 
Tout mon crime, est innocent. Plaignez-moi, 
mais oubliez-moi plus tot que vous pourrez. But could not 
obtain justice, would least leave his judges excuse for con- 
demning him. had already published two memoirs, one the 
opening the trial, another refute the calumnies which had 
elicited, and prove the misconduct his adversaries India. 
Bussy had replied publishing their mutual correspondence, with 
commentary adroitly adapted represent himself the inno- 
cent victim persecution the hands his tyrannical and 
unscrupulous commander-in-chief. Lally now determined sub- 
mit his whole case his judges. This included, besides his 
previous publications, his military and administrative correspond- 
ence, the minutes the council war relative the surrender 
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Pondicherry, and the instructions the king and his ministers, 
which, though fully justifying much his conduct that had been 
most severely arraigned, had hitherto withheld. The whole 
filled some eight volumes. But was practically ignored. was 
put late Saturday Monday was spent taking 
additional evidence against him. And the following morning 
the judgment was pronounced, with the audacious 
other words, these documents were have been read and 
estimated. vain Miss Dillon passionately appealed the king 
for respite, that the prisoner might not executed unheard. 
Louis was inflexible, though showed some misgivings 
allowing such injustice take its course. Lally was transferred 
from the Bastille the Conciergerie, where was shamefully 
treated the warders, and despoiled his watch and ornaments, 
even his the following morning, May 1766, 
was led the chapel, and ordered kneel, while his sentence 
was read. the words, convaincu d’avoir trahi les intéréts 
rose, and uttered vehement contradiction. Then 
relapsed into silence, but suddenly exclaimed: sur quelles tétes 
foudre, elle épargne celles des assassins? Producing 
pair compasses, stabbed himself, but not mortally. 
made further resistance, even when the headsman insisted 
gagging him. Instead being conveyed his own carriage 
the place execution, was consigned the cart used for 
ordinary criminals. Calmly confronting the rabble that surged 
and howled below the scaffold, declared, muffled accents, 
die innocent!’ requested vain that his arms might 
unbound. was then blindfolded, and the gag was removed. 
begged the executioner not strike until should have ceased 
praying and gave the sign. But even this last solemn wish was 
disregarded the blow fell prematurely, and amiss. The head was 
last severed from the body with circumstances too revolting 
described. 

The hideous scene was just over, when boy fourteen years 
age arrived, too late tender his filial sympathy the poor 
sufferer. But became the passion his life procure the 
reversal the iniquitous sentence: and before the ancien régime 
was swept away the pious task was accomplished. Stuart mis- 
government made the first Lally exile. Bourbon misgovern- 
ment sent the second the block. The third shared his father’s 
fate under the popular tyranny. Thus three generations family 
history connect the English and the French revolutions. And the 
victim the Parisian terror bears the stamp the Emerald Isle: 
for Tollendal the French version Tully-Dale. 


May 1766. 
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LIFE WILFRID 


Eddi’s life Wilfrid the work partisan appears 
even from cursory reading and generally recognised, and yet 
his story still lies the base most modern judgments his 
hero’s place and character, though much difficulty must found 
the motives and actions Eddi’s Wilfrid with the 
conduct his contemporaries, even with his own recorded 
others. This matter more importance than might first 
appear, for the question whether the Northumbrian opposition 
Wilfrid Whitby and York was his teaching his 
person depends small extent our judgment the relations 
the Scottish missionaries and their pupils Northumbria 
the clergy Kent and afterward Rome. well therefore 
examine Eddi’s story those places where can collated with 
other early sources, and from the results won draw some 
inferences his credibility when stands alone. will 
most convenient take the points the order his own 
narrative. 

That Eddi should begin his story copying several paragraphs 
from Herefrid’s (i.c. the anonymous’ life Cuthbert not par- 
ticularly his discredit. That should take another’s words that 
suited his purpose accorded with the use his time, which had very 
undeveloped notions literary property. his own respon- 
sibility, however, that asks his readers leave antiqui hostis 
millenos invidiae stimulos, for Wilfrid had never lacked opponents 
and they would have good reason except some parts 
this narrative while the controversy was still fresh. 

Eddi begins his narrative telling miraculous light that 
shone Wilfrid’s birth. doubt took the story found 
it. was not likely know that this was among the standing 
mirabilia Scottish saints, whose birth usually connected 
some way with fire. His description Wilfrid’s youth contains the 


says apologetically: Semper enim propatulo fortitudo aemulos habet. 
Feriuntque summos Fulgura 
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usual tales infant sanctity, most probable enough but there 
collateral evidence for these years, since Bede, and course 
all later writers, but condense, copy, extend Eddi. Bede, who 
alone concerns here, wrote (Hist. Eccl. connected account 
Wilfrid’s career, with Eddi before him, will appear frequently 
the course this study. books iii. and iv. more, some- 
times wholly, independent him. Differences between Eddi and 
Bede’s fifth book are therefore more significant, because certainly 
conscious, than those between Eddi and his earlier ones. 

Wilfrid’s history begins with his fourteenth year, and here 
already Bede differs somewhat from Eddi. The latter says Wilfrid 
determined paterna rura deserere, coelestia quaerere, for since his 
mother’s death his home was molesta immitis. loved arma 
equos vestimentaque quibus regalibus conspectibus apte stare 
posset, and with his father’s blessing sought tne court 
queen where because was decorus aspectu 
pleased her, and she concessit quod petierat sub illius 
consilio munimine Deo serviret. does not seem that remained 
here page otherwise, for tempore infirm courtier wished 
retire Aidan’s monastery, the queen commended the boy 
him sibi ministraret Deo serviret, and they came Lindisfarne. 
But Bede takes him directly from home Lindisfarne, though later 
(v. 19) says was received there consilio 
Eanfled. This another reason for thinking that did not stay 
long her court has been asserted. worth noting passing 
that this spiritual daughter Paulinus sent the boy Aidan, not 
the Roman James Romanus, for his education. 

Both writers agree that the brilliant boy was popular Lindis- 
farne. ‘Then, says Eddi 3), post circulum annorum, suggerente 
Spiritu Sancto desired videre sedem apostoli Petri. Hune 
talem sensum domino suo (Finan) enotuit; qui statim, erat sapiens 
suggestum Deo esse cognoscens, consensum dedit filio 
Bede gives different and intrinsically less probable version (v. 19). 
Animadvertit minime perfectam esse virtutis viam quae trade- 
batur Scottis, proposuitque animo venire Romam qui sedem 
apostolicam ritus sive monasteriales servarentur videre. 
But the words that immediately follow Bede show that this was 
least not the avowed cause. Quod cum fratribus referret lauda- 
verunt eius propositum eumque quod mente disposuerat perficere 
suadebant, which they surely would not have done had showed 
that thought their way minime perfecta. The warm commenda- 
tion Finan and the convent wholly consistent with Eddi’s 
version, not with Bede’s. 

Bede copies Eddi his account the journey from Lindisfarne 
Canterbury, Lyons,and Rome. even copies the latter’s mis- 
take Annemund for his brother Dalfinus (Eddi, Bede, 19), 
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but omits the incident St. Andrew’s church and the papal 
blessing. the account the second visit Lyons Bede tones 
down the wholly unjust accusation queen Baldhild whom Eddi 
calls Jezebel and malevola regina. Her countrymen regarded 
her saint. This error and the mistaken identity Dalfinus 
suggest that the rest the account may not meticulous 
accuracy. 

Thus far Bede seems have depended the main Eddi. 
After Wilfrid’s return Northumbria draws from more inde- 
pendent sources. Eddi tells that Alchfrid, who was governor 
province, cum patre suo regnabat 7), and repeats the 
exaggeration sec. 10. This prince audiens talem servum 
Dei apostolica sede venisse rerum Pascha praedicantem 
Petri apostoli ecclesiae disciplinam multiplicem didicisse quam 
rex diligebat, suadente Coenowalcho (of Wessex) 
venire 7). Bede this is: Coniunctus est amicitiis Alchfridi 
regis qui catholicas ecclesiae regulas sequi semper amare didicerat. 
Both imply that Alchfrid was disposed aid Wilfrid before saw 
him, but though showed later disposition foster opposition 
his father and the national church, strong preference for 
continental peculiarities before his association with Wilfrid 
inconsistent alike with probability and with his gift Ripon 
Eata the year before. more likely that the brilliancy and 
talents the travelled courtier won the prince’s support his own 
ambitious schemes. Eddi tells however that when Wilfrid 
praedicationis verba humiliter rex prosternens ante pedes 
Dei electi petivit benedictionem. Videbatur enim 
quasi angelus Dei loqueretur 7). 

Eddi and Bede agree the donation Stanford, but the truth 
regard Ripon appears from Bede alone (iii. 25, 19; Vit. 
Cuthb. 8). Eddi must have known that Eata was expelled 
make room for his fellow pupil Lindisfarne, for was himself 
monk Ripon. not unjust therefore infer that did not 
think part biographer’s duty tell discreditable truths. 
Bede too gloses over the transaction, especially 19, for the 
optio given the monks was more apparent than real. accept 
would have been cut themselves off from Lindisfarne and 
make themselves monks Wilfrid. His conduct was more shrewd 
than generous, yet Eddi assures 8), Omnis populus, nobiles 
tgnobiles, eum habebant quasi prophetam Dei, erat. 

Another suggestive instance Eddi’s inaccuracy’ immediately 
follows. know from Bede iii. that Agilbert, Gaul, who had 
studied non parvo tempore Ireland, and seems had been 
made bishop there, had refused share the episcopate Wessex 
with Wini, and his way from Ireland Gaul visited Alchfrid 
(v. 19); but Eddi knows him only episcopus transmarinus 
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10), and implies that came directly from the continent and 
visited Oswy also. They agree, however, that request 
Agilbert made Wilfrid priest Ripon. training, and 
perhaps his though Scottish, were obstacle Wilfrid. 
Eddi apparently thought best silent this. Alchfrid showed 
here, with Eata, his determination break with the national 
church ignoring Colman’s diocesan rights. 

his connected account Wilfrid’s life (v. 19), Bede passes 
from the ordination with the words non post his nomination 
the episcopate, omitting all mention Whitby, which fills 
large place his third book. Eddi too makes Wilfrid’s part 
Whitby comparatively subordinate, and the words attributed 
him Wilfrid and Colman accord with none the six speeches 
given Bede. Yet Eddi suppresses the fact that Oswy called, not 
Wilfrid, but Agilbert, who put the young priest forward vice 
mea and discipulus meus (Bede, iii. 25; Eddi, §10). Bede makes 
Oswy ask Colman Peter’s primacy. Eddi subridens 
omnes, and the synod proceed recite una voce the Petrus, 
with which Bede closes Wilfrid’s speech. Eddi here both less 
artistic and less natural. clear that has coloured details 
Wilfrid’s interest. Yet gives him less prominence than Bede, 
and this preserves truer perspective. part the 
agitation that preceded the council and the synod itself was 
essentially subordinate. had been away from the court, where 
the case was practically decided the calling the council. 
discuss this question was decide it, and his opening plea for 
uniformity Oswy practically settled the question. what followed 
Wilfrid was the spokesman others, advocate not principal. There 
was no-vigorous opposition before afterward the reform. 
Colman found few and unimportant imitators, while the govern- 
ment the church remained the hands his pupils. These 
things must remembered order right understanding 
the opposition Wilfrid during the next forty years. His advocacy 
the Roman Easter, tonsure, and ritual, were not the cause 
but the question too large more than touched here. 
The spirit the two writers appears their mention Colman. 
Bede (iii. 26) says, Videns spretam suam doctrinam sectamque esse 
despectam Scotiam regressus Eddi 10), Audiens quid esset 
faciendum tonsuram Paschae rationem propter timorem patriae suae 
contempsit secederet alii meliori sedem suam occupandam relin- 
queret. Wilfrid, not Tuda, appears the alius the melior hardly 


Bede, iii. says Wini ipswm Gallia ordinatum, but Gallic diocesan 
bishop could not have lingered Agilbert did Ireland and Wessex, and seems 
have been consecrated bishop Paris, and not translated had 
been southern Ireland would naturally share its jealous opposition and 
oppose its missionaries Northumbria. 
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accords with Bede, iii. 26; but the occupanda might almost seem 
ironical. Bede implies that Colman felt personally insulted, and 
the tone Wilfrid’s speeches preserved had cause feel so. 

His success closes the first period Wilfrid’s career. 
Almost immediately those personal antagonisms begin that fill the 
rest his long life and divide the church into his partisans and his 
opponents. Into the merits the controversy shall enter here 
little possible, but the question cannot always avoided, for 
while hitherto the discrepancies between Eddi and Bede have been 
minor importance they are now often radical, and their silence 
sometimes more eloquent than their words. 

When the synod was over, reges deinde consilium cum sapientibus 
suae gentis post spatium inierunt quem eligerent sedem vacantem qui 
voluisset sedis apostolicae disciplinam sibi facere alios docere. 
Unanimously they chose Wilfrid and the kings consented. Wilfrid 
declined but length accepted. Thus Eddi 11), long 
account Cuthbert’s virtues from Herefrid’s life, attributed bodily 
his patron though far from apposite him. Yet says, Qualem 
ergo tune eum intellexerunt, talem nos viventes novimus. 
Comment seems unnecessary. continues 12): Locutus est 
(Wilfrid) necessarium considerare quomodo sine accusa- 
tione catholicorum virorum gradum episcopalem venire valeam. 
Sunt enim Brytannia multi episcopi quorum nullum meum est 
accusare, quamvis veraciter sciam quod quatuordecimanni sunt 
Brittones Scotti illis sunt ordinati quos apostolica sedes 
recipit neque eos qui schismaticis consentiunt. There- 
fore asked sent Gaul for ordination. Now Wilfrid had 
been made priest man Scottish training, and perhaps 
Scottish orders; knew what quartodecimans were knew 
that the Scots were not such; the apostolic see certainly received 
communion the legates Cummian 631, and Popes Honorius 
and John had addressed letters friendly counsel apparently 
the clergy all Ireland and (Bede, will observed 
that Eddi ignores Tuda’s existence. The only other bishops 
Celtic orders were Jarumnan and Cedd. had ground for 
such sweeping condemnation Wini Boniface, still less 
Damian Deusdedit, who were not yet dead, least known 
dead, York. This part Eddi’s story 
Bede helps reject the rest. says (iii. 28), Aldfrid misit 
Vilfridum regem Galliarum qui eum sibi, suisque, consecrare 
was then consulting, consilio atque consensu patris sui, but 
repeats episcopum rogavit ordinari. neither passage does 
Bede hint that Wilfrid was made bishop York for all 
Northumbria. states twice, and once with Eddi before him, that 
was bishop for Alchfrid and his province, and having 
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told Tuda’s nomination and death (iii. 26, 27), says (iii. 28) 
that Oswy imitatus industriam misit Cantiam virum sanctum 
(Chad) qui Eburacensis ecclesiae ordinaretur episcopus. The 
title this section points the same conclusion defuncto Tuda 
Vilfrid Gallia, Ceadda apud Occidentales Saxones provincia 
Nordanhymbrorum sint ordinati episcopi. Furthermore his return 
from Gaul Wilfrid made claim York, and got finally not 
because Chad was intruder, but because was not rite conse- 
cratus (Bede, iv. 2). 

Whether sent Alchfrid Agilbert (Bede, 19), him 
the Gallic king who sent him Agilbert (Bede, iii. 28), the 
king’s council Gaul (Eddi, was consecrated statim (Eddi, 
and yet Wilfrid was still transmarinis partibus propter ordi- 
natione demorante (Bede, iii. 28) when Oswy appointed Chad York, 
that Chad’s consecration, which Eddi seems think was 
Northumbria 14) may have preceded Yet Eddi says 
Wilfrid’s consecrators did not send him 
Eboracae till post spatium temporis. This interval after his con- 
secration was least year, and had been away least two, 
for Eddi 15) says returned three years before 669. Had 
Wilfrid supposed had claim the episcopate Northumbria, 
little the credit his zeal his discretion that should 
leave long those whom could not think well disposed 
him. 

But there was struggle his return. Eddi 18), after 
telling adventures Sussex omitted Bede, says that though 
res male acta non latuit, Wilfrid revertens quippe sedem 
coenobialem abbatis, humiliter Hripis tribus annis resedit, with 
mission journeys Mercia and Kent, whence returned cum 
regula Sancti Benedicti. Bede says these years (iii. veniens 
quoque Brittaniam Vilfrid iam episcopus ipse perplura 
catholicae observationis moderamina ecclesiis Anglorum sua doctrina 
contulit, where the ipse suggests rather co-operation with Chad 
than antagonism him. iv. Bede tells Wilfrid’s work 
Kent, quoniam ante Theodorum rediit, ipse Cantia presbyteros 
diaconos, usque dum archiepiscopus sedem suam proveniret, ordin- 
abat and made Putta priest Rochester, implying that the work 
Kent followed that Mercia. Eddi 14), makes Wilfrid come 
Mercia Wulfhere’s invitation, and adds that brought from 
Kent masons and cantors, among them Eddi himself. not 
probable, however, that Wilfrid became there first acquainted with 
the Benedictine rule, Eddi’s local pride makes him assert. 

But though Eddi places his work Mercia before that Kent, 
this seems due rather the propinquity and importance the 


28, Bede places Wilfrid 24, Chad. See note Haddan and 
Stubbs, iii. 108. 
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former kingdom than actual precedence. For would natur- 
ally withdraw from Kent when was passed over even Oswy 
the choice Wigheard archbishop (667), and Jarumnan was 
still living and bishop Mercia 667. Indeed Bede, who knows 
nothing work there, makes Chad accept Mercia ‘on 
Jarumnan’s death’ (mortuo Jarumnano) 669. Wilfrid had 
been asked settle Mercia must have declined, for the 
coming Theodore gave him the prospect richer prize and 
found him the watch Ripon. Chad’s ways dissatisfied him 
was natural (Eddi, and had good reason think that 
could turn the reforming zeal Theodore his purpose. The 
archbishop would naturally prefer the Scotch monk Roman 
pilgrim, pupil and protégé Agilbert, and one whose labours had 
been already brought his notice Kent. 

when Theodore came Northumbria came with such 
prejudice that primo ingressu regionis illius rem contra canones male 
gestam veris testibus Wilfrid) audivit, quod, praedonis more, 
episcopus alterius episcopi sedem praeripere ausus sit; 
ferens Ceaddam episcopum sede aliena iussit deponi. Then Chad 
peccatum ordinandi Quartodecimanis sedem alterius plene intelli- 
gens poenitentia humili secundum iudicium episcoporum (i.e. Theodore 
and Wilfrid) confessus emendavit cum consensu eius propriam 
sedem Eboracae civitatis sanctum Wilfridum episcopum constituit. But 
Wilfrid knew that Wulfhere was disposed give the Mercian see aut 
sibimetipsi aut alio cuicunque valuisset, and Chad was omnibus 
rebus episcopis obediens, per omnes gradus ecclesiasticos sedem 
praedictam eum ordinaverunt and sent him Mercia (Eddi, 15). 

Thus Eddi, who, will seen, asserts that Theodore and Wilfrid 
acted concert, that Chad’s orders were not recognised, and that 
owed his Mercian see Wilfrid, though significantly admitted 
that Wilfrid received York with Chad’s consent. Now this story 
not only intrinsically improbable, but contradicted Bede 
nearly every detail. says (iv. that Theodore told Chad 
was not rite consecratus, perhaps the same way that Finan’s 
church Lindisfarne was not satisfactorily dedicated (Bede, iii. 25). 
Chad’s answer shows that thought whatever fault there might 
was himself. nosti episcopatum non rite suscepisse, 
libenter officio quippe que neque unquam esse 
dignum arbitrabar, sed obedientiae causa iussus subire hoe quamvis 
indignus consensi. There trace here Eddi’s peccatum intelli- 
gens. Then Theodore, touched with his humility, non 
debere; sed ipse ordinationem eius denuo 
catholica ratione consummavit. man cannot dimittere what 
never had, therefore Theodore recognised Chad’s episcopatum. 
Wilfrid’s co-operation Bede knows nothing, nor yet ordination 
‘through all grades.’ 
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the substitution Wilfrid for Chad York, Bede signifi- 
cantly silent. learn only that Chad monasterii sui, 
quod est Lestinghau, curam secessit, accipiente Wilfrido episcopatum 
totius provinciae. iv. Wulfhere Jarumnan’s death 
asked Theodore give him bishop sibi quoque suisque and Theodore 
asked Oswy give them Chad, who then Lestingaw quietam 
vitam agebat, Wilfrido administrante episcopatum Eboracensis ecclesiae. 
Chad was therefore still Northumbrian bishop, since con- 
sent was necessary his translation Mercia 

Wulfhere naturally turned Northumbria for successor 
Jarumnan, and accorded with Oswy’s policy leave the choice 
the new primate, whose power wished unquestioned 
the church hoped make his own the state. 
therefore would consent Theodore’s wish substitute Wilfrid for 
Chad. Through his whole archiepiscopate Theodore never hesi- 
tated remove any subordinate. knew yet nothing the 
personal character either bishop. The prestige his Roman 
journey, the influence Agilbert, and his work Kent secured for 
Wilfrid Theodore’s hasty decision. But though quick act was 
keen soon sée that Chad could ill spared, and welcomed 
field for his activity Mercia. Bede’s story therefore involves 
improbability, and the motives for the conduct each actor 
are clear and sufficient. But the sudden change subject iv. 
the abrupt return the accomplished fact iv. and the 
prudent silence 19, show that Bede chose not tell all 
must Perhaps thought the matter discreditable 
Theodore Wilfrid. seldom spoke ill churchman but 
was always honest and would not wrench history his purpose. 
have-seen already too much reason think that Eddi had 
such scruples. Where one them must have erred shall 
suspect the biographer rather than the historian. 

Eddi tells that Wilfrid found the cathedral York dilapi- 
dated that horruit spiritus eius quod domus Dei orationis quasi 
speluncam latronum factam agnovit knows nothing 
this, and the whole clearly exaggerated statement the con- 
trast between Chad’s severe simplicity and Wilfrid’s continental 
ideas. The account Ripon (Eddi, 16), which compares 
the Tabernacle, bombastic, though the dedicatory feast contains 
touch nature, does the elastic claim the endowments the 
British church, which could not then identified and seem have 
been among the causes his expulsion 691. significant 
that Eddi thought worthy place his panegyric 18), the tale 
resuscitated child whom the mother promised make monk 
seven years, but malevolo suadente marito videns elegantem 
puerum contempsit fugiens terra sua. The bishop’s prefect found 
the fugitive among the Britons, coacte 
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contulit, who made him monk Ripon. all these things Bede 
silent the other hand alone tells Oswy’s asking Wilfrid 
guide him Rome promissa non parva pecuniarum donatione 
(iv. 5). 

Egfrid, rex religiosus (Eddi, 19), and the virgin queen 
thryth were now omnibus obedientes Wilfrid Wulfhere, who 
sec. was mitissimus, now superbo animo instabili corde, and 
wages war non regente Deo 20). his greatly enlarged diocese 
Wilfrid was now omnibus gentibus carus and omnibus presby- 
teros diacones abundanter ordinavit. Secular princes gave 
him their sons educate, abbots and abbesses (we know none 
save Scottish foundations) aut sub suo nomine secum substantias 
custodientes aut post obitum suum haeredem illum habere optantes voto 
voverunt. And yet haec omnia facem invidiae pectoribus 
multorum, flante diabolo, accenderunt 21). Still the queen’s gene- 
rosity enabled him build Hexham, where his sanctity was shown 
cure, though was helped it, medici alligantes pannis ossa 
confracta 23). the devil, consueta arma arripiens, vasa 
muliebria quaesivit, namely Irmenburga, Egfrid’s second 
wife (though how came her and was obliged forgo 
thryth Eddi constrained ignore), who then invidia torquebatur, 
though afterward she became lupa agna Dei perfecta abbatissa 
materque familias optima 24). Now, however, she was venefica 
who shot poisoned arrows, like impious Jezebel, into the king’s 
heart, telling Wilfrid’s gloriam saecularem divitias, and his 
great retinue. Then both, intent plundering the church, 
auxilium suae vesaniae archiepiscopum Theodorum cum muneribus, 
quae excaecant etiam sapientium oculos, contra Dei voluntatem invita- 
verunt. vero archiepiscopo eos quid mente agerent 
contemptu eius patentes sine aliquo culpandi piaculo inique damnare 
quod absit consensit. Nam tres episcopos aliunde inventos non 
subiectis illius parochiae absentia pontificis nostri sua propria 
loca episcopatus sui noviter inordinate ordinavit 
objected, and they answered: Nullam criminis culpam aliquo 
nocendi tibi ascribimus sed tamen statuta non mutamus. 
Ille vero episcopus noster tali fraudabili (non) contentus cum 
consilio coepiscoporum suorum (who can these have been 
apostolicae sedis magis elegit and, prophesying evil, prepared 
leave the country, one hindering him. Thus far Eddi. 
worth noting that says nothing Wilfrid’s sending legates 
Hertford (Bede, iv. 5), whose ninth canon would have com- 
promised his hero’s position, while their presence there acknow- 
ledged Theodore’s primacy. sect. 30, Wilfrid made state 
that Theodore acted absque consensu episcopi 


humilitate non acquiescente, but there was other bishop 
Northumbria. 
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The conduct the king and bishop given here lacks due 
motive. Bede and the biographer suggest the 
truth and serve correct Eddi’s errors fact. iv. Bede 
says: ‘Orta Vilfridum dissensione, 
pulsus est, Bosa and Eata being made bishops Deira and Bernicia 
with Eadhed for Lindsey. All these were Northumbrian monks, 
not aliunde inventi. iv. tells how the whim the 
queen annoyed Egfrid that promiserit (sc. 
Wilfrido) terras pecunias multas esse donaturum reginae posset 
persuadere eius uti conubio quia sciebat illam nullum virorum plus illo 
diligere. Wilfrid must have approved her going Coldingham 
for gave her the veil there, and her flight Ely, where 
often visited her and was present her first exhumation (Bede, iv. 
19; Vit. Ethel. 15, 18, Surely this might excuse the king’s 
invidia, and Wilfrid refused recognise the second marriage 
during life, Irmenburga’s dislike would explicable. 
Theodore needed bribe’ second the king’s wishes. His de- 
clared policy was divide all the dioceses York was the largest 
all, and was but pursuing his own policy gratifying the wish 
the king. had put Wilfrid his seat and felt free 
deprive him did deprive Winfrid Tunbert Chad. 
Egfrid would meeker man than Bede Eddi paints him had 
consulted Wilfrid, and Theodore was not used advise where 
could command. was too judicious, however, use the 
verbum that Eddi attributes him and the king 24). 
Courtiers would naturally laugh Wilfrid’s but his 
popularity was such Eddi represents 21), strange that 
none espoused his cause. multa millia monachorum 
might weep and lament 25), but they did nothing help him 
then later. 

Bede ignores Wilfrid’s Frisian adventure iv. 18, saying only 
multa diu loca pervagatus Roman adiit, Britanniam rediit. 
seems condensing Eddi 26), but says nothing the 
(Eddi, 25) who sent from England Ebroin, 
and Bertharius, offering them bribes detain him, though they 
might without difficulty have prevented his departure, (Eddi, 25, 
28). far the French were concerned there was need 
such inducements. had old scores settle with Wilfrid 
account Dagobert (Eddi, 28). This, Bede’s unfavourable wind, 
would account for his landing Frisia. Bede moderates somewhat 
the obvious exaggeration Eddi’s account his success there. 
Willibrord did more than (Bede, 19) the work 
Wilfrid. less than half-truth however represent the 
former eius Hripis nutritus (Eddi, 26), for Willibrord 
though born near Ripon, left twenty, passed thirteen years 
Ireland, and, his life testifies, found Frisia little trace 
Wilfrid’s work influence: (Vit. seq.). 
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Bede (iv. seems contradict Wilfrid’s continental adventure 
(Eddi, 25), and knows nothing Theodore’s legate, Coenwald, 
Rome. Both are silent synod (Haddan and Stubbs’ Councils,’ iii. 
131-185) held Rome after Wilfrid’s arrival, which fixes Theodore’s 
relations the English bishops, but says nothing Wilfrid. shows 
that some dissension had arisen over Theodore’s reorganisation the 
bishoprics, that Coenwald’s presence Rome need have had 
reference Wilfrid. and Stubbs suggest that this 
may perhaps have been the version accepted the 
synod described Eddi (§§ 29-31). Eddi’s version accepted, 
Wilfrid’s plea 30) was somewhat disingenuous, and the synodal 
decision which reports 32) contrary that Theodore’s 
authority Councils,’ iii. Bede says only: iudicio 
absque accusatus fuisse episcopatu esse dignus fuisse (v. 
19). Eddi says nothing and makes the synod 
say: episcopatum quem nuper habuerat recipiat 32). Here Eddi’s 
version probably preferred. worth noting that 
Wilfrid here confessed the catholic faith Britons, Scots, and 
Picts (Eddi, 51; Bede, 19). 

what happened Wilfrid’s return Bede 
silent. Propter inimicitias memorati regis patria sive parochia 
recipi non potuit (iv. 18) all that stands for Eddi 83-40. 
says only: reversus Britanniam provinciam Australium Saxonum 

Eddi says Wilfrid returned after adventures the 
way victoriae ferens 34), but Egfrid and his 
council said pretio redempta essent scripta. surprising how large 
part bribes play Eddi’s story. Then follow the imprisonment, 
ill-treatment, and miracles; course received with great 
caution. Irmenburga, the friend St. Cuthbert, compared the 
Philistines, arcam Dei captantes, because she kept reliquary had 
brought from her. She seems have been already 
his companions. the king tries bribe him with part 
his episcopate dona alia non mediocriter would deny that 
his canons were genuine and iussionibus censuris eius acquiescere, 
which seems show that Egfrid was willing yield all could 
without sacrificing what had been gained and the support more 
useful bishops. Abbess Ebba authority for the miracle 37, 
and probable that she, rather than any daemon, was responsible 
for the nocturnal chastisement the queen Coldingham, which 
she used secure Wilfrid’s release. The story smacks pious 
fraud, but may invention Ebba Eddi. She had been 

doubt the king was glad get Wilfrid out the country 
and see him pushed from Mercia Wessex and Sussex, 
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means because non tamen evangelizandi potuit ministerio cohiberi, 
(Bede, iv. 18) charitably supposes. Bede passes over his mission 
here 19, and book iv. has independent account apparently 
from Acca. Neither seems wholly trustworthy. According Bede 
king and queen were already Christian, and there was small 
Scottish mission Bosham. Wilfrid baptised the chief men only 
four priests the caeteram plebem, then afterwards (iv. 18). Eddi 
implies that Wilfrid converted the king. Primum regi reginae 
verbum leniter suadens praedicare coepit, and afterwards 
quidam voluntarie, alii vero coacte regis imperio baptizati sunt 
41). The appeal Benedict 46) must have fallen this 
interval. silent about this and the persecution; Eddi 
knows nothing Bosham, the fishers, the 
sion serfs Selsey. 

more curious contrast afforded their accounts Caed- 
walla. Bede, essential accord with the Chronicle, knows 
nothing his connexion with Wilfrid save that he, quamvis 
necdum regeneratus, promised fourth part Wight and his 
booty God and gave them Wilfrid. tells how this 
iuvenis strenuissimus interfecit regem Aedilulach provinciam illam 
saeva caede depopulatione atteruit before became king 
Wessex, and afterwards reduced graviore Wight 
omnes indigenas contendit, killing two noble 
christian youths (iv. 15, 16). with some pain therefore that 
one learns from Eddi that during all this time Caedwalla sancti 
parentis nostri diligenter proposcens esset doctrina 
auxilio pater fidelis ille filius obediens voto vovens promisit, quo 
pacto initio, teste Deo, veraciter compleverunt. Nam sanctus antistes 
Christi nonnullis adiumentis saepe anxiatim exulem 
adiuvavit 42). were true that these were his relations 
Wilfrid when killed Ethelwalh (Bede, iv. 15), Wilfrid might seem 
guilty ingratitude and treason his royal patron. -It safer 
justify him the expense his biographer, though certain that 
enjoyed great favours from the triumphant Caedwalla, who 
omne regno suo excelsum consiliarium mox illum sicut rex 
Egypti Ioseph carcere educto constituit eum dominum domus suae, 
presenting him with terrarum partibus muneris donorum 
42). cast the accuracy Bede’s informant the state- 
ment that there had been rain Sussex for three years (iv. 18). 
Eddi too was not present and relied hearsay. does not 
much mention Wight. hard therefore judge Wilfrid’s 
success here, but Bede implies iii. and iv. that Caed- 
walla’s raids, followed Ine’s, and the absence bishop, caused 
relapse Wilfrid’s departure. 

The accounts Wilfrid’s return from Sussex differ even more 
widely than those his mission there. Bede says: 
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secundo anno Aldfridi sedem suam episcopatum ipso rege 
invitante recepit. iv. 15: revocato domum Wilfrido. Bede did 
not tell all knew, but would unsafe fill the gap from 
Eddi, who says 43) that Theodore auctoritatem apostolicae sedis 
metu agitante honorificans cum beato episcopo 
amicitiam inire diutius moratus non distulit. frequenti 
life, saying: hoc maxime scrupulum premit quod te, sanctis- 
sime episcope, consentiens sine causa propriis 
spoliantibus moerentibus subiectis tuis longum 
exilium terminantibus, heu, proh dolor, omnis mali. Then called 
God, St. Peter, his co-bishops, and his regal and princely 
friends, witness amicitiam tuam proh remissione peccati mei, for 
knew that would soon die. ideo adiuro per 
Petrum mihi consentire sedem meam archiepiscopalem superstitem 
haeredem vivens constituam. But this Wilfrid declined, remind- 
ing Theodore that his should chosen maiori concilio. 
made his demand imperative. modo mitte nuntios cum 
litteris ubique amicos tuos partem aliquam substantiae meae 
restituant. gives Theodore’s letter Ethelred, and says 
wrote also abbess Elfled and King Aldfrid who invited his return 
(§§ The letter Ethelred, however, says nothing 
meeting with Wilfrid and confesses penitence, for which indeed 
could have seen cause the good estate the Northumbrian 
and Mercian sees. says: Pacem Christo habere cum 
Wilfrido idcirco admoneo eius sanctae devotione quantum 
vires adiuvant patrocinium sicut semper fecisti quamdiu 
quia longo tempore propriis orbatus substantiis inter 
paganos pro Domino multum laboravit 43). Eddi attributes the 
favour Ethelred this letter and auctoritatem Agathonis 
Benedicti, Sergiique; but Sergius was not yet pope 686. 
Aldfrid recalled Wilfrid secundum praeceptum archiepiscopi 44). 
That supplies motive for his action, which wanting Bede 
and this may accepted, though the account the interview 
London disproved the tenor the letter. seems probable 
that the aged legate. wishing smooth his successor’s path and 
finding Wilfrid brought into prominence Caedwalla’s success, 
embraced the occasion Egfrid’s death arrange for his return and 
met him his way northward agree with him its conditions. 
the multos annos (Eddi, 45), that five years, that followed 
his return, Bede says only: sed post quinque annos denuo accusatus 
eodem rege plurimis episcopis (i.e. John, and Bosa) 
praesulatu pulsus est (v. 19). Eddi 44) says got the monastery 
Hexham and after time propriam sedem episcopalem York and 
the monastery Ripon, expulsis alienis episcopis. But 
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got Hexham because was dead, and was obliged surrender 
John when Bosa made way for him York. Eadhed, who 
left him Ripon, had been expelled from his diocese 679, and 
exercised territorial jurisdiction there (Bede, iv.12). Bosa alone 
remained the kingdom, and Wilfrid recovered but fragment 
his diocese but should look vain for hint this Eddi. 
knows nothing what Wilfrid did during the next five years, 
save that iterum concordia iterum discordia viventes 
manebant, and learn from Bede only that -he administered 
Lindisfarne after Cuthbert’s death for year that brought such 
‘breeze trial’ the monks that ‘many thought leave their 
home rather than dwell there the risk expulsion.’ (Vit. Cuthb. 
40; cp. Cuthb. and Bede, iv. 29.) curious 
note that both Bede and Eddi tell the more Wilfrid’s good deeds 
the further was from Northumbria and their own observation. 

691 was again expelled. Bede gives reason and 
excuse. Eddi gives three 45). The king had confiscated lands, 
perhaps those claimed from the British church wished make 
Ripon episcopal see, perhaps provide for Bosa Eadhed and 
the better administration the church; and demanded that Wilfrid 
should obey the decrees that Theodore mediis temporibus suis quando 
discordia inter nos Brytannia exorta fuerat There was 
reason why should not, unless was aiming coordinate 
primacy. Perhaps the king thought check his restless ambition 
pushing the division his still vast see. 

the twelve years following the expulsion, Bede says not 
word v.19. brings Wilfrid immediately Rome. Yet 
knew that Wilfrid was Mercia, for mentions the consecrations 
Oftfor and Swidbert him (iv. v.11). Eddi tells that 
Wilfrid succeeded Saxulf Leicester (in 691), but knows nothing 
Oftfor, Swidbert, Hedda Mon. Hist. Brit.’ 624 Eddi, 45). Nor 
does explain how happened that 702 Northumbrian legates 
should have come him rogantibus humiliter eorum obtutibus 
dignaretur praesentari promittentes statuta canonica antiqua 
fraude rationem redituros (Eddi, course the synod 
shows that the summons was not Eddi himself 
the king and some abbots fostered the opposition the ‘avaricious 
bishops, namely Bosa, Eadfrid, and John, whom Wilfrid responded’ 
multis duris sermonibus 46), and though the bishops totius paene 
Britanniae were there found clerical support. This alone would 
have induced person his disposition refuse recognise their 
jurisdiction without the secret warning which Eddi tells 47). 
They threatened deprive him all his possessions Northum- 
bria and Mercia, and finally offered him Ripon under somewhat 
humiliating conditions. When appealed Rome the king 
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Aldfrid, offered enforce his obedience, and the archbishop thought 
his action culpabilis. The bishops, restrained their safe-conduct, 
let him depart. 

Such terms could not have been offered Wilfrid had been 
sure Mercian support. They proposed take from him all his 
endowments there, but said word the see Leicester, and 
when returned Mercia was ask the king not about the 
bishopric, which there was further question, but qualiter 
decrevisset possessione terrarum propriarumque facultatum quae 
ipso donata sunt ei, and the king’s answer was lukewarm 48). 
Eddi does not confine the bitter feeling which tells 
Northumbria. There seems therefore have been party 
England urging Wilfrid’s cause. papal intervention, which 
one may connect with Sergius’ letter Ceolfrid Councils,’ 248), 
desire deprive Wilfrid what remained him North- 
umbria can alone account for the calling the council. The 
former more probable. The English clergy would obey the letter 
the papal wishes, but would contradict their spirit where Wilfrid 
was concerned. 

must have been his way Rome that Willi- 
brord where, Bede does not say though mention- 
ing Willibrord 26, silent this but has little say 
the journey, perhaps because was pedestri gressu 
account the transactions Rome seems condensed from Eddi 
50-54, though corrects Eddi’s amplius annos Wilfrid’s 
episcopate quadraginta prope annos (v. 19), essentially moderates 
Boniface’s zeal, and careful qualify with nonnulla parte the 
falsas contra eum machinasse calumnias. There seems reason 
doubt the general correctness Eddi’s report, coloured though 
be. But received the decision gaudio 53) would 
not have been reluctant return England story 
the return condensed Bede, who omits parts the vision. 
(Eddi, 56; Bede, According Bede the archbishop 
received Wilfrid libentissime. This not likely, but quite much 
Eddi’s version that was coactus per nuntios scriptis directis 
territus est tremebundus. doubt wished stand well both 
with pope and king. That Aldfrid should have been first dis- 
posed receive Wilfrid, though stated only Eddi 58), accords 
with his peaceful disposition and declining strength. When last 
refused, was with courtesy which Wilfrid was little used 
England probable, therefore, that desired some 
amicable settlement during his last days, though Bede ignores this, 
and the abbesses, and unknown Ethelburga, Eddi for 
them, could embellish these edifying sentiments their purpose. 
The accession strong king immediately restored unbending 
opposition (Eddi, 59). 
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The successful conspiracy which raised the boy Osred the 
throne brought Wilfrid’s friends power, and may not have been 
wholly without his complicity. know that Wilfrid hastened 
Ripon Aldfrid’s death (Eddi, 59) and that Osred was 
nostro filius adoptivus, though did little credit his spiritual father. 
But though the regent was his partisan, the synod the Nidd 
brought Wilfrid only Pyrrhic victory. Eddi’s account 60) cannot 
conceal the opposition him which clergy and people must have 
shared. acted the interest peace, but this pupil 
Hilda, who had sent messengers Rome eum accusandum 679 
54), can hardly have been his warm ally, and the result her 
mediation and the archbishop’s 60) shows that all were disposed 
minimise his claims, deferring appearance the papal wishes 
but allowing him reality little more than had rejected Aus- 
terfield. Eddi’s account Wilfrid’s last years and 
death seems inconsistent with his former life. Here Eddi had too 
many fellow witnesses make important errors, though perhaps the 
promise Ceolred omnem vitam suam meo iudicio disponere 
should received with caution, unless Wilfrid wished third pupil 
like Caedwalla and Osred (cp. Bonifatii Ep. 55, ed. Eddi 
omits the episode that called out Bede’s letter The 
miracles and mirabilia Eddi 65-67 are the usual ones and call 
for comment. 

looking back over the whole course Eddi’s narrative, the 
conclusion seems justified that while had ample sources 
information, great admiration for his subject, and some talent 
writer, was not conscientious historian. did not hesitate 
suppress and distort inconvenient facts. was uncharitable, 
and sometimes certainly unjust attributing evil motives others. 
Throughout advocate, not judge, and pleads his patron’s 
cause with more zeal than discretion. this conclusion ac- 
cepted, the received view the character Wilfrid and his 


place Northumbrian history may perhaps found require 
material modifications. 


WELLs. 


The Dict. Nat. Biogr. asserts, iv. 10, that the Wilfrid who suffered Bede’s 
orthodoxy aspersed was Wilfrid York (718-732), but Bede’s letter was written 
five years after the shorter chronology, which ends with 702 and cannot placed late 
713. Moreover before 718 Bede’s reputation theologian was too firmly established 
called question, and had less reason justify himself the eyes the bishop 
York, who was not his diocesan, than those the bishop Hexham who was. 
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THREE LETTERS WRITTEN DOROTHY, LADY PAKINGTON. 


Tue following three letters, now the possession Lord Hampton, 
belong the time the Restoration, the most critical period 
the later history the Church England. The first refers the 
death, week earlier, Dr. Henry Hammond, one the most 
learned the Caroline divines, whose life was soon afterwards 
written Fell, that time dean Christ Church and afterwards 
bishop Oxford, the man who did much promote the study 
theology and whom are indebted for the publication the 
greatest post-Reformation work that the English Church has pro- 
duced, the Defensio Fidei Nicaenae’ Bishop Bull. written 
George Morley, who succeeded the bishopric Worcester, 
which had been designed for Hammond, and who was afterwards 
translated Winchester. was man very high character, 
but, unlike the other divines who followed the steps Laud, 
never quite shook off the Calvinism which had been prevalent 
the church during his younger years. The allusions his letter 
are the efforts being made the time which bore fruit the 
Savoy conference the following year remodel the church 
England and bring back more catholic tone the Book 
Common Prayer. 

The second from Sir Philip Warwick, and very interesting 
showing the influence that Hammond exercised over others 
matters religion and conscience. 

The third from very remarkable man, who was content 
work for the church quite the background, doing all could 
promote the consecration bishops which had been projected few 
months before the Restoration. wrongly described the 
indorsement the letter bishop London. was probably 
the want health, which speaks this letter, which pre- 
vented his accepting any bishopric. the time writing this 
letter, which not dated, but must belong the year 1664,' 
was dean St. Paul’s, post which held from Oct. 1661 till 
his death 1664. 


Copy Letter frem Dr. Morley Dorothy, Lady Pakington, the 
Death Dr. Hammond, May 1660. 


Madame,—I have received yo" sad relation death man 
God deare friend for whose sake (next desired returne into 
mine own country, and yet (what adds much greife for his losse) 
might and did not see him, nor take last leave him. Perhaps some 
his spirit God’s mercy might have rested upo" had bin 
him and seen him and spoken him, Elisha did with Elias when 

The date established the reference Pepys’ Diary, July 1664, the 


King’s commission for the repair St. Pauls.’ See also the Life Barwick, 333. 
arwick did not live Chiswick until 1663. 
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was taken away from him. hope remembered 
his last devotions, and shall find effects them. wish all 
heart were you condole common losse together. But alas 
such misfortune duty crosseth inclination, and you know 
all private respects must yeild unto the publick; though cannot 
advance much, yet must doe what can towards it, and give weekly 
once least best account can it. This binds continuall 
Residence this place for present and will doe soe for some tyme 
longer; but assoone king’s and Churches service will dispense 
with will make what hast can come down you well 
receive comfort from you give you. meane tyme let 
jointly implore Soveraigne giver all good and perfect gifts dispense 
such measure comfort and grace needfull for us. For 
this Madame sure have you may sure you have 
dayly prayers, there being noe other way for expresse myself. 
Yor 
humble faithfull 


Lond. May 60. 


This letter directed ‘For Lady Pakington Westwood 
Leave this with the Postmaster Droitwich 
sent above,’ and endorsed May 1660. Morley Bishop 
Winchester Lady Pakington the death Hammond.’ 


Copy Letter from Warwick Dorothy, Lady Pakington, May 
1660, the Death Dr. Hammond. 


Madam,—Though know the christianity you have master 
all passions yet would neither revive yours nor give way 
owne, nor beleive either our reasons have the sway yet. know 
loved the beloved Man God both upon one score, beseech God 
that our lives his works may make retayne comunion with that 
Sainte, that may lead the generall comunion Saints. Madam 
there noe body for your selfe, nor from the esteeme that good man 
had you, more humbly your Servant that owed much 
beseech beleive me, 

Your most faithfull 
humble Servant 


May 1660. 


Copy Letter from Dr. Barwick, Bishop London, Dorothy, 
Lady Pakington. 
Chiswick July 16. 
did not reach till last night. true indeed have had stumble 
recovery late but know not what ascribe beside the good 
pleasure God. Only this find that every alteration weather has 
influence upon me, and allwayes worst when the wind Northerly, 
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which hath been for the most part ever since the beginning 
When business goes should rather divertisem* then 
trouble me, but because there not much that withdraw myself 
from all excepting what necessity brings upon me. find myself every 
day more more unfitt for secular business. pray God fitt for 
the better part. When the rises the for the repairs 
Paul’s wilbe sett foot; there great burthen incumbent 
upon place: find the one too heavy for me, the other 
some more abilities. humble service John and all 
comend you and them hearty prayers the Blessing 
Protection Almighty God (Madame) much obliged and most 
humble Jo. BARWICK. 


This letter has date the year. directed, These 
for the the Lady Pakington Westwood Worcestershire 
left with the Post Master Droit: Wich,’ and indorsed 
Dr. Berwick, Bishop London.’ 


Books 


Etudes sur Byzantine dans Ravenne 
(568-751). Par (Paris: Thorin. 1888.) 


scholarly and attractive book appeared France shortly before 
German work the same subject Dr. Hartmann, which has already 
been noticed this Review (v. 579). Though several cases the researches 
the two writers have led them similar conclusions, their treatment 
the subject very different. the German work can claim the merit 
being very precise, clear, and simple monograph the administrative 
system Byzantine domination Italy, the work Diehl more 
comprehensive, and from its wider conception may better claim 
called history that administration. 

The life the Byzantine government Italy has been subjected 
slow and continuous process transformation, which may easily 
explained the circumstances the peninsula, especially 
during the first period the Lombard conquest. Under the pressure 
those circumstances, rather than general system reforms, the old 
civil circumscriptions were slowly changed into great military govern- 
ments, particularly the frontiers, and imperial Italy became more and 
more assimilated the eastern provinces the empire. the old 
the fifth century new territorial divisions were substituted, 
and strong military government—that is, the exarchate Ravenna— was 
established. was natural, these new divisions had administered 
new sort officials, and the military element, which had become 
prevalent over the civil, ended taking its place altogether. The com- 
plicated machinery this new system, originating the need protec- 
tion for the exarchate both from internal and external enemies, answered 
its purpose the whole for long time. The exarchs, following thé old 
Roman traditions, never failed use either arms diplomacy for the 
security the imperial possessions, while they never spared any effort 
give absolute preponderance the Greek elements everything, and 
assimilate much possible the Italian the Hellenic populations. 

These persevering efforts failed, however, the end, and interest- 
ing trace the reasons this failure. These reasons, according 
Diehl, are chiefly found the slow evolutions which degrees 
turned Byzantine officers into great territorial proprietors, the social and 
political transformation the Italian towns, and above all the steady 
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growth the papal power and the action the Church which con- 
tinually undermined the Greek elements Italy. would impossible 
this short notice criticise even follow Diehl all the details 
his work, whose main lines have tried point out here almost 
his own words, and must content ourselves with calling the attention 
English readers book worth reading, both for its sound scholarship 
and the clearness its exposition. The volume, which appears among 
the publications the French school Athens Rome, reflects the 
greatest credit the school Rome particular, and general the 
admirable results French teaching history. 


Pope Gregory the Great. (Cambridge: University 
Press. 1889.) 

The Holy See and the Wandering the Nations. 
(London: Burns Oates. 1888.) 

Peter’s Rock Mohammed’s Flood. the same Author. (London: 
Burns Oates. 1890.) 


Mr. dissertation deals only with the church Gaul, and 
particular with Gregory’s relations it. The essay itself extends over 
only eighty pages, but this short space, while there nothing super- 
fluous, point real importance appears pass unnoticed. Mr. 
Kellett does not profess have made fresh discoveries: the principal 
original authorities which makes use are Gregory Tours and 
the letters Gregory the Great. But has consulted the best modern 
works the history the papacy and Gaul, and has produced 
thoroughly interesting and essay, which will found per- 
fectly clear and intelligible those who have previous knowledge 
the subject, and suggestive even those who have studied minutely. 
begins with masterly sketch the ecclesiastical history Gaul 
down the time Gregory’s accession the papal throne, and 
description its political condition the period his pontificate. The 
bulk the essay devoted careful examination all Gregory’s 
letters which relate Gaul, and concludes with general review 
the motives, methods, and success his policy. appendix con- 
tains sketch the relations the Franks with the papacy from the 
death Gregory the Great the coronation Charles the Great. 
will thus seen that the essay has aim and completeness 
its own, and that not one those monographs which isolate 
minute portion history, and discuss its details apart from all con- 
siderations which can make them worth attention. should added 
that all debatable questions are discussed tone studious fairness 
and moderation. 

‘The Holy See and the Wandering the Nations’ work very 
different character. forms the sixth volume series entitled The 
Formation Christendom,’ and embraces the period from Leo the 
Great Gregory the Great. can hardly regarded serious con- 
tribution history. Mr. Allies does not claim have consulted original 
authorities, with the exception the papal letters, from which makes 
copious extracts and paraphrases. relies for his facts upon some 
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modern histories, among which the epoch-making work 
holds prominent place. But the whole aim the book undisguisedly 
controversial. There nothing, course, said against this, but 
certainly unfortunate that controversial work Mr. Allies should fail 
make clear his readers the first place what theses intends 
uphold, and the second place what arguments intends support 
them. Something certainly meant proved with regard the 
papacy. large part the book with quotations from the 
papal letters which the popes claim the successors St. Peter, 
and the fact that they did emphasised again and again. But Mr. 
Allies can hardly have thought necessary write large volume 
order prove that this claim was made the popes the fifth and 
sixth centuries. one passage appears announce his subject 
the position that various events secular and ecclesiastical history would 
have destroyed the primacy the popes had not been divine. But 
granting that this proposition capable historical large part 
the volume altogether irrelevant such issue. Again, the object 
many passages seems show that the claims the popes 
respect the primacy have always been the same from the earliest ages 
but this not directly asserted, and one passage are informed that 
‘from Constantine and the Nicene council the advance Rome’s 
primacy perpetual.’ Mr. Allies might perhaps retort that not 
bound supply his readers with brains well arguments; but his 
work clearly not intended for the learned, and might have had 
little more compassion the ‘general reader.’ plain man will 
assuredly carry away from perusal this work the impression that 
—as Dr. Todd says the books that deny St. Patrick’s existence—it 
abounds premises from which the conclusions deduced not follow, 
and conclusions which are deduced from premises all. 

One passage may quoted example Mr. Allies’ method argu- 
ment. his results the end the volume, and page 
346 writes: ‘If the attribution the pope the three great words 
spoken our Lord St. Peter, made Pope Hormisdas the eastern 
bishops and emperor, does not prove that they belong the pope and 
were inherited him from St. Peter, what proof remains offered 
the attribution proved, what there the papal power which 
not divinely conferred and guaranteed? Neither the first Leo, nor the 
first Gregory, nor the seventh Gregory, nor the thirteenth Leo, ask for 
more; nor can they take this remarkable paragraph are in- 
formed that infallibility resides, not the pope, but the eastern bishops 
and emperor the time Pope for appears that when 
they have made statement, proof remains offered. the 
bution proved,’ Mr. Allies continues. But nothing has been said about 
proving the attribution the contrary, was the attribution that was 
prove the fact. One the most aggravating features this bewildering 
book the incessant repetition statements, sometimes serious but often 
trivial, without any hint the reason for their ‘continual reappearance. 
For instance, the statement that Odoacer was the first temporal ruler 
who interfered the election the popes doubt important. But 
why, when the statement had once been made page 194, should 
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repeated, each time with the air being new and original fact, 
pages 208, 210, 247, 292? the other hand, the fact that Odoacer was 
Herule does not appear vast importance the questions which 
may supposed issue, and yet Mr. Allies not contented with 
emphasising the fact when Odoacer first introduced page 23, but 
repeats the statement less than eleven times the remainder the 
volume. again, the space pages the reader, whose memory 
evidently supposed very short, reminded nine times that the pope 
was, the temporal order, subject Theodoric. Mr. Allies himself 
appears sometimes entirely oblivious what has written few 
pages before. instance, page says: ‘At Alexandria 
Proterius had been murdered 458. The utmost efforts Pope 
Leo and the Emperor Leo were needed maintain his legitimate 
successor Timotheus Solofaciolus, against whom rival the same 
name, Timotheus Ailouros, had been set the Eutychean party.’ 
The reader who came across this passage would suppose that Timothy 
the Cat was here mentioned for the first time. certainly would not 
imagine that four pages before Mr. Allies had written follows: 
Leo had sent bishops Constantinople ask the emperor that would 
bring punishment Timotheus the Cat, who, being schismatical, 
excommunicated, and Eutychean, had nevertheless got possession the 
see Alexandria. Gennadius joined his efforts with those the 
pope, and Timotheus Ailouros was banished from Constantinople 
Gangra. Another Timotheus Solofaciolus, approved Pope Leo, was 
made bishop Alexandria.’ Which these discrepant statements does 
Mr. Allies intend his readers accept? would tedious multiply 
instances this sort repetition, but one example may given the 
accuracy with which Mr. Allies represents the sense his authorities. 
Speaking the English mission, writes page 315: From Gregory’s 
own hand, and virtue his apostolic power, England its second 
spring received its division into two provinces, one seated (sic) 
Canterbury, the other York. From him date the great prerogatives 
the see Canterbury, extending over the whole island, inasmuch 
was the matrix the church England.’ Again, page 836 
‘If Canterbury was primate all England, and York primate 
England, was the appointment Gregory.’ possible that 
Mr. Allies has never read the letter which Gregory proposes that 
England should divided into two provinces, which the metropolitan 
sees, equal dignity, were York and London? hardly worth 


while examine this volume further. Whatever views with respect to- 


the primacy St. Peter intended uphold, may safely stated 
that the case their favour has not been strengthened. 

Peter’s Rock Mohammed’s Flood’ the seventh, and fortunately 
the last, volume the same series. not necessary say much 
about it. Some light indeed seems thrown upon the purpose the 
work the preface, which states that the last three volumes the series 
are offered historic proof, from original documents, the first eight 
centuries, that the Holy See the institution Christ the Root, the 
Bond, and the Crown Christendom.’ But precise meaning 
this somewhat sweeping statement, and the way which the 
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volumes question are supposed prove it, the reader still left hope- 
lessly the dark. The last volume closely resembles the preceding one. 
There the same crude mass undigested and irrelevant extracts, the 
same vague declamation, the same ignoratio elenchi, the same incessant 
and wearying repetition. The book useless alike the historical 
student and the controversialist. will convey and suggest new 
information will convince one anything which was not 
convinced before mere monument misapplied and futile labour. 


The Greek Text edited with In- 
troduction and Notes, together with Discussion Christian 
against Inaugural Dissertation for the Degree Doctor 
Philosophy the University Marburg, presented ARTHUR 
(New York: 1889.) 


Dr. pamphlet contains way introduction discussion 
the nature Christian literary controversy with Judaism, and list 
thirty-one Greek and twenty-nine Latin known treatises (some extant and 
printed, some not) falling under this head. those there given can 
add Abelard’s Dialogus inter Philosophum Judaeum 
and two manuscript the library the university Genoa (whether 
printed not, not know) Ingeti Contardi disputatio quibus- 
dam doctoribus quae fuit facta 
and another disputation Gulielmus Alphachinus and quidam sapien- 
tissimus Judaeus. The discussion, too, between Pope Silvester and Jewish 
doctors the spurious Acta Silvestri’ would also merit mention. With 
regard the Demonstratio adversus Judaeos’ Hippolytus, known 
only fragment the original Greek, Dr. McGiffert, following 
Harnack and Bunsen, falls into curious mistake. 
Bunsen,? “the anonymous author the Martyrum’ gives 
appendix iii. (pp. 449-488) the text old Latin translation con- 
siderable part the fragment preserved Greek. had dis- 
covered among the spurious works ascribed Cyprian. The title 
adversus Judaeos.’ begins exactly with the first words 
our Greek fragment, which cannot have been the opening the 
address, but was probably the beginning the peroration. The Greek 
text forms the first two chapters this very remarkable 
Harnack refers this statement only add that 
unable say anything about it, and Dr. McGiffert the same posi- 
tion. The work which Bunsen refers the Acta Martyrum Ostia 
and since what there called the third chapter the Latin 
not the third but the first the Pseudo-Cyprianic Demonstratio,’ the 
suspicion lay surely close hand that there was more connexion 


Printed Rheinwald 1831; also Cousin, Opp. Abel. ii. 643-718. 
Hippolytus and his Age, 265. 

Texte Untersuchungen, Band i., Heft 75, 46. 

Rome, the editor was Simon Magistris. 
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any sort between the Greek Hippolytus and the Latin Pseudo- 
Cyprian than their arbitrary juxtaposition Magistris. Dr. Light- 
foot’s exhaustive catalogue the Hippolytean writings exactly verifies 
this conjecture. 

Dr. McGiffert’s second chapter consists prolegomena the 
‘Dialogue Papiscus and Philo,’ which are followed the editio 
princeps the text. Our authorities are three manuscripts respectively 
Paris (s. xi, xii), Venice (s. xiv), and Moscow (s. xv), together 
with parts the (printed) ‘dispute Abbot Anastasius with the Jews.’ 
The editor was unable make use the Moscow manuscript; the 
other three authorities each presents different recension, which can 
dated according the epoch reckoned each have elapsed since the 
prophecies Christ (p. 65. 1), the dispersion the Jews (78. 23), and 
the cessation the temple worship (79.7). ‘many’ 


thousand’ years, and this, though the earliest manuscript the 


and fullest recension; Anastasius, ‘800 years and more;’ 600 
years for the first two dates, 670 for the third, where the editor 
read 570; but seems simpler and accordance with the thought the 
the 600 years the present case, and the short seventy years the 
Babylonian captivity. Taking then (which not much more than 
half the length P), seventh century treatise, our ultimate extant 
form, Dr. McGiffert asks whether cannot reason back still earlier 
nucleus. calls attention the incongruity the opening passage 
icon-worship, and regards it, together with another similar passage 
(75. 17), interpolations the seventh century editor, placing the 
original perhaps the fifth century, because, supposes (though 
surely rather rashly), the phrase dei could not have been used 
earlier the Virgin. But has overlooked good deal more which the 
critical scalpel will have erase before can get behind the seventh 
century. There yet another allusion icons (74. there the 
mention Persian, Saracen, and Arabian persecutors, well generally 
time trial for Christianity (61. 14, 62. nay, the titles 
and may belong the later editor well; that there 
reason why should not excise all that inconsistent with date 
further back still than the fifth century, and the only difficulty where 
stop the process. For the locale least the existing recension, 
the references Egypt (74. 76. 79. 10), and Sinai and Palestine 
(60. must taken decisive. 

should undoubtedly corrected, the latter instance following into 
should transposed. Turner. 


St. Clement Rome, ii. 395. Cf. esp. 80. 13. 
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Monachi gestis Anglorum libri 
Historiae novellae libri tres. Edited from MSS. 
D.D., Bishop Oxford. (London: Published under the 
direction the Master the Rolls, 1887, 1889.) 


has recently been made between ancient and modern 
methods writing history, which the Jewish chroniclers, especially 
dramatic, are contrasted with medieval and modern historians. The 
motive modern historian said mere interest fact,’ and 
his view history ‘our modern critical idea mere record.’ The 
volumes before not support this contrast. The history William 
Malmesbury, said Sir Thomas Duffus Hardy the preface his 
edition (1840), ‘has been compared drama which the story 
presented entire, though the tediousness continued narration 
Everything which thought necessary for the elucidation the 
manners and customs the people the different periods his history, 
which exhibited their progress towards civilisation, whether govern- 
ment, laws, the arts, stated with considerable ability.’ William 
Malmesbury was without question writer vivid insight; and 
certainly not regard Bishop Stubbs historian who records, but 
does not interpret, facts. When receive another his famous 
editions the medieval chroniclers, turn once his preface 
for record more full, but also for interpretation more clear, than 
have ever had before. edition which bears his name have 
learned look, first, for most complete study and analysis the 
manuscript sources; secondly, for laborious collection everything 
that bears any way upon the life the author, the work 
and thirdly, for luminous and philosophic criticism the book, and 
judicial, but means dogmatic, statement its position among 
other similar works. All this receive the full the two volumes 
William Malmesbury. 

was expected, Bishop Stubbs generous his recognition 
previous labours the same field. The following his conclusion 
the character Savile’s work: have very carefully examined his 
text and variants, and have come the conclusion that his edition 
eclectic, learned and critical recension his own making, based 
collation good manuscripts, but with only indistinct recognition 
their relation and bearing upon one another.’ the edition 
1840 the bishop speaks most warmly: ‘No labour research was 
spared the production the work, and praise too high 
awarded the edition produced.’ The bishop’s own edition without 
all question final one, and one who studies the period can possibly 
dispense with it. 

Turning the manuscripts find full list, and very careful 
résumé their characteristics which bears witness the thoroughness 
with which the indefatigable editor has revised his text. Three editions 
his work are shown have been issued William Malmesbury 
himself. The first Bishop Stubbs shows have been completed between 
the summer 1124 and the spring 1125. The other two recensions 
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were issued least ten years after. The final revision appears that 
which the best and most ancient manuscripts are extant, and the one 
now followed, 1840. The basis the text this, Sir 
Hardy’s edition, the Royal MS. which formerly belonged the 
Cistercian abbey Margam Glamorgan, founded William’s patron 
Earl Robert Gloucester. The number known manuscripts 
popular writer is, well known, very large, nor does Bishop Stubbs 
despair the finding many more, both abroad and home. full 
account also given the manuscripts with which William Malmesbury 
connected transcriber editor. these the most important the 
Bodleian MS. Selden 16. this the bishop prints letter from Mr. 
Madan identifying the handwriting with that the Magdalen MS. which 
discovery singular interest and should send many students examine 
the manuscript for themselves. 

The preface the first volume contains admirable life the 
author and comparisun, which himself invited, with Bede. This 
would spoilt quotation, but increases the desire which every 
reader the article the Dictionary Christian Biography’ 
must have felt, that the same editor should undertake the production 
standard Bede. 

the prefaces two three points only can here referred to. 
Foremost perhaps interest the account, both complete and enter- 
taining, the legendary history Gerbert. William Malmesbury 
had least this similarity modern historians, that did not know 
his popes backwards. The bishop frequently refers his confusion 
Gerbert with John (vol. pp. xlvii, li, lix, and vol. ii. 
But John John XVI with whom Gerbert confused 
The bishop does not seem quite sure, for mentions both the prefaces, 
though the text, 193, speaks decidedly John there any 
trace confusion with the antipope John cannot.find any. 

The preface vol. ii. contains minute analysis the author’s 
materials not unenlivened the humour the editor. Offa Essex 
was suitor 709 Kineswitha, the daughter Penda, lady who 
must have been fifty-four the lowest computation, and had 
wife his own, Bede specially records, such event might help 
explain some the anomalous matrimonial adventures our early kings 
but the story incredible, and the historian must have been dreaming 
when made the take the maze into which are 
plunged when lock into William’s ideas the origin Hugh Capet 
(pp. How many Hughs are combined this personality 
have passing some very valuable remarks and while 
are still thinking Alfred, have remark which may commended 
the editor the Oxford Calendar and the authorities University 
College foolish and dishonest attempt which early the four- 
teenth century was made associate Al‘red with the history the 
University Oxford has helped increase the confusion the chrono- 
logy and throw doubt the genuine portions the Vita 
the exhaustive discussion the authorities which William relied 


for his history England before the Norman Conquest, considerable 
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interest attaches the account the poetical life Ethelstan, with 
its sumptuous details and extraordinary versification, and less 
the relation between the work our author and the lives Edward 
Confessor. this latter point Bishop Stubbs concludes that are 
justified assigning William greater proximity original autho- 
rity the life the Confessor than can attributed the other works 
specially written the subject, and supposing that directly used 
the schedules preserved Westminster, some fifteen years before they 
were brought forward support the proposal canonisation.’ 

the debt William Malmesbury the foreign historians the 
Crusade, and his original contributions the history derived from 
pilgrims and crusaders, greatly regret that the illness Mr. Archer 
has prevented his writing, with that fulness knowledge which 
possesses. His praises the editor’s work this quarter would have 
been recognised value. 

all the volumes Rolls Series which have passed through the 
same hands, the index here work the greatest labour discharged 
the intense satisfaction the reader,—perfect indeed might said 
every eye but that its compiler. the text here and there little errors 
will creep in, spite the bishop’s fondness for correcting proofs. 
But the few have noticed are too trivial deserve mention here. 
There is, indeed, occupation for the critic reading two volumes like 
these. the office the Review rather con- 
gratulate the editor the completion great work which will never need 


Descriptive Catalogue Ancient Deeds the Public Record Office. 
Prepared under the superintendence the Deputy Keeper the 
Records. (London: Published under the direction the 
Master the Rolls. 1890.) 


volume seems mark new departure the policy the Record 
Office, and one over which students history should rejoice. For long 
time past great deal has been done towards calendaring and cataloguing 
the enormous mass documents which that office has its keeping, 
but too often the results this work have been made accessible the 
public merely the form voluminous appendixes the periodic reports 
the deputy keeper. This form not convenient. cannot guess 
priori, and difficult remember, even when have once known, 
what classes documents are dealt with any particular report, and 
may well want buy, let say, the calendar Edward patent 
rolls without being compelled purchase along with mass indexes 
and catalogues for which have need. The book now before 
catalogue and more, though all appearance good catalogue. 
will enable us, wish know something particular place 
particular person, discover whether the Record Office has any 
ancient deed that will help us, and will tell briefly what are the 
contents that deed. Unless, however, have some particular place 
particular person view, will little service us, for the items 
the catalogue are not arranged any systematic fashion: thus, 
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deed Edward day from Cornwall stands next deed Henry V’s 
day from Huntingdonshire. This not said way very 
probably all has been done that could done once, and such 
matter this every generation must show little selfishness. But 
this volume the first series, there possibly may some good 
reminding those who are charge the work that every additional fact 
about these deeds that they can get into print likely increase—by 
but little, true, but still little—-the demand for their catalogues. 
For instance, the case lease, the acreage the land, and the 
amount the rent mentioned whenever this possible, here will 
material provided for the student economic and case 
family settlement are told not merely that there are remainders,’ 
but what these remainders are, here will material provided for the 
student legal history. However, that Mr. Maxwell Lyte and his 
learned assistants will for historians all that the funds their 
disposal will permit them do, there every reason believe. 


Les Savoyards Angleterre Siécle, Pierre 
évéque Hereford. Par (Paris: and 
Chambéry: Ménard. 1891.) 


has written much various points the local history 
Savoy, and his writings will consulted with advantage any one 
interested that subject. His present volume possesses, however, 
general well local interest. 

1232 Count Thomas Savoy bought Chambéry, the future 
capital his race, from its lord, and thenceforth the house Savoy ex- 
tended its power every direction north the Alps, had previously 
done the south the great chain. Thus the history Count Thomas’s 
children and grandchildren carries the Dauphiné, Faucigny, 
Vaud, and Provence, and yet farther afield, Flanders, and even 
England. This history Mugnier has tried work out from the 
documents, paying special attention the Savoyard invasion England 
for the thirty years after the marriage 1236 Eleanor Provence 
King Henry III. and her sister Sanchia 1243 his brother Richard 
earl Cornwall, later king the Romans. Both these ladies were grand- 
daughters Count Thomas. Among those who accompanied Eleanor 
England was her uncle William, bishop elect Valence, and later 
Winchester, and his confidant Pierre d’Aigueblanche (in the Tarentaise), 
who 1240 became bishop Hereford. Later came other uncles, Philip, 
Peter (le petit Charlemagne, whom owe the Savoy palace the 
Strand, and probably also the castle Chillon), and Boniface, who 1241 
was raised the see Canterbury. all these, and their numerous 
companions and followers whom they put into places profit England 
the great disgust the subjects Henry III, Monsieur Mugnier gives 
full account, tracing their movements the aid charters and other 
contemporary records. The result very valuable study one very 
important period and aspect Henry III’s long reign, for only 
following the career each individual that realise how just and 
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righteous was the indignation the English people against these foreign 
favourites the king, who drew themselves all the most lucrative 
posts and richest benefices England. The most hated, because pro- 
bably the most influential, was the bishop Hereford whose twenty-eight 
years’ tenure his see was distinguished unblushing nepotism, while 
had the ear the king and was his chief counsellor, particularly 
Gascony. Hence Mugnier traces out his career length, 
grouping together the smaller fry National 
Biography reduced scale. For this reason also works out the 
history refounding and enriching the collegiate church 
Aiguebelle the entrance the Maurienne, and close under the castle 
Charbonniéres, the original seat the house Savoy. Among several 
hitherto unprinted documents included the appendix, are the will 
the bishop, and his statutes for his new foundation. Mugnier seems 
make clear from the former, that the bishop died and was buried 
1268 Aiguebelle, and not, the English chroniclers say, Hereford, 
where his magnificent mausoleum did not therefore contain his bones. 
One point the statutes Aiguebelle (1267) curious. Peter strictly 
enjoins that the use Hereford’ was followed certain particulars 
the offices the collegiate church and Mugnier tells that this 
was actually done until 1580. This is, perhaps, unique, certainly 
very rare case, the adoption medieval English ‘use’ 
foreign land. Mugnier has consulted all the best printed and manu- 
script authorities, Savoyard, Swiss, and French. seems very well 
the printed English authorities, though some names are not quite 
accurately given. pity, however, that has only referred 
old (1840) translation Matthew Paris, and such well-informed writer 
should not have fallen into well-known trap and repeated the legend 
(based simple mistake) John Mansel and his 700 livings! Some 
diagrams seals, and old (1598) plan Aiguebelle and its surround- 
ings, complete scholarly monograph, which fills gap 
literature, but which will probably less read than referred to, 
largely made itineraries, dates and references, literary attractions 
having been ruthlessly sacrificed historical accuracy. 


Collectanea. (Oxford Historical Society.) Edited 
Professor Burrows. (Oxford: Clarendon Press. 1890.) 


volume contains large mass valuable material. opens with 
account The Oxford Market,’ Mr. Ogle, the present clerk the 
market. The article not history the market, but collection 
materials for such history. consists for the most part extracts 
summaries documents from the city archives and Twyne’s MSS. 
the university archives; and may assumed that Mr. Ogle has 
extracted nearly everything importance which those collectious contain 
the subject. The history any English market such detail would 
valuable illustrating manners and customs the Oxford market has 
additional interest its own. was for centuries the centre round 
which the university and civic authorities struggled. The town and 
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gown rows the middle ages were very practical affairs, and exorbitant 
prices charged the townspeople played small part them. The 
supremacy the university the government the market dates from 
1355 ‘after that there was never any complete peace.’ But have 
space notice even the chief turning-points the story. Many curious 
side lights are thrown these pages the state Oxford. 
e.g., were more than 300 alehouses Oxford, almost all them 
licensed the mayor and city justices, above 100 one alderman, 
who bound them take their beer him.’ regretted that 
Professor Burrows, his capacity editor, allowed the following state- 
ment pass: Mr. Ogle writes, The reaction from this’ 
the measures Archbishop Laud) finally resulted the charter 
James under which the city has been practically governed the 
present time.’ James charter was granted 1605. 

Professor has done good service bringing together, with 
critical notes, all the contemporary, nearly contemporary, notices bearing 
The University Oxford the Twelfth Century.’ The collection 
them must have involved great labour; they are drawn from great 
variety sources and several are here printed for the first time. The 
question which naturally suggests itself is, they disprove, are they, 
the other hand, consistent with, the theory advanced Mr. Rashdall, 
that the origin the university sought. not development 
from older schools, but scholastic migration from The 
notices Theobald Etampes conclusively prove the existence 
theological school Oxford the very beginning the twelfth century 
but seems probable that Theobald was canon (whether secular 
regular not and that, notwithstanding Professor 
lectured St. Frideswide’s. Andit can hardly doubted 
that Robert Cricklade, prior St. Frideswide’s 1141, taught the 
same schools. But nothing more certain than that the university its 
origin had connexion with any religious house. The mention 
diversorum locorum residing Oxford 1171 certainly seems 
imply the existence some kind generale but the migra- 
tion, ever occurred, may possibly have taken place before that time. 
all the passages here quoted not one inconsistent with Mr. 
Rashdall’s theory, though the accumulated evidence does throw some 
doubt it. must suspend judgment till that new and unknown 
evidence discovered for which Professor Holland sanguine enough 
hope. 

The Digby Roll containing the record the great lawsuit between the 
‘Friars Preachers and the university,’ though transcribed Brian 
Twyne and used Wood and other historians, here printed for the first 
time, and the society congratulated its choice editor. Mr. 


These lines were already print before Professor Holland’s article The 
Origin the University appeared the Review, April, 
1891—Mr. Poole has pointed out that compendioso 153 (5) Collectanea 
should Compendiensi. Dachery reads compendioso the text, but gives the heading 
Ejusdem Roscelinum compendiensem clericum.’ 
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Rashdall’s researches into the comparative history medieval univer- 
sities (the results which, the first instalment them, 
hoped, will before very long given the world) have rendered him 
peculiarly capable appreciating and explaining the information inci- 
dentally conveyed these documents the early constitutional deve- 
lopment the university Oxford. says, for instance, The roll 
enables point out the period which the system voting 
faculties was introduced into the university hardly too much 
say that but for the Digby Roll and the Patent Roll (14 Ed. 
should hardly have been sure that the system was ever really 
operation The importance the document for the history 
the relations between the friars and the university obvious. The 
award the arbitrators concerning the granting refusal theological 
degrees’ became the permanent statute; was recapitulated word for 
word Richard and 1421 the university formally under- 
took observe for the the life the friars are 
not wanting evident that the Dominicans Oxford 1312, like the 
Dominicans London 1255, were mendicants not name only. 

‘Item concitant per totam prouinciam clerum populum contra 
vnde necessarius uictus fama affeccio subtrahitur eis ideo 
studentes afflicti fame conuentum totaliter reliquerunt,’ &c.!° 

The letter Archbishop Reynolds (p. 262) has not been edited with 
the care and accuracy that might have been expected. Mr. Rashdall does 
not seem aware that occurs not only fol. the register, but 
also fol. 44. From comparison these two versions the correct 
reading can most cases recovered. quite possible that the fol- 
lowing are not all the errors and variations 

pacem voluit nunciari. swe benedicte nostre sublima- 
cionis principio debitum legati legacionis Anglicane pacem 
memoriam both] inquirant hoc tamen deditis studio studiosius 

(fol. 33), [ad effectwm (fol. etenim anima 
quiescendo fit sciens minus oculus perturbatus fauoribus 
quibus ignis doubtful both] caritatis dilectum fratrem Walterum 
non legit both] super edicto nullum both] preiudicium 

important get the name Walepoul right: see Record the 
English Dominicans,’ for Jan. 1890, 107. 

Mr. Neubauer’s Notes the Jews Oxford’ are necessarily frag- 
but important subjects are touched upon his introduction. 
‘On one point disagree from all the historians Oxford Jews. 
cannot subscribe the flattering words concerning the importance 
English Jews with relation secular learning, expressed late his- 
these matters the compiler the Catalogue Hebrew 
Manuscripts’ the Bodleian speaks with authority and special 
knowledge which Mr. Green and Mr. Boase cannot lay claim. 
The documents here given concerning the Oxford Jews are drawn some- 
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times from manuscript sources, usually from printed collections 
There must still large number references the Oxford Jews 
the public records, and venture give one from Close Roll 
Mr. Neubauer’s documents, pp. 307, 308.) 

‘Pro Magistro Roberto Fleminguill’ Comitissa vxore Isaac Pulet 
Judei. Rex dilecto sibi Magistro Willelmo Bridelinton Cancellario 
Vniuersitatis Oxon’ salutem. Cum negocium causam, que inter 
Magistrum Robertum Flemenguill’ quandam Judeam nomine 
Comitissam vxorem scilicet Isaac Pulet, coram vobis iam diu est [?] 
agitata sunt, dilectis nobis Xro. Johanni Pecham 
Oliuero Encourt certis causis commiserimus audienda prout 
iure fieri poterit terminanda; vobis mandamus quod prefatos Johannem 
Oliuerum hac vice negocium illud, prout eis iniunximus, audire 
secundum quod iure expedire viderint, coram eis terminari per- 
mittatis. Teste supra Rege apud Westmonasterium, 
die 

The foregoing articles appeal only the historical student. The 
*Memoir William Grocyn,’ Professor Burrows, appeals, not 
‘the man the street,’ least the man the study, well the 
historian proper. The memoir, together with the list Grocyn’s books, 
drawn Linacre his executor, and recently discovered the 
archives Merton College, really valuable contribution the history 
the new learning England. Grocyn’s reputation has suffered from 
the fact that published writings worth mentioning; yet Hallam 
rightly calls him the patriarch English learning’ (‘scholarship’ would 
perhaps more correct), and the chief value Professor Burrows’s 
article is, that proves that ‘the credit being the first Englishman 
introduce the new learning into Oxford, and from Oxford the 
country large,’ belongs not Linacre but Grocyn.'? The Italian 
scholar Vitelli did not first come Oxford 1488, Wood argues, but 
was lecturing New College 1475, and probably some years 
doubt initiated Grocyn into Greek and classical Latin; and this 
explains the statements Erasmus and George Lily that Grocyn learnt 
Greek and Latin England and introduced the study them into 
Britain before his journey Italy The paucity Greek books 
Linacre’s catalogue probably explained the fact that, after 
Grocyn’s death, these were packed separate hamper,’ apart from the 
other books, and brought London special messenger and not 
entered this Several them, however, are extant the 
libraries Corpus Christi College and New Professor Burrows 
has produced essay which once good history and pleasant 

Lighter food supplied Mr. Macray’s Table Talk and Papers 
Bishop Hough,’ president Magdalen College, the famous struggle 
1687 (the letter from Congreve his mother the appendix affords 
curious glimpse into undergraduate life 1733), and Mr. Haver- 
field’s Extracts from the Gentleman’s relating Oxford,’ 

Ib. pp. 330, 368. 372. Tb. 336. 
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vols. The most interesting these extracts the description 
the examination system pp. 428-9. The volume concludes with 
supplement the Day-Book John Dorne’ (printed Collect.’ vol. 
edited Mr. Madan with the bibliographical notes the 
late Henry Bradshaw. These, however, the last piece work which 
finished,’ have already been printed his Collected Papers.’ 


Edward and the Book Common Prayer: Examination into its 
Origin and Early History. With Appendix Unpublished Docu- 
Hodges. 1890.) 


authors this volume have been fortunate, and have improved 
fortune. them has been given bring light several manuscripts 
the highest importance for the history the English Prayer Book, 
which some fatality have escaped the notice former and 
they have illustrated their discoveries historical narrative which 
learned and interesting. Their work consists these two parts, the his- 
torical narrative, sketch the history the Prayer Book, sixteen 
chapters, which comes first and the invaluable appendix original docu- 
ments, illustrate which the historical narrative written. the 
authors have adopted this plan treating their materials may said 
once that they have carried out well; but perhaps might have 
been more satisfactory they had printed the documents extenso with 
illustrative notes. make room for the narrative, some these originals 
are given shortened way, whereas would desirable see them 
they are; and one, the Acts the first Convocation Edward VI, 
given but only described. explanatory narrative not full history, 
and yet has the appearance full history. Events which had other bear- 
ings are exhibited only their bearing upon one point things are taken 
they had become the moment when they are spoken of, without 
reference their beginnings former times the desire the 
reader for what new checked the unavoidable repetition what 
well known and commonplace. 

The discoveries which this work contains add greatly our knowledge 
the process the formation the English Prayer Book. All that 
could done with the means hitherto available had perhaps been done— 
the sources the Prayer Book explored the influence known autho- 
rities, such Quignon, ascertained; some dateless monuments put 
place, the industry successive writers. But still that the 
records were very scanty the process compilation itself, the process 
which the old diocesan uses were brought into the great common use 
the sixteenth century: and was difficult fill the void between 
the time when those old uses were begun examined and called and 
the time when the new use was set out—a period nine ten years, from 
1540 1549; period which might expected full the literary 
remains liturgical experiments, but which, fact, has been found 
almost empty. The writers this volume have cast into the void the 
matter that was wanting. They have discovered first and second draft 
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breviary with annotations; sort report the great 
debate the sacrament, which was held the house lords 1547; 
and report some the proceedings the memorable convocation 
the same year, the first Edward VI. They are thus enabled exhibit 
the growth the English Prayer Book, and invite survey more 
accurately than has hitherto been possible the extensive scheme 
liturgical alteration that was promulgated the last years Henry and 
the first years Edward. They have completed their work carrying 
the examination the end the reign the latter. 

The last public act Thomas Cromwell the year his fall—1540, 
year memorable for many reasons—was announce Parliament, 
the authority his master, Henry the appointment great com- 
mission bishops and doctors, divided into two parts, which the one 
was treat doctrines, the other ceremonies. the space three 
years the former part this commission produced the last the great 
Henrician formularies the faith, the Necessary Doctrine Christian 
Man.’ very conservative Rationale,’ exposition divine service, 
which extant, Henry’s time, has been conjectured me, 
History the Church England,’ have been the work the other 
part this commission; and what said there may added 
that the conjecture seems agreeable Cromwell’s speech parliament 
the occasion, who said that the king alios autem episcopos elegit qui 
discrimen rationem ceremoniarum exponant episcoporum horum 
functio ceremoniis The present writers accept this con- 
jecture. The Rationale,’ however, remained unpublished when 
the Necessary (the work the other part the commission) 
was passed convocation and published. Instead issuing companion 
volume concerning rites and ceremonies, explain and defend them (as 
the Rationale’ would have done most uncompromisingly), Archbishop 
Cranmer declared convocation that was the king’s will that the 
existing service books should examined and reformed. the 
examination service books was assigned two bishops, each whom 
was take himself three the lower house the clergy: but this 
committee seems not have been formed and the two bishops apparently 
did nothing, not having power act alone. What, then, followed? No- 
thing public the reign Henry—no examination castigation the 
service books. But the first year Henry’s son, 1547, the convoca- 
tion spoke something had been expected, the lower house petitioning 
the upper that labours the bishops and others, who command 
convocation had been engaged examining, revising, and setting 
forth the divine service, should produced and submitted the ex- 
amination the house.’ This was memorable and active assembly 
and this petition was one several which the clergy endeavoured 
the time recover the rights and liberties which they had once enjoyed. 
But what labours bishops and others did they refer herein? 
have suggested that was the unpublished Rationale’ above 
mentioned, the suppression which ascribed Cranmer. When 
the suggestion was made there was nothing else known which the 
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clergy might supposed point their petition. But the present 
writers observe not without some force that the words the clergy, 
their petition, about revision examination scarcely give the description 
rationale and that the clergy speak the examination 
service books having been undertaken their own command (ex 
mandato convocationis) without mention the king. the other hand, 
there version the petition (in the Stillingfleet MSS.) perhaps 
Cranmer himself, which the clergy speak not their own command, 
but say that as, ‘by the commandment King Henry VIII, certain 
prelates and learned men had been appointed alter the service the 
church,’ and had certain books, they were informed,’ upon which 
they desired see and peruse the said books. This probably refers 
Cranmer’s declaration the king’s will 1548; but not incon- 
sistent with the admitted conjecture origin the Rationale’ three 
years before under Cromwell’s commission, while the words 
the service’ may possibly Cranmer’s own interpretation the purpose 
with which, ritual, that commission had been appointed. And the 
Rationale,’ unpublished, but known existence, and its argu- 
ments answering the wishes great part the clergy, may have 
been among the ‘certain books’ which the clergy wished see, even 
though were not the only one. The matter not the greatest con- 
sequence, for nothing known have come the petition the clergy 
neither the Rationale’ nor any other books’ seem have been laid 
before them. 

Cranmer, however, had that which might, had seen fit, have 
exhibited the convocation. Since the year when declared King 
Henry’s will that the service books should examined, appears 
have taken the matter into his own hands, and have been engaged 
the two successive schemes, breviary and lectionary, and order 
morning and evening prayer with lectionary, which the first praise 
Mr. Gasquet and Mr. Bishop have discovered one the manuscript 
collections the British Museum. These originals, the clerkly writing 
Morrice, annotated and corrected the beautiful hand the archbishop, 
supply the lost links the chain which conducts the old service books 
the first English Book Common Prayer, and exhibit the process 
which the one became the other. them may referred, and them 
will rewarded, the curiosity the liturgical reader. The discoverers are 
right beyond doubt assigning them some date between and the 
death Henry the beginning 1547. Cranmer known have 
been liturgical work then, witness that draft royal mandate 
about removing certain ceremonies, which said have been 
appointed the king ‘to peruse certain books service’; and was 
have had for his colleagues not Goodrich (the two prelates 
who were nominated 1548), but the conservative Heath 
and Day.? The king, however, never signed the and Cranmer 
seems have pursued his way alone. 

the first convocation Edward, towards the end 1547, our 
authors truly say that its records have received very unfortunate treat- 
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ment the hands Burnet, Strype, and Wilkins; and one their 
services history that they have given information where find 
large portion the acts journal that memorable meeting, which 
the questions communion both kinds and the marriage priests 
were decided. The original paper extant, with the signatures, the 
latter question, the and negantes. hoped that 
these interesting memorials may soon given the world. 

The first the great liturgical works Edward’s reign was the 
Communion Book the beginning the following year, 1548. Some 
dateless documents exist, which general consent are considered have 
been immediately anterior this publication, viz. the several sets 
Questions concerning the Mass,’ which are given Burnet and others. 
fix the exact date these Questions, which were answered nearly all 
the bishops and one two doctors, point some moment. The 
writers under review maintain that these curious papers were either just 
after the first parliament (and convocation) Edward, any rate 
close upon the end it, because they contain nothing about the desirability 
communion under both kinds, which matter was expedited parlia- 
ment late the session, December 20. They argue (after Collier) that 
this particular question was not among the Questions because there was 
longer any need ask it. And, the other hand, they maintain, for 
given, that the Questions could not later than the end 
January following. they could not have been much later, for the 
Communion Book was published March and must have been some 
time the The writers animadvert assignation the 
first and longest these sets Questions ‘to some period before the 
meeting parliament 1547’ (p. 83)—to some period, that is, 
first year, previous his first parliament. This unfortunate, 
said such thing. argument that they were not before, 
but during the session 1547. showed, partly after Jenkyns, that the 
third last set the Questions must referred that session, and 
then added, should argued that the first set Questions need not 
that date, because the third set is, may answered that the first 
set also contains decisive proof.’ also added that the second remain- 
ing set the same date also, that refers all the sets the session 
1547. therefore, the same opinion with these writers, save that 
they would put the Questions right the end the session, possibly 
just after it. seems more likely that the Questions were propounded any 
time during the session—at all events whilst the bishops were still town 
answer them. Having mistaken meaning, which was that the 
Questions were not before the session, the writers take ex- 
ception proof,’ which went show that they were not 
after it. They say that one the queries being ‘whether con- 
venient that masses satisfactory should continue—that say, priests 
hired sing for souls departed’—it misapprehension for 
have argued that ‘it would have been superfluous ask this after 
the session 1547, which destroyed chantries,’ because that the chan- 
tries act only abolished certain perpetual foundations for masses, and 
had nothing forbid priests being hired sing for souls departed, 
which could done well after before the act, and only became 
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unlawful when the mass was abolished altogether.’ For this they quote 
Gardiner’s famous sermon June 1548, the effect that the 
chantries transferred another use the mass not condemned,’ and 
that ‘the act was not prejudicial the ministers, that they should have 
their living out the same.’ may have learned much from the 
answers themselves that were returned the question. argument 
that was, not before not indefinitely after, but during the 
session though may have been late therein, for the chantries act was 
not expedited till the last day the session, Dec. 24. The matter is, 
this question that was asked (and asked contemptuous form) 
cover the meditated destruction chantries, which was the reason why 
was asked all. These writers and myself fact agree instead 
differing the date the Questions the mass, that was 
during, possibly just after, but not before, the parliamentary session 
1547. 
this chapter respecting the time, place, and persons concerned 
the first English Order Communion, the new liturgy,’ the work 
1548, which the above-mentioned Questions the mass seem 
have been preparatory, our authors give interesting disquisition the 
celebrated Windsor commission assembly, the body which has 
history the credit having drawn not only that communion book, but 
also the first English Prayer Book, which followed 1549. This 
assembly usually said, after Fuller, have consisted 
bishops, six doctors, and the primate Cranmer—and not improbable 
that may have been constituted. But laborious investigation 
the authors show that had commission writing that known 
that the time when began meet, the place where met, the 
persons and the number persons who composed it, there are varying 
statements the historians, many whom they cite. the first 
these points, the want written commission, they are very emphatic. 
‘Of commission any formal sense the term trace has been found 
after careful examination records, printed and unprinted (p. 94).— 
Search has been made for any sign commission for either the Order 
Communion the Book Common Prayer through every series 
documents and collection papers which seemed promise results, but 
vain indication any such commission has been met with (p. 146). 
the place, they make highly probable was Chertsey, well 
Windsor; and this addition our knowledge which entirely 
due the persons concerned, they justly conclude that the 
only list worth serious consideration that Fuller, who was the first 
give the symmetrical constitution thirteen prelates and doctors with the 
primate. Their researches somewhat confirm Fuller, but they urge with 
reason that cannot taken settle the question. cannot, indeed, 
supposed have invented his list; but did not 
know what his list really referred practically useless for determining 
the actual names the compilers the first Book Common Prayer, and 
must remain without authority until the document itself can produced 
(p. 146). unfortunate have add that the writers have entirely 
omitted mention that the most important parts their conclusions 
this subject they have been anticipated myself, who was the first 
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raise the main question whether the Windsor commissioners ever had any 
written commission. said, inter alia the same effect, curious 
that our knowledge the names the Windsor commission, first 
appointed draw the Communion Book the year before the Prayer 
Book, derived only from Fuller, who does not say whence got it, and 
who describes referring the Prayer Book, not the Communion 
Book. one can doubt that Fuller saw the list thirteen which 
gives and the probability that saw written commission that 
was issued the persons named. But still that written commission has 
never been produced. Hence not certain that the thirteen divines 
commonly called the Windsor commission ever had written com- 
mission.’ 

the important question whether the first Prayer Book were ever 
submitted convocation, the authors confirm the negative answer given 
myself, quoting one the places which says that was not. 
But here, again, they have omitted say that was the first reopen 
the question for perhaps century and half, and that had collected 
and examined the contemporary evidence both for and against. They 
give the same contemporary negative evidence that gave—that 
say, all the evidence that can found—but they make reference him, 
although one two items that evidence were produced printed him 
for the first time (p. ef. Dixon, iii. 146-8). the opposite 
evidence, they have held unnecessary follow beyond initial 
stage; but they might have said that has all been traced with care 
the previous writer (iii. 127, 161, Such reticence toward their 
immediate precursor falls below what requisite, and has the effect 
leaving their own historical dissertation incomplete. more pleasant 
pass the truly valuable contribution that they have made our know- 
ledge the manner which the first Prayer Book was carried into use. 
They have discovered and printed full original report summary 
the great debate that was held the house lords the end 1548, 
preparatory the first act for uniformity the session following the 
beginning the next year. Our knowledge this memorable occasion 
has been hitherto the slightest, drawn merely from few letters the 
period which happened refer it. Now set before its 
animation and conflict; and the discoverers have accompanied 
exposition, commenting narrative, for which thanks are due, though 
there may much difference opinion respecting some things that 
contains. 

The investigation which follows the relation the English Book 
Common Prayer toward ancient and toward contemporary liturgies 
perhaps the most learned part the work, and full striking observa- 
tions. The writers hold that studying the Book Common Prayer 
historically the main question from what sources was derived im- 
mediately what books, what authors lay within reach the English 
compilers. this subject considerable light thrown; but may 
doubted, perhaps, whether can fully determined especially that 
admitted which these writers more than once advance, that, with one 
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exception, not absolutely certain who the compilers were. However, 
the ancient uses England were, doubt, the body which they ope- 
rated and the ancient uses may regarded one, since their differences 
were unimportant comparison their general agreement contents 
and structure. which the Book Common Prayer adheres 
the ancient uses departs from them, given regards the great 
central service the mass; and after that the Book Common Prayer 
compared with the liturgies contemporary origin, the liturgies that 
owed their birth the Reformation. these latter, only those the 
Lutherans are considered, the Calvinistic and Zwinglian services being 
out question entirely different character. The German and 
Latin missals Luther, which are affirmed the basis the other 
numerous Lutheran liturgies, are compared with the Order Communion 
the English book; and the Lutheran influence traced also the 
ordinances baptism and confirmation. All this order answer 
the question, which raised, whether the English Prayer Book 
ranked with the ancient liturgies the church with the group 
church services created the Reformation the sixteenth century 
(p. answer given that there can hesitation whatever 
classing with the latter, not with the former’ (p. 224). This deci- 
sion will scarcely accepted English catholics without reserve. The 
English Book kept closer the earlier uses than the Lutherans did. 
Instead the elaborate arrangement groups families liturgies, 
which these writers suggest, would have been simpler say that 
all the liturgies that were formed reformed the sixteenth century 
the force the Reformation the English liturgy was the most conserva- 
tive. The investigation brings out several points interest. One the 
greatness Cranmer his own line: everything the way arrange- 
ment, compilation, manipulation—in word, composition—seems 
back him. appears have been one those rare men who can 
help themselves not only their own wit, but the best the wit 
others, making their own. When the materials that came under his 
notice had passed through his delicate perusal, could fuse all together 
that wonderful sacred English which can never written again. That 
such man was ductile,’ open receive all impressions, belongs the 
character. was high literary genius. These inquiries, for another 
matter, reopen the question the extent which the English Reformation 
was affected the influence the Lutherans. late has been the 
fashion deny that Lutheranism had any share all shaping the 
course England; and the position held such writers Laurence 
has been regarded longer tenable. The Augsburg confession, how- 
ever, certainly had great deal with the English confessions and 
now seems that the Lutheran liturgies had far more with the 
English Prayer Book than has been thought. One two slight trips 
this part the work our authors may noticed. They say that 
Laurence, his ‘Bampton Lectures,’ affirms that there copy 
some Luther’s works, that once belonged Cranmer, the library 
Corpus Christi College, Cambridge (p. 229). The reference should 
the college the name Oxford, where there are some Cranmer’s 
books. 
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this part the general subject may remarked that critics 
are too much inclined think that rival theories are held historians 
the comparative influence foreign and native reformers the 
work the English Reformation. historical writer finds foreigners 
sending exhortations into England, writing censures, and otherwise inter- 
fering, and records what finds, therefore denying that English- 
men gave the same advice, that, they did, they had weight? 
finds certain English bishops doctors strenuously urging the 
measures that were actually adopted, and says so, thereby denying 
that the representations foreigners the same purpose had any effect 
Our authors have laid stress the one hand the determination 
the English, Cranmer and his associates, and have pointed out with 
probability that Cranmer was considerably impelled his opposition 
Gardiner. the other hand, they have brought forward some new evi- 
dence the influence foreign divines, as, tract Peter 
the eucharist (p. 158). Thus they cut both ways: and yet one their 
admirers the press vigorously exclaims, (they) has (have) scattered 
the winds the theory that the first Prayer Book was ever meant 
final, that things would have gone comfortably enough had 
not been for the interference the foreign reformers, which led the 
important alterations introduced into the Prayer Book 1552.* 

their account the reception the English services the writers 
lightly over the great risings and the academic disputations the 
year 1549; but they make good use, for the first time this connexion, 
some scattered notices the Grey Friars Chronicle and Wriothesley’s 
Chronicle quarrels the London churches and variations practice 
which arose through the first Prayer Book. Some the instances which 
they give occurred before the day, June, appointed for the new service 
come into use, and exhibit exactly the same impetuous desire 
before the law, and anticipate ‘the king’s proceedings,’ which was still 
more unhappily manifested the opposite direction the following 
reign. This part their work particularly good upon the contest 
between Bonner and May St. (cf. Dixon, iii, 129). seems 
that Cranmer himself took the trouble and preach and officiate more 
than once St. Paul’s, probably invitation the reforming dean 
and that the sermons which delivered were written originally Peter 
Martyr Latin, were translated for the use the archbishop, were then 
retouched his assiduous hand, and are extant the C.C.C.C. library 
(p. 242). They are not the lists Cranmer’s writings Todd 
Jenkyns. They ought printed. 

their final chapter, The Second Book 1552,’ the authors have 
discovered curious agreement between several the alterations made 
the Order Communion the first book and some points previously 
noted Gardiner the criticism that passed the first book 
his famous literary sacramental controversy with Cranmer. They hold 
that these points, which Gardiner had praised the retention catholic 
doctrine, were eliminated Cranmer the second book rather because 
Gardiner’s approbation than reason objection raised Bucer his 
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albeit, they allow, two the points question were among 
the very many matters alleged Bucer against the first book and altered 
the second. The case interesting, and the authors have done well 
bring forward. may serve show, most important subject, 
the effect Cranmer the strokes his powerful adversary. the 
same chapter the authors contend that working meeting convocation 
for considering the first Prayer Book, with the view altering it, which 
has been hitherto assigned the end 1550, really belongs the 
beginning 1552 (p. 286). The former date has been given suc- 
cessive writers dependence upon Heylin, the only original authority 
who records the meeting all. Our authors hold that Heylin made 
mistake date: and the reasons that they give may added 
that very unlikely that there should have been active meeting 
convocation time when parliament was not sitting: Their main 
reason that Cranmer’s register gives writ prorogation con- 
vocation the end 1550. This seems conclusive. There was, how- 
ever, conference bishops held that time about altering the Prayer 
Book. somewhat curious that discussing this matter the authors 
have convicted myself mistake similar that which they attribute 
Heylin. has assigned letter 1551 which dated 1552 
the Parker Original Letters.’ 

If, then, the correction offered our authors accepted, seems 
that should be, and established that was the beginning 1552 
that the alteration the first Prayer Book came under the consideration 
convocation, follows that whatever Heylin tells us, from the perished 
acts, was done convocation 1550 was done know 
more than Heylin tells us. Now our authors seem intimate that 
the later date, which was course the year the publication the second 
Prayer Book, the convocation had under consideration alterations that went 
far beyond those which obtained the second book, great those were. 
The design third book, far more sweeping character than the 
second, has been freely imputed late Cranmer, more than one 
Anglican writer. grave imputation, which, however, seems rest 
upon piece secondhand evidence, upon something that Bullinger 
said have said some the exiles the reign Mary, which, again, 
comes from notoriously one-sided book, The Troubles Frankfort.’ 
Our authors significantly quote this piece evidence the midst their 
remarks about the convocation meeting 1552. always 
well informed, stated some the Frankfort exiles that Cranmer, 
bishop Canterbury, had drawn Book Prayer hundred times 
more perfect than this that now the book but 
same could not take place, for that was matched with such 
wicked clergy and convocation, with other 287. Now our 
authors could make good that the year the publication the second 
book, 1552, convocation was considering changes that went far beyond 
the second book, Bullinger’s alleged assertion about third book being 
contemplation would longer unsupported, and blow would 
struck the comparatively conservative character the English 
Reformation, far least intention was concerned. However, even 
granting that whatever was considered convocation the matter 
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was considered 1552, cannot proved that 1552 the convocation 
considered anything beyond those alterations which turned the first book 
into the second. extract from the acts says that was debated 
among the prelates ‘of such doubts had arisen about some things 
contained the Book Common Prayer, more particularly touching 
such parts were retained, and such had been abrogated the rules 
thereof: the form words used the giving the bread, and the 
different manner administering the holy sacrament.’ These particulars 
answer alterations that were made the second book compared 
with the first—several alterations the calendar, the form words used 
giving the elements holy communion, and the different manner 
administering, as, e.g., the kind bread. the act parliament 
authorising the second book, which was passed the same time, the 
same reason that Heylin gives alleged for any revision whatever having 
been made: ‘that doubts had arisen about some things contained 
the (first) Book Common Prayer’ and ‘the mistakers’ are treated 
somewhat contemptuously, while indicated that the second book 
final point alteration had been reached. The act says that the Book 
Common Prayer was now fully perfect,’ and again that was 
‘explained and perfected.’ Between the convocation and parliament 
1552 and the publication the second book nine months elapsed 
known the interval something further was attempted the inter- 
ference obtrusive foreigner, John but the curious history 
the Declaration Kneeling,’ commonly called the black rubric, the 
history the defeat attempt rush innovation and the mind 
Cranmer himself seems sufficiently declared the sentence that 
dropped from him that occasion: ‘Is wisdom alter without 
parliament what has been concluded parliament, the bidding 
glorious and unquiet spirits, who would find faults the book were 
altered every the following reign the martyr Taylor testified 
that the second book was held final and one reforma- 
tion [revision] was fully perfected,’ said; ‘no christian conscience 
could offended anything contained that book.’ 

the whole this important and valuable work. written 
excellent spirit, conciliatory and calm, which stands contrast 
with the violence and bitterness some Roman catholic tractates. But 
not the less controversial work and far forth asit puts 
troversial loses literary tone and becomes unhistorical phraseology. 
unhistorical call one side only the struggle the Reformation 
the name catholic—‘ the catholics,’ the catholic bishops,’ and 
on—making great assumption matter course. One misses such 
familiar designations the old and new learning, which are sanctioned 
literary use. unhistorical explain, explain away, the con- 
duct catholic’ bishops accepting the measures the Reformation. 
Indeed, most what said bishops—their position, their motives, 
their relations among themselves—constitutes the weakest part the 
book. The reader feels that all not there, the whole story not told. 
But, when everything said, this work great learning and ability, 
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and adds much our knowledge one the most memorable periods 
the history the English church. Two three misprints may 
for beauty’ (p. 26), Dixon, ii.’ for Dixon, iii.’ (p. 
269). Drxon. 


Die Zusammenkunft von Bayonne. Das Staatsleben wnd 
Spanien den Jahren 1568-1567. Von (Strass- 


THE interview Catherine dei Medici with her daughter and the duke 
Alva Bayonne has long possessed irresistible fascination for writers. 
monographs. sooner had the news the massacre St. Bartho- 
lomew gone abroad than was directly ascribed this meeting those 
who had always suspected such and the theory the close 
connexion between the two events still finds supporters. these, how- 
ever, the author not one. The result his researches the view that 
Catherine’s anxiety for the interview was due the desire make herself 
safe the side Spain, and possibly further the fortunes her 
family intermarriage. understanding with the king Spain for 
offensive catholic movement would, urged, out consonance 
with the ceaseless labour reconciliation during the preceding years and 
with the policy which succeeded the interview. For whole fortnight 
Catherine resisted the pressure her daughter and the Spanish envoys, 
who found support the drastic proposals the leaders the French 
catholics. Within the last three days, however, the interview, conces- 
sions were made which satisfied Alva and his master, though Granvelle 
and Alva exhibited some scepticism. The queen was prompted, according 
the belief the author, not Alva’s alleged threat that the king must 
lose his crown, his brother Henry his head, but merely her fear 
the total failure the interview would hinder the attainment her ends. 
These concessions consisted the engagement accept the decrees 
the council Trent, and enigmatical promise punishment 
remedial measures. The latter, however, probably did not refer the 
judicial murder assassination the Huguenot leaders—a scheme 
suggested Montpensier’s confessor and Alva—but the 
expulsion the ministers and the subsequent enforcement orthodoxy. 
The execution these measures was postponed until the conclusion 
the journey the French court; but seems probable that Catherine 
never seriously intended act which would have been the inevitable 
signal for civil war. She hoped elude the concessions which her 
hand-to-mouth policy had involved her, and her opportunity for this was 
found the outbreak the rebellion the Netherlands, which hampered 
the Spanish government. Alva’s ominous phrase the fate five 
six Huguenot heads may well have rung the queen’s ears, concludes 
the author, when she was brought face face with fresh difficulty 
but the great-massacre was not the conscious conclusion the interview. 
The indirect connexion is, however, fully admitted. The Huguenots 
from the first believed the evil intentions the two courts, and 
once began arm; their mistrust led directly the second war, and 
stages the murderous attack Coligni. 
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Such the result the most patient researches the enormous 
stores printed and unprinted material with which the fate the 
student the wars religion grapple, and among which especial weight 
given the correspondence Philip with his ministers France. 
The author not led astray the craving for sensationalism too common 
among previous writers this subject. Those who take slight interest 
the solution historical puzzles will find ample compensation the 
admirable description the condition French religious parties and 
the pacificatory measures the queen dowager after the conclusion the 
first war religion. This is, indeed, Herr Marcks rightly believes, 
the shell through which alone the kernel can reached. 

ARMSTRONG. 


George Buchanan, Humanist and Biography. 
Brown. (Edinburgh: Douglas. 1890.) 

Scotland from the Earliest Times the Present Century. 
LL.D. The Story the Nations. (London: Fisher 
Unwin. 1890.) 


reputation still respectable, yet why should called 
worthy few nowadays can say. him may asserted with some 
truth, the words Voltaire, when speaking greater poet, ‘his 
fame still growing, because nobody reads him.’ not the king’s 
jester the chapbooks, the writer who shares the honour 
fabulous history Scotland with certain Aikman, 
the learned tutor who made James pedant, the man who played 
some part the stirring reformation times, and forged, did not forge, 
the Casket Letters. There some excuse for this historical indifference. 
Latin folios are not popular they once and one has hitherto 
told the story Buchanan’s life sufficiently interesting way. Though 
much has been written about him his relations with Mary, has been 
but elucidate that prevalent theory which declares that the life-drama 
the unfortunate queen the alpha and omega Scottish history. 

The ‘Memoirs’ written David Irving, which second and im- 
proved edition appeared 1822, was indeed the only biography any 
importance. had the merit learning, but had great faults style 
and construction. Almost every page was weighed down foot-note 
erudition. The book had appendix least 100 pages, and what 
text remained was array long Latin extracts from the poems 
wearisome digressions and reflections the manner the early 
years this century. The treatment the foreign portion the life 
was unsatisfactory, the whole, gave the reader very hazy 
picture the age its first poet,’ though contained more hard names 
and learned references than any other book its size. The new bio- 
graphy Mr. Hume Brown comes restorative after the heavy Irving. 
does not, perhaps, contain many new facts, but has put existing 
material better use. The end biography, Gilfillan said, 
make the reader live with his hero. Mr. Brown has given the means 
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appreciation, far possible the case the most complex 
mind the complex sixteenth century. 

The title Mr. Brown’s book once suggests the difference 
between the new and the old treatment the subject. Its aim 
reality give the reader some account the great intellectual move- 
ment Europe—especially France and Scotland—in the sixteenth 
century, and explain the part played therein Buchanan; or, 
Mr. Brown has it, ‘to show what was Buchanan that won him 
the admiration his contemporaries, and what share may fairly 
assigned him the general development the national life 
Scotland’ (p. There doubt that Buchanan must treated 
primarily humanist. see him his friendship with men like 
Beza and Languet, and the scholarly life preceding his return 
Scotland 1561. Even after that date, when political crisis gave little 
time for speculation, his humanistic instincts were often his chief guide. 
The expression reformer’ perhaps doubtful propriety his case 
its exact meaning cannot understood until fully appreciate the signi- 
fication the other Though Buchanan differed from Casaubon 
and using his learning more the eyes the world than 
the schools, and though cast mind well circumstance 
became critic men and manners, yet now must be, first 
all, Buchanan the Humanist. 

therefore right that Mr. Brown should devote more than half 
his number chapters the scholar-poet’s life and work abroad. The 
material for this important section unfortunately very scanty, and 
Mr. Brown times forced give, the best substitute, some pic- 
tures academic life Paris, Bordeaux, and other places, where 
Buchanan studied and taught. are especially indebted Mr. 
Brown for the extracts from the archives the university Paris (App. 
and pp. 76-84) giving account Buchanan’s own words his 
proctorship there. have them delightful bits the scholar’s 
peculiar humour, and get glimpse into the daily round duty and 
pleasure the old scholastic community. whetted this 
biographic morsel, and are prone think that there may many 
other items interest the student Scottish history lurking these 
old papers. has probably been mistake expect find everything 
the Register the Scots College. Mr. Brown, too, has cast new light 
the difficulty about the term préceptewrs domestiques, applied 
Montaigne Buchanan, Muretus, Gruchius, and Garentaeus. Mr. Mark 
Pattison, article the Times, afterwards elaborated the first 
volume his collected essays, explained away the notion that Montaigne 
had four resident tutors saying that foreigner may permitted 
conjecture that the form speech called gasconnade had been employed 
Montaigne.’ Mr. Brown his superior knowledge destroys the point 
the late Rector Lincoln’s joke, and the same time settles the 
doubts the more staid Irving. his sketch the collegiate life 
Bordeaux explains that Montaigne was interne, boarder, with 
each these teachers. the constitution custom the Collége 
Guyenne each regent had number boarders, whose studies they 
superintended after college hours, and from whom they received extra 
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fees. Montaigne member that college had been interne with 
Buchanan for some time, had been with Muret, Grouchy, and 
Guérente other periods his course. satisfactory have the 
only known point personal contact between Buchanan and Montaigne 
clearly defined and rescued from the confused notions about private tuition 
the chateau Montaigne’s father. 

The second Scottish portion the volume concerned with old 
matters historical and literary interest, including among others the 
vexed question the Casket Letters. This controversy recently reached 
further stage the volume written Mr. Henderson, and our author 
content let matters found them there. perhaps takes too 
much for granted, and hardly respectful enough the Marians 
giving this topic little more than the space two foot-notes, even though 
many will think right saying the charge against Buchanan 
that, ‘apart from the absurdity such suggestion, the controversy 
now stands, irrelevant’ (p. 214 has good chapter 
early connexion with Mary—a connexion impossible men 
purer Scottish type like Knox—and the development the mood 
the poem the birth Prince James into that the 
offers, too, very fair criticism the sentimental argument about 
Buchanan’s ingratitude, used often the worshippers the queen, 
and brings forward some hard facts about pensions and tutorial honours 
202). Mr. Brown calm and sane his defence, mood rare among 
critics since the opening this Pandora casket partisan frenzies. 
defame Mary and, though may never get the solution the Marian 
mystery, may his aid understand Buchanan better. People who 
are convinced the ingratitude and harshness the poet will readily 
smile when Mr. Brown asserts that was the spirit humanism that 
Buchanan wrote his Detectio,’ just others may amused the 
defence the poet’s erotic muse. are necessarily denied the 
requisite evidence such delicate personal questions, are liberty 
work out our own solutions. feel justified accepting Mr. Brown’s 
and sympathetic explanation. Buchanan’s sneer Major, his 
coarse satire, his naughty verse, his bad conduct towards Mary, are not 
real they seem. 

Mr. Brown has devoted considerable space the literary aspects his 
subject. His translations the poems, especially the epigrams, are vigo- 
rous and and his chapter Sphaera’ and other verse 
clear and consistent argument according the principles his inquiry, 
Chapter xvii., the ‘De Jure Regni apud Scotos,’ will serve intro- 
duction that deeply interesting subject—of which some account 
yet written—the development political theory the sixteenth 
century. strange fact that from the communings two men who 
met the relation tutor and pupil there should have been elaborated 
those two great theories state which were buffet each other 
strenuously for time, and divide other realms than Scotland. 

Although this new Life has none the faults irrelevancy and 
pedantry found Irving, sometimes too discursive, especially 
the portions dealing with foreign university life. The danger can hardly 
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avoided when the treatment much one analogy, and when personal 
details are yet there are passages which might have been com- 
pressed put into notes with considerable advantage. Chapter xix., the 
which gives the greatest promise literary finish, 
perhaps the weakest. When all its paragraphs are regularly introduced 
with the plain words, following letter,’ becomes hardly more 
readable than page two Ruddiman Treasury Calendar. 
Hurry may the cause this blemish near the end the volume for 
elsewhere Mr. Brown has interwoven the literature Buchanan, whether 
the form spirited translation transcript, most interesting 
way. Many his readers will regret that has omitted biblio- 
graphical section his Appendix, bringing date the excellent list 
the edition 1715 and the supplement Irving. is, however, 
almost literary fault well critical hardship speak shortcom- 
ings brief notice this most welcome book. outward appear- 
ance and, despite the uncouth vignette the title 
page, recalls the beauties Professor Schiern’s companion volume 
Buchanan’s notorious contemporary. 

From Mr. Hume Brown Dr. Mackintosh long step. The latter 
has obviously eye for true historical perspective, nor much notion 
the importance proportion. For example, what excuse can offered for 
giving but one page (p. 100) the whole reign James volume 
pages? Again, have only two pages (pp. 178-9) the momentous 
period between 1603 and 1625, and them the paltriest summary 
the ecclesiastical policy James without word about the political 
turmoil the time. There enough picturesque material for popular 
history the story the persecution the Macgregors. Our annoyance 
such indifferent treatment much increased when find that the 
Disruption allowed over ten pages. Dr. Welsh, doubtless, 
played important part the history modern Scottish but 
told that wore his Moderator’s dress when appeared the 
street May 18, 1843,’ that went through Hanover Street Canon- 
mills, where large hall was erected for the reception the disesta- 
blished Assembly,’and that hundred other little things happened, in- 
tolerable single-volume History Scotland from the Earliest 
Times.’ 

However difficult may form estimate the character 
James the problem certainly requires more attention than receives 
from Dr. Mackintosh. should also expect something the results 
the battle Flodden beyond the mere slaughter nobles and knights, 
and something about the border relations between England and Scotland 
after that disaster. Yet our author silent. 

Some the better known episodes are fairly interesting way, 
but the general style the writing poor. facts jotted 
down unreadable, and far behind the professed annals 
Hailes impressiveness and value. unnecessary say that 
the relation the crown and the church (in the twelfth century) was 
closer than modern (p. 27) and ludicrous point the con- 
venience and advantage only one coinage and standard money for 
the island,’ one the chief benefits the Union (p. 275). 
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describe the Ainslie supper’ saying that Bothwell invited 
the nobility banquet hotel Edinburgh, and large party 
(p. 158), almost absurd preface his sketch few 
poetical remains telling his readers that transition from history 
poetry natural, the two branches have many points contact’ 
too, does Dr. Mackintosh make such slight use the 
national literature his There elucidation whatever 
means the verse prose writers like Dunbar and Lyndsay, 
valuable the historical student. 

The selection the illustrations certainly not the best possible 
and all the more culpable when the publisher has gone the 
expense reproducing fewer than sixty plates. What the object 
showing the ‘Monument Bell the Banks the Clyde,’ 
‘45 Guest Row, Aberdeen,’ and others the same 
character? might pardon this the reproduction had been carefully 
done. But who can recognise Buchanan 175, Scott 317 
smear page 262, and call Bothwell Castle, isa scandal. 
have spoken strongly, and regret the occasion; but when author 
gives story’ Scotland inferior treatment and accuracy Miss 
book for young people and many less valuable text-books, 
and when publisher presents with plates which look well upside 
down the intended position, have right complain, and 


Historical Sketch the Conflicts between Jeswits and Seculars the 
Reign Queen Elizabeth with reprint Christopher Bagshaw’s 
‘True Relation the Factions begun Wisbech,’ and Illustrative 
Documents. THomas Graves Law, Librarian, Signet Library. 
(London: David Nutt. 1889.) 


THE religious history the reign Elizabeth requires minute study 
-details before its main outlines can clearly discerned. easy deal 
with the light general principles, but great care before 
can discover exactly where apply them. There was much the 
policy Elizabeth’s government which wore the appearance religious 
persecution but Elizabeth stoutly maintained that punishment was in- 
flicted solely for treason, and never for religious opinions such. The 
Romanists, then and since, were anxious brand her persecutor and 
claim plentiful crop English martyrs. The validity the pleadings 
both sides still needs careful sifting. The issue complicated, and 
each case requires considered its own merits. 

There is, however, one point great importance which Mr. Law has 
brought into due prominence. The English Romanists were means 
united, and the success Elizabeth’s policy did not much depend 
the stringency its repression upon the shelter which gave the 
moderate party, who did not wish the grounds religious belief 
cast away the obligations English citizenship. Doubtless Elizabeth 
the beginning her reign hoped that this would the attitude all 
who secretly adhered the old religion but the flight the continent 
fervent spirits raised body exiles who dreamed the reconquest 
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England for the papacy. The English mission fell into the hands 
the Jesuits, and the excommunication Elizabeth absolved the English 
Romanists from their allegiance heretical queen, and aimed 
binding them into compact body, ready the bidding foreign 
power. How they fared during the course the internecine conflict 
which now began between the English government and Jesuit emissaries 
matter general history. Mr. Law has called attention the 
breach which was formed between the Jesuits and the secular priests. 
The records this conflict are most important because they show the 
nature and development different tendencies amongst the English 
Romanists. They show that the Jesuits were mistaken their estimate 
the English character. They show that the papal policy was ill- 
directed. Above all, they show that the action Elizabeth’s government 
was the whole successful; that the English Romanists discovered for 
themselves means reconciling loyalty with their religious convictions, 
and that the Jesuits were not long allowed direct the course the Eng- 
lish mission. Mr. Law’s valuable Introduction must read appre- 
ciated. The records the Troubles have mostly been for- 
gotten, and are only known outline the readers Tierney’s edition 
Dod’s ‘Church History.’ Mr. Law prints the contemporary account given 
Christopher Bagshaw, which enables see that the struggle between 
the two parties was severe and rested fundamental differences. was 
not merely difference about trivial points, wherewith the prisoners 
Wisbech castle beguiled the hours their was struggle 
whether the Romanist clergy England should maintain their in- 
dependence become mere creatures Parsons and his friends, receiving 
their orders from Madrid rather than from Rome. The exact points 
dispute are too minute discussed short notice, and every one 
interested the question must follow its details Mr. Law’s pages. For 
eight years the battle raged with varying fortunes. ended the form 
appeal the pope, who gave decision which left the victory with 
neither party. The records that appeal have been consulted 
Mr. Law; but they are yet unpublished, and much hoped 
that Mr. Law will continue his labours till has given the complete 
materials the whole story. 

Mr. Law has all the qualities necessary for editor, and his notes 
show mastery all the literature somewhat obscure period. 
not given every one understand the bearings complicated 
ecclesiastical quarrel. Mr. Law has made his story not only clear but 
interesting. His book may rank supplement Simpson Life 
Campion.’ well know all the details the Jesuit interference 
England, and Mr. Law’s documents speak more forcibly than his text. 
cannot praise too highly the care with which his book written and 
the skill with which illustrates all important points. His conclusions 
will greatly affect the judgment popular historians the future the 
religious history Elizabeth’s reign and the beginnings English 
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Sleutels van Sont. Door Dr. Hage: 
Martinus Nijhoff. 1890.) 


Dano-Swedish war 1643-45 was reality not much side 
issue the gigantic struggle, which was then convulsing Europe, and 
the story which occupies subordinate place, episode Scan- 
dinavian history. was the last despairing effort made by, perhaps, the 
greatest Danish kings resist Swedish supremacy the Baltic. Its 
chances success, however, never very great, were rendered absolutely 
hopeless, when yet third power, whose interests the Baltic were 
greater than those Sweden and Denmark combined, stepped between 
the combatants with offer mediation, which was supported the 
presence before the harbour Copenhagen powerful fleet. This 
third power was the United Netherlands, and Dr. Kernkamp the work 
under review has set forth, more fully and accurately than has ever 
been done before, the motives and causes this armed intervention. 

The grievance was old one. The kings Denmark had for cen- 
turies been accustomed levy toll all vessels passing through the 
Sound. This toll was their private property, and the main source 
their revenue, but just proportion was valuable them, was 
vexatious and harassing the Eastern the Baltic trade 
was called the Dutch, whose hands during the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries chiefly lay. Disputes and altercations were 
frequent, and with the rapid growth Netherland commerce grew 
intensity. length the arbitrary conduct King Christian IV, who 
the decade from 1629 1639 changed the tariffs less than eight times, 
brought matters crisis. strong protest was made the States 
behalf the shipping interest. Negotiations ensued, and were dragging 
their slow length along, when news arrived the sudden outbreak the 
Dano-Swedish war. The government Queen Christina, aware the 
hostile intentions the Danish sovereign, had resolved forestall his 
combinations, ordering Torstenson invade Holstein. Oxenstierna 
deemed the wisest policy precipitate trial strength that was 
inevitable, and relying upon treaty, which had been concluded, Sept. 
1640, between Sweden and the United Provinces, for mutual support 
assuring the safety and freedom transit and commerce the north 
and Baltic seas,’ called upon his allies for assistance carrying out the 
agreement. Had the decision lain with the merchants Holland, the 
reply his appeal would have been prompt, but the stadtholder was 
averse. Frederick Henry was preparing great expedition for the 
capture Antwerp, and was unwilling sanction any course which 
would divide the forces the republic and interfere with the project 
which had set his heart. The states-general were completely under 
his control, and supported his views, but the Hollanders were obstinate. 
They were naturally far more anxious lessen the burdens upon their 
Baltic trade than set again rival Amsterdam upon the banks 
the and they held the purse-strings. order, therefore, 
secure his own ends, the prince found himself obliged have recourse 
compromise. War with Denmark must, possible, avoided, but 
was agreed, order satisfy the states Holland, that special embassy 
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should sent with instructions mediate between the contending 
powers, and take advantage the difficulties King Christian, 
impressing upon him the necessity speedy and equitable settlement 
the tolls question. the same time, powerful fleet was fitted out 
and placed under the command Admiral Witte With, with orders 
convoy the Dutch merchantmen safely through the Sound without the 
payment any dues, the expenses the expedition refunded 
means charge levied each vessel the port from which sailed. 
The admiral was further required keep register all vessels passing 
Elsinore, with view making good the king Denmark his loss 
revenue the basis the new treaty commerce, soon should 
signed and sealed. 

The narrative given Dr. Kernkamp the admirable way which 
the Dutch commander discharged his very delicate mission largely 
drawn from With’s own journal and other hitherto almost unused 
sources information. needless here enter into details. Suffice 
say that the plan campaign this instance was carried out with- 
out single hitch the firing shot, and that the policy coercion 
was successful its aims. The Netherlanders, with practically cost 
themselves, were enabled compel King Christian lower the tolls, 
and accord them the privilege they sought, without, the same time, 
any undue disturbance the balance power the Baltic. 

one the addenda this volume the author gives analysis 
the authentic register, which was kept the Admiral, With, all the 
in- and out-bound vessels which passed while occupied the entrances 
the Sound from June Nov. 1645. This document great 
interest, showing with absolute accuracy the amount the ship- 
ping each nation, together with the freight and destination, and 
speaks eloquently the enormous preponderance the Dutch 
trade that epoch over that all other countries combined. 
The total number vessels which entered the Sound from the North 
Sea found 1,085: these all but are Dutch; merchant- 
men hail from Amsterdam, only from London. 

Dutch envoy reported have said, have seen the wooden keys 
the Sound (de houten van Sont) lying the haven 
Amsterdam the allusion here (probably) made the war vessels 
With suggested Dr. Kernkamp the title his work. 

GEORGE EDMUNDSON. 


The Constitutional Experiments the Commonwealth Study the 
Years 1649-1660. Epwarp B.A., LL.B., Fellow King’s 
College, Cambridge, Professor and Dean the Faculty Law the 
University Melbourne. (Cambridge: University Press. 1890.) 


essay which obtained the Thirlwall prize 1889 Mr. Jenks 
sketches the attempts made embody English institutions the new 
ideas which the puritan revolution introduced into English politics. The 
great merit the book lies the author’s endeavour exhibit its 
true proportions the political influence the army during the Common- 
wealth and Protectorate subject generally ignored misunderstood 
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constitutional historians. But though the main conception the essay 
sound, and though contains much good work, its execution many 
points defective. study the constitutional experiments the Com- 
monwealth and Protectorate should begin with 1642 1647 rather than 
1649. The key the political revolutions 1649-1660 found 
the antagonism between the views the parliament and the army. 
The fundamental idea the declarations the former had been 
establish the sovereignty parliament representing the nation. 
When the army and the parliament came into collision the army set 
against this the theory the rights the individual Englishman, which 
tried secure limiting the powers the sovereign, whether king 
parliament. This purpose inspires the political manifestoes the army 
and the different constitutional schemes which sought impose 
England. The nearest approach Declaration the Rights Man’ 
English history found the reservations set forth the 
eighth and ninth articles the Agreement the People.’ 

far institutions are concerned, most the experiments the 
Commonwealth and Protectorate are suggested the army manifestoes 
1647. The abolition the monarchy and the house lords—the 
negative side the revolution—was imposed the parliament the 
army. The desires the civilian members the long parliament did 
not beyond the establishment aristocratic republic. Aristo- 
cracy,’ says pamphlet, ‘or this government Commonwealth the 
parliament have set the most even and just government that any 
men have yet come the knowledge of, being middle state between 
popular anarchy and prerogative Their ideal common- 
wealth was not Holland, Mr. Jenks suggests, but rather Venice, the 
writings Harrington show. Marvell’s poem entitled Britannia and 
Raleigh,’ which Britannia promises imitate the serene Venetian 
State,’ supplies good example this. The one new institution the 
organisation the Commonwealth was the council state, suggested 
doubt the precedents the committee safety and the committee 
both kingdoms, but first formally demanded the Heads the Proposals’ 
the army (August 1647). too with respect little parliament,’ 
generally known Barbone’s parliament, which Mr. Jenks terms 
great council similar idea the pre-parliamentary councils the 
Angevin kings, but summoned different principle’ (p. 68). The 
first demand for assembly this kind appears the declaration the 
army June 1647: cannot but wish that such men, and such 
only, might preferred the great power and trust the Common- 
wealth are approved least for moral righteousness, and such 
cannot but our wishes prefer those that appear acted thereunto 
principle conscience and religion them.’ similar moral quali- 
fication stipulated the seventeenth article the 
Government.’ The process which the members the little parlia- 
ment’ were got together hardly stated with sufficient clearness 
Mr. Jenks. After consultation with the principal Independent ministers 
Cromwell issued number summonses the persons they recom- 


Short Discourse between Monarchical and Aristocratical Government, 1649. 
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mended’ (p. 69). The precise method which they were selected seems 
have been this: The officers had announced their declaration 
April 1658 their purpose call the government persons ap- 
proved fidelity and honesty.’ reply this, possibly some more 
direct summons, the people the different counties certain 
persons the council officers. There are many examples these 
responses. For instance, six persons are recommended behalf 
Suffolk, five whom were ultimately and the 
tion said signed the name and the appointment several 
the churches and many the well-affected from all parts the county 
Suffolk.’ Kent recommends five persons, two whom are 
summoned, and the recommendation signed the delegates nineteen 
specified ‘churches.’ The reply the people Bedfordshire says, 
Understanding that your hearts establish authority con- 
sisting men able, loving truth, fearing God, and hating covetousness, 
and having had some experience men with us, have judged our 
duty God, you, and the rest his people humbly present two 
men, now justices peace our county, whom judge the Lord 
qualified manage trust the ensuing government.’? From the list 
thus obtained the persons summoned were nominated, after dis- 
cussion the council the army, ‘in the choice which persons such 
indifferency was used, and equal liberty allowed all then present with 
the Generall, that every officer enjoyed the same freedom nomination, 
and the majority suffrages carried for the election each single 
member.’* The last-quoted pamphlet, which Mr. Jenks does not seem 
have noticed, gives the precise nature the objections which Cromwell 
and the governing part the army had make against the legislative 
schemes the parliament.’ That assembly ably defended 
tract entitled ‘An Exact Relation the Transactions the Late 
Parliament,’ D., 1654. This Exact Relation’ was written 
Praisegod Barbone himself.‘ 

The Instrument Government,’ under which, December 1653, 
Cromwell became Protector, was still more directly and entirely the work 
the officers the army. embodied the ideas set forth the Heads 
the Proposals 1647,’ and Agreement the People 1648, 
with certain alterations and additions, mainly caused the necessity 
adapting them the government ‘asingle person.’ Ludlow attributes 
its authorship almost entirely Lambert, but references the 
Domestic State Papers’ show that Thurloe was the person employed 
put into legal shape. The elaborate exposition the new constitution, 
given the above-mentioned State the Case the Commonwealth,’ 
explains the object its different provisions, and traces some their 
source the earlier manifestoes the army. One object was reduce 
(as near may with most convenience) our ancient way 
government supreme magistrates and parliaments.’ The special 
merit the Instrument,’ and the great guarantee for freedom under 
it, said consist the separation the legislative and executive 

Milton State Papers, pp. 92, 94, 96. 


True State the Case the Commonwealth, 1654, 13. 
Faithful Searching Home Word, 1659, 17. 
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powers, the former being vested constant succession parliaments 
elective the people, the latter elective lord protector and his 
successors assisted council. Placing the legislative and executive 
powers the same persons,’ says the pamphleteer, marvellous inlet 
corruption and tyranny; whereas the keeping these two apart, 
flowing distinct channels, that they may never meet one (save 
upon some transitory extraordinary occasion), there lies grand secret 
liberty and good government.’ This curious anticipation the 
maxims Montesquieu. Another point which the framers the 
constitution specially insisted was provision prevent from being 
altered future parliaments. was necessary, says the pamphleteer, 
‘to prevent those foundations freedom that have been but newly laid’ 
from being overthrown, ‘especially such age this, wherein men 
are very apt rooting and striking fundamentals, and run- 
ning out one form into another which being considered was 
high time some power should pass decree upon the wavering humours 
the people, and say this nation, the Almighty himself said once 
the unruly sea, Here shall thy bounds; hitherto shalt thou come 
and 

The author justifies this quoting similar provision from the 
Agreement the explains the hostility with which the 
officers the army regarded the attempts parliament revise and 
alter the Instrument Government.’ They will live and die,’ writes 
Thurloe November 1654, maintain the government now 
settled, and possibly they may too severe upon that point, not being 
willing part with any tittle dissolving his first parliament, 
and protesting against its attempts alter the ‘Instrument,’ Cromwell 
exactly fulfilled the intentions and desires those who had placed him 
the other hand, when joined his second parliament 
altering the constitution means the Petition and Advice,’ caused 
great discontent amongst the officers, and Lambert and others went per- 
manently into opposition. 

Along with much excellent work the book contains considerable 
number erroneous statements, which hoped the author will 
have opportunity correcting second edition. 19, for 
instance, Mr. Jenks speaks the so-called Calves-Head Club,’ 
were real society existing during the Commonwealth. his account 
the organisation the army, 15, there are some serious miscon- 
assembly. ‘The great political idea the Aryan race, the bivalve 
senate and assembly, had found expression there, and was regarded 
precious possession. council superior officers, and assembly 
agitators, consisting two delegates elected each troop, represented 
the political thought the army, and jealously was any interference with 
this constitution resented. This view probably based mistake 
Clarendon’s, who represents the army governed 1647 council 
officers, resembling house peers, and assembly agitators, 
separate assembly agitators existed all, only existed for few 
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weeks May June 1647 the governing body the army 
political matters was assembly composed officers and agitators 
sitting together, consisting those general officers the army who had 
agreed with the army certain demands, with two commissioned officers 
and two soldiers chosen for each regiment. Side side with this 
organisation existed the old council war, composed the superior 
officers, and there were also committees officers appointed from time 
time Fairfax for different purposes. But the functions the 
council war were purely military, and exercised control over the 
decisions the council the army. This ‘General Council the 
Army,’ was officially termed, held its last sitting Jan. 1648. 
The petition Ingoldsby’s regiment (October 1648) proposes the re- 
establishment general council the army, but re-established 
November 1648 consisted solely officers. Agitators representing the 
private soldiers were not readmitted. Thus 1649, when the Common- 
wealth began, the army was governed and represented political matters 
simply council officers, and continued represented till the 
Restoration. 

Jenks has also fallen into error his account the Agreement 
the People.’ There were, roughly speaking, three different documents 
known this name. The first, probably drawn John Wildman, 
was published October 1647, and consisted eight articles, containing 
the demands the extreme party amongst the soldiers. The second, 
the document presented the parliament January 1649, was drawn 
the council officers, and might termed Ireton’s Agreement 
the People.’ The third, most respects simply more radical version 
the second, was mainly the work John Lilburne. The variations be- 
tween the second and third represent the difference between the views 
the Levellers and the views the governing part the army. The 
second and third agreements are reprinted the ‘Old Parliamentary 
History’ (xviii. 516, The second agreement gave the suffrage 
persons such are assessed ordinarily towards the relief the poor’ 
and are housekeepers dwelling within the division for which the election 
is.’ The third gave votes all men the age twenty-one years and 
upwards, not being servants receiving alms, adherents the late 
king.’ Moreover the third differed from the second the number 
restrictions imposed the action the supreme authority; about 
score clauses begin, That shall not the power any represen- 
tative’ such and such things. Mr. Jenks gives summary the 
second agreement 25, but abstracts the document laid before the 
council the army the beginning December 1648 instead that 
document was presented parliament January 1649, after 
had been debated and revised the officers. omits notice the 
agreement November 1647 altogether, and substitutes for the third 
abstract Lilburne’s pamphlet England’s New Chains Discovered,’ 
which styles, rather unhappily, scheme the congregations.’ 
reality was simply the manifesto the levellers, and, though few 
congregations Anabaptists agreed with them adopting it, term 
the scheme the congregations seems imply that the Independents 
general supported it. 
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conclusion special attention may drawn admirable passage 
pp. which Mr. Jenks points out the effect produced the 
administrative experience acquired during the interregnum the atti- 


Seven Essays Christian Greece. Translated 
Marquess K.T. Reprinted from the Scottish 
Review. (Paisley and London: Alexander Gardner. 1890.) 


THESE essays travel rapidly over the ground Finlay. The first three 
deal with the Empire, the fourth with Greece under Turkish 
rule, the fifth with the revolution and the formation modern Hellas, 
the last two with the territorial demarcation the new kingdom and the 
future south-eastern Europe. Bikelas writes vigorously but mode- 
rately. should certainly not have remonstrated had said much 
harder things about the fetish the integrity the Turkish empire. 
But this not the place enter upon the dangerous borderland politics 
and history. are glad see that Bikelas entertains more 
sensible view than many his countrymen the Fallmerayer contro- 
versy. touches only once, and slightly, this sore subject, but 
there makes the reasonable remark that ‘it would have been 
disgrace the Hellenes receive accession foreign blood (p. 23). 
This good sign; also good sign find Bikelas looking 
forward rather than backward, and teaching the new Hellenes that they 
‘must not rest satisfied with having glorious ancestry.’ seems 
inclined think that there may more useful lessons for them learn 
from the Basils and the Constantines than from Pericles and Demosthenes. 
recognises fully the work, not creation but salvation, that was 
wrought the Roman empire its later ages. And traces very 
clearly how the idea restoring that empire—an idea which caused 
many strange schemes from the days Charles VIII the days 
Catherine mother the idea new Hellas, and how the 
younger idea emancipated itself from the elder. ‘Even late 1821 
there was much the Byzantine tradition the Hellenic idea 
the minds those who prepared the outbreak the national 
(p. 264). 

There not much criticise historical details. strange 
find (captain translated mob leader 67. This 
looks like confusion with twrba. One accustomed Rhangabé, not 
Rhangabes (p. 7), the name the first Michael. there 
statement which would please ‘The Magyars 
Hungarians are another Turkish tribe;’ but what would Budenz and 
Hunfalvy Pal and the majority say 

remains add that the translator has done his part well that 
one never feels that the essays were not originally written English. 

Bury. 
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Economic and Social History New England, 1620-1789. 
(Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin Company. 
1890.) 


Mr. WEEDEN already known students New England history. 
has contributed the series monographs published the Johns 
Hopkins university careful and business-like study the part which 
wampum, the shell money the natives, played the early trade the 
American colonies. That study incorporated the book before us. 
Each good illustration the excellent work which being done 
specialists the field American history. The materials for that 
history are being unearthed, sifted, tested, and methodically arranged 
writers who have clear perception the relations between their own 
separate departments and the greater subject which these departments 
are included. not easy task make work such this Mr. 


Weeden’s consecutive, give distinct thread unity, and save 


from being mere collection statistics and isolated facts. Mr. Weeden 
has taken the best course for avoiding these evils. has broken 
the economical history New England into successive epochs, and 
has shown how the changes which marked off each epoch from the rest 
corresponded changes the general history the Puritan colonies, 
and how economical development and general growth were connected. 

colony the importance economical questions not perhaps more 
real than old country, but more immediate and more obvious. 
may safely assumed that many the inhabitants have 
chosen their home commercial and economical grounds. This 
indeed less true New England than most colonies. Yet even while New 
England was under the full dominion the religious impulse the Puritan 
who chose for his home was four cases out five influenced part 
commercial motives and there, other colonies, the absence 
many the complex influences and varied motives which determine 
men’s actions old country, gave economical causes more freedom 
and greater power over the life the community. colony, too, the 
attainment certain degree wealth and certain standard 
material well-being needful condition which must precede the develop- 
ment other pursuits and other forms national life. Moreover, the 
conditions life New England were such that commerce necessarily 
begat commerce with exceptional quickness and certainty. There were 
few those tastes and habits which turn the active producer his 
successor into idle consumer. The rich merchant might build himself 
mansion, and surround himself with such modest luxury was 
permitted society which broke away slowly and cautiously from the 
social restraints Puritanism. But neither politics, art, nor sport held 
out any openings for unproductive expenditure. Thus have 
energetic money-making and thrifty population ever the look-out for 
new channels trade, and consequence have commerce grow- 
ing process peculiarly steady and regular expansion. 

This process has been Mr. Weeden’s task trace and describe. 
Such work cannot fairly illustrated judged extracts. The very 
nature the subject affords few incidents, and individual characters fall 
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into the background. disparagement Mr. Weeden say that 
has none that marvellous power narration which enabled 
Macaulay invest such unpromising episodes the calling-in and 
re-issue the silver coinage, and the establishment the Bank 
England, with vivid reality and dramatic interest. Mr. Weeden has given 
certain personal interest, effective definiteness, his work 
choosing out certain conspicuous figures the mercantile life New 
England, and using them illustrations the epochs which they 
belong. 

John Hull, the master the Massachusetts mint, founded the 
colonial government 1652, serves Mr. Weeden type age. 
belongs the generation which immediately followed the founders. 
had been the aim Winthrop and Endicott and their fellows 
secrate the energies the community and the individual the task 
building Christian Sparta. Their successors aimed sober and 
even austere morality, but material considerations entered largely into 
their public and private life. Mr. Weeden gives extracts from Hull’s letters 
which show the old and the new grotesquely blended. The writer, like 
the Prologue Pyramus and Thisbe, knows not the stop.’ advised 
freight vessel the Canaries, but declines. would and 
more affect and imbrace opportunity getting out rather then running 
into the buisnesses this world specially forraigne traffique desirous 
more thoughtfull launching into the vast ocian eternity.’ 
differs too from his correspondent question freighting, but 
will not press his own view too confidently. hard forsee what 
will and therefore best willing submit the great governing 
hand the great governor all the greater and lesser revolutions 
wee, poore sons men are involved invoice yow see 
whole amounteth 405 3.’ 

Hull see something the versatility the New Englander, 
his readiness strike out new channels trade. had been 
brought London goldsmith, and thus acquired the skill which 
fitted him for his post the mint. New England both farmer 
and merchant. owns large enclosed tract Narragansett, where 
breeds horses for exportation the West Indies. sends fish 
Spain, logwood London, and Virginian tobacco Ireland, bringing 
back salt, iron, and English dry goods. 

The next century opens with sketch Boston merchant, which 
well illustrates the progress forty years. Hull was Massachusetts 
Puritan who traded. Thomas Amory was native Limerick, South 
Carolina man adoption, who the age thirty-five settled Boston, 
because found the most convenient centre for varied and wide- 
reaching commerce. warehouse Boston, was landed 
proprietor Maine, South Carolina, and the Azores. Such men must 
have brought diversity tastes and experiences wholly unknown 
New England the Puritan days. 

see this even more markedly twenty years later the case 
Peter Faneuil. His ventures are perhaps not more varied than Amory’s, 
but they are larger scale. They also illustrate some the less 
pleasing features New England trade. very large portion 
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Faneuil’s trade was contraband. evades duty French brandy, 
Barcelona linen, indigo and rum. was, fact, dignified and 
reputable smuggler large scale. And his dealings with Guinea for 
negroes remind what Mr. Weeden has pointed out, that natural 
conditions soil and climate, far more than moral principles, kept New 
England free from the taint negro slavery. 

The Faneuil ledgers too are interesting, they show how wealthy 
Bostonians were more and more becoming dependent luxuries imported 
from the mother country. Silk hose, fur coats, razors, spectacles, candle- 
sticks, cutlery for the table, and cookery books, all find place 
Faneuil’s very miscellaneous invoices. New England was horse-breed- 
ing country, yet find Faneuil importing English coach horses, well 
coachman, and set bits. All the tastes thus indicated must 
have brought wealthy New England merchant far more into sympathy 
with the English officials the colony than with New Englanders who 
kept the homely life their forefathers. Mr. Weeden tells also that 
Faneuil invested substantial portion his savings English securities. 
These two sets considerations far explain the so-called Toryism 
the rich merchants the War Independence. Many them had 
both their heart and their treasure the English connexion. 

the other hand the influence such men must have been power- 
ful weaning New England from the narrowness early Puritanism, 
and fitting her for the part which she had play wider stage. One 
could hardly find more noteworthy landmark than the ceremony men- 
tioned Mr. Weeden, ordination ball.’ 

Mr. Weeden also reminds that the doctrine social equality, and 
all the political consequences which that doctrine brought with it, were 
very largely due economical causes. says, the first generation 
fof New Englanders] worked most conscientiously and carefully keep 
the strong ties rank and social prestige brought over the persons 
clergymen, squires, merchants, and men substance.’ Mr. Weeden gives 
singular instance this. ‘In 1667 the five persons appointed the 
court lay out the town [of Swansea Plymouth] assumed the power 
dividing the inhabitants into three ranks. Committees appointed 
the town continued this, and seem have exercised the authority 
censors and have degraded and promoted from one rank another 
discretion.’ One outward and visible mark this distinction was that 
the members each rank paid different amounts for fines. Such 
system, however, could never stand against the vigorous competition for 
wealth community where artificial advantages and monopolies were 
few. Mr. Weeden says, ‘there were institutions property; 
institutions rank.’ 

The sketch Peter Faneuil furnishes one two conspicuous illus- 
trations Mr. Weeden’s less commendable qualities. endeavours 
give what would probably called vividness his description pas- 
sages which talks Peter’s fair round belly and his stout thighs.’ 
Nothing the characters history are not made more living 
writing this men, unless they have the misfortune write 
society newspaper, not think their contemporaries this fashion. 
the same way Mr. Weeden indulges here and there purple patches 
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astounding and wholly uncalled-for splendour. The first baby 
family always nobler creature than any baby that ever preceded it, 
and would inhuman sneer such natural and amiable enthusiasm. 
But Mr. Weeden carries pride the first-born rather far his 
tion the sixty-ton vessel which John Winthrop launched Mistick 
1631. dove peace hovered upon her white-winged ample 
Ceres nestled the corn stowed within her narrow hold; the Lares 
climbed her slight spars, and hung about the smoke her homely fore- 
every rope her simple rigging bound the community more 
closely while her helm the genius her master directed her onward 
towards brighter and better future for all mankind.’ There the same 
profusion not very appropriate metaphor passage which tells how 
George clutching hard the tattered shreds prerogative, made yet 
worse the jangling discord.’ One reminded the rat which Sir Boyle 
Roche smelt brewing storm, and proposed nip the bud. Such 
blemishes are the more annoying they mar very sound and business- 
like style. Mr. Weeden’s natural paces, use simile, are 
far preferable his complimentary amble. tells his story not with 
any special brilliancy, but sound, clear, businesslike fashion which does 
not need embellished the arts either the interviewer the 
Fourth July orator. But Mr. Weeden seems, like some other writers 
American history, have uneasy suspicion that his subject dull 
and that must made lively and picturesque. Mr. Weeden not 
content with the good things which American history can give us. 
must needs offer its name good things which reasonable man 
ever asked from it. tells that ‘if had the whole record the 
doings the congregations classifying and seating their members, 
would picture forth the social life New England our 
phanes’ comedies would not more entertaining.’ One can only borrow 
the language which Dr. Folliott denounced the claims the modern 
Athens and say that the assumption personal affront every man 
who has Aristophanes his The real truth that colonial 
history wanting the elements what commonly called picturesque- 
ness and dramatic interest. Such there disappears with the extine- 
tion the first generation Puritan settlers. After that there little 
variety incident, vivid contrasts character and situation. But 
that fully made for the rich field study opened those 
who wish study institutions, that say, study the corporate 
action communities. American history thus regarded, Mr. 
Weeden has made substantial contribution. need not try 
enhance the value his work arts unsuited alike his subject and 
his style. 

the policy England towards the colonies Mr. Weeden 
conspicuously and creditably fair. One can see that the restrictions 
colonial trade, though unwise and vexatious, did little reality hinder 
material progress. This was part due the fact pointed out Mr. 
Weeden that each colony, least each group colonies, being dif- 
ferent latitude, had its own products and industries, and thus that the mate- 
rials for intercolonial commerce were ready tohand. The West Indies 
too offered ready market both for imports and exports. From the very 
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beginning New England sent thither grain, pork, fish, and pipestaves, and 
brought back salt, tobacco, and negro slaves. Before many years horses 
were added the list exports, rum and molasses that imports. 
1741 the annual trade with Barbadoes alone was reckoned 100,000/. 
With this, with the English market, and with the general European market 
for non-enumerated commodities such hides, pitch, and ship timber, the 
productive resources the colonies were not cramped. Moreover the 
legitimate trade was largely eked out smuggling, open and notorious 
hardly matter for concealment and way for shame. 
have seen how merchant high standing like Peter Faneuil dealt with 
the navigation laws. papers are full complaints from zealous 
revenue officers lamenting the utter impossibility getting any assistance 
from the colonial authorities. But the revenue laws did little mischief 
commercially, they did much politically and morally. They kept 
perpetual sense mutual dissatisfaction. They taught men that the 
law the mother-country might defied with impunity, and that the 
moral sense the community would with them such defiance. 
Moreover the smuggler was inevitably the ally and the recruiting officer 
the pirate. 

The restriction which was probably most harsh its working was 
that imposed the act 1750 which prohibited the making nails. 
The industry was, Mr. Weeden points out, peculiarly suited for rural 
population, with not very exacting system agriculture. Any farmer 
with skilful hand employed his winter evenings shaping rods into nails 
the ingleside.’ 

More injurious probably colonial trade than any the restrictions. 
imposed the English government was the recklessness with which, 
ignoring all sound principles finance, the colonial governments 
paper money. early 1661 the younger Winthrop was bitten with 


that delusion which afterwards found expression England Chamber- 


lain’s Land Bank, and which was revived almost our own day men 
who are now only remembered Mill’s demolition them. The theory 
that community can enlarge its circulating medium and thereby its. 
trade allowing citizens issue paper money the full amount 
their property, was put forward 1650 certain William Potter 
pamphlet with the attractive Key Wealth.’ would 
interesting know how far Chamberlain was directly influenced his 
teaching. 

copy this book was Winthrop’s library, and clear from 
his letters that had laid heart the substance it. Winthrop’s 
theoretical teaching found the soil prepared for the actual conditions 
colonial affairs. Want specie the great hindrance 
colonial trade. This was partly owing the fact that barter was great 
extent possible and customary within the colonies. The colonial govern- 
ments allowed citizens pay taxes kind. Labourers would receive 
their wages commodities. The result was that just bad money drives 
out good, the barter which satisfied the home seller drove out the specie 
which was needed the foreign merchant. The need the citizen for 
circulating medium, the need the colonial governments for money 
meet the expenses war with the French, combined with confidence 
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the future resources the colonies, led during the first half the eighteenth 
century reckless issue paper money. Rhode Island was the chief 
offender. Massachusetts went far enough embarrass herself and create 
social and political difficulties which only her buoyant commerce and expand- 
ing resources enabled her overcome. The results the paper-money 
New England, the derangement prices and disturbance trade, 
are clearly told Mr. Weeden, but hardly admit abridgment. 
noteworthy instance his fairness, that this matter does full justice 
the sagacity and courage much-abused man, Thomas Hutchinson. 
the great crisis his country’s fate, doubt took that view which 
the majority his contemporaries denounced unpatriotic, which posterity 
for the most part has with more justice deemed unwise. was cautious, 
unimaginative man, unable rise above what one may call the official 
view. But his earlier conduct shows that when erred did not err 
through any lack patriotism moral courage. Mr. Weeden tells 
how 1749 large sum specie was placed the English government 
the disposal the colonial government Massachusetts recom- 
pense the expenses the siege Louisburg. was matter dispute 
the colonial legislature whether the money should employed in- 
tended directed the English government redeeming the paper 
money the colony. Personal interest and real apprehension for the 
public prosperity worked together. Those who owed fixed charges would 
have pay silver instead discredited paper. Others saw their way 
good speculation buying and hoarding paper and postponing 
redemption later day. Fears too were entertained that the specie 
before would drain out the colony, and that the old want currency 
would recur. Hutchinson stood firm, and his influence appears have 
been the chief cause which induced the legislature adopt the policy 
redemption. Let us,’ says Mr. Weeden, duly commend the poor exiled 
broken and dispirited loyalist—finally execrated his friends and neigh- 
bours—who his earlier years brought his country out bankruptcy 
and planted her solid economic ground.’ 

make extracts unsatisfactory mode showing the merits 
such book. Its shortcomings style well the nature the 
subject almost exclude from very high position historical literature. 
But Mr. Weeden has done work which will never need done again. 
Students American history can never independent the book and 
should never cease grateful the writer. 


Geschichte der deutschen Verfassungsfrage der Befreiungskrieg 
und des Wiener Kongresses 1812 bis 1815. Von 
Scumipt. Aus dessen Nachlass herausgegeben von ALFRED STERN. 


few historical scholars have more varied experience 
historical literature than the editor this volume, may doubted 
whether the conditions his task were such admit its being 
altogether successfully accomplished. Where large element 
controversy enters into the very scope and character book, while, 
Professor Alfred Stern himself reminds us, the documentary evidence 
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concerning its theme still process accumulation, its posthumous 
publication places manifest disadvantage. the present instance 
this all the more regretted, inasmuch the late Professor Adolf 
Schmidt Jena was master later German constitutional history, 
that nobody was better capable than treating with accuracy and 
candour some its most notable difficulties which great popular writers 
like Treitschke have surmounted with aggravating ease and assur- 
ance. 

This remarkable essay pragmatic history, which appears have 
been labour many years, will many readers primarily present 
itself revision the current conception Stein’s attitude towards 
the reconstitution Germany. The chief materials for such revision 
are found Stein’s own memorials reports, and his personal 
intervention more especially towards the close the Congress Vienna. 
From these is, think, made abundantly clear that Stein cannot 
regarded having formed his mind the modern conception German 
unity, and that the claim treat him one its prophets ought 


definitively abandoned. the earliest the mémoires discussed this 


volume (that bearing date September, 1812), propounded three 
solutions the German problem, which described impossible 
the first, viz. the restoration the ancient monarchy, infinitely preferable 
seemed him the later modifications the imperial system, with 
their enfeebling concessions territorial authority. Under these 
stances there seemed him choice left but either divide Germany 
the line the Main between Austria and Prussia, set two 
confederations under the respective headship those powers. After this 
scheme had been successfully exploded Hanover—in other words, 
the hereditary jealousy and personal self-consciousness the prince 
regent Great Britain—Stein, about the end August 1813, drew 
Prague paper, which must the whole described one the 
least lucid and practical his successive proposals the subject, and 
which has been palpably overpraised Treitschke. Its gist was the 
restoration the imperial dignity, which consistently held the house 
Austria possess preferential claim, together with the establishment 
feudal diet—in which representatives the Reichsritterschaft were 
course not absent, while with this empire and Austria, Prussia, 
increased solid annexations raising its population something 
excess that non-Austrian Germany, should enter into firm and 
intimate alliance. The nature this alliance was left vague 
justify the criticism that the upshot the plan could have been other 
than the bisection Germany under another form. 

Thus appears from review these earlier schemes, that even 
connexion with them Stein never much dreamt the present so- 
called German empire, or, other words, the federation the whole 
non-Austrian Germany under Prussian headship. the other hand, 
even his later schemes, dating from the period after the agreements 
Chaumont which virtually negatived the imperial idea well that 
division Germany between Austria and Prussia, Stein never seems 
have proposed aimed any federation under other than Austrian head- 
ship. Herein differed from Hardenberg and from Wilhelm von Hum- 
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boldt, both whom addressed themselves, sure Stein was not 
directly called upon do, the German constitutional problem the 
spirit Prussian statesmen.; while Humboldt, whom easy twit 
with the characteristic qualities the mind and with the defects 
those qualities are supposed carry with them, showed the same time 
the truest insight into the essentials the historical situation. Even 
Stein’s deliberations with Hardenberg which Stein put 
forward his preposterous plan excluding the greater part both Austria 
and Prussia from Germany, advocated the reservation Austria 
the presidency the acting committee well the general body 
the diet. Professor Seeley, who very correctly accounts for Stein’s 
suggestion connexion with the above, that Austria should 
preside and Prussia should direct, the reminiscence analogy 
showing how chaos the old empire had manner crazed the 
best German intellects the subject federation,’ elsewhere declares 
himself perplexed Stein’s revival, late the beginning 1815, 
the proposal establish empire hereditary the house Austria. 
But though Stein undoubtedly well understood the policy Prussia, and 
though perfectly appreciated the relative weakness Austria’s interest 
German affairs, could not refrain from falling back upon conceptions 
which Humboldt’s more consistent method thought and action had 
once for all discarded. The historie idealism which was one the 
strongest elements his nature sufficiently explains this curious per- 
versity. 

The present occasion seems hardly suitable for discussing the history 
what Professor Schmidt calls the Polish-Saxon crisis the congress 
Vienna, and the sudden personal determination Frederick William 
favour the Polish policy Alexander, which seemed put 
end all prospects co-operation between the German powers the 
German any other question. The subject very large and com- 
plicated perhaps the strongest illustration the bitterness that 
time existing between the powers found the fact that the 
British government was suspected having favoured the escape from 
Elba which shortly afterwards ensued. Warp. 


the K.G. (London: Longmans. 1889.) 


admirably edited papers not revolutionise our conception Lord 
Melbourne’s character statesmanship. Lord Cowper admits his 
preface, there are enough materials already print give fair 
notion’ the man. know that was not great legislator, great 
parliamentary leader, great orator, great financier, and the volume 
before contains nothing that likely change the world’s opinion 
these points. But though contains startling revelations, its publica- 
tion does not leave Lord Melbourne’s character exactly where was before. 
Sydney Smith had already penetrated the disguise indifference which 
habitually wore, and ‘accused him honesty and diligence Greville 
admitted that his first opinion—‘ Melbourne too idle’—was one that 
needed revision and his biographer, Mr. Torrens, has done full justice 
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his character and power. But spite this the notion has always been 
abroad that Lord Melbourne was careless, and not quite serious. was 
too casual about important matters, and man who fully felt his responsi- 
bilities would not have used many‘damns.’ The effect Mr. Sanders’ 
volume will put end for ever the idea that Lord Melbourne 
lacked earnestness. knew nothing about him but what these papers 
disclose, should imagine him ourselves man sound sense and 
large business capacity, who united unusual power thinking clearly 
business matters with extraordinary vigour and directness expression, 
but suspect him want earnestness would the last thing should 
dream of. Throughout the letters the writer intent upon business, and 
are inclined complain—not that shows too little 
too much. carelessness and indifference there not trace. the 
contrary, Lord Melbourne appears the most conscientious statesmen 
—full sense responsibility, continually anxious the best thing, 
and serious enough satisfy the most exacting requirements. 

The least interesting part Mr. Sanders’ collection that containing 
the papers relating Lord Melbourne’s early life. these days men 
take politics late, but Melbourne’s time politicians were born, and 
not made. They began breathe the air controversy the nursery, 
and their first political essays were letters Thus comes 
about that among the papers statesmen this period juvenile essays 
every kind political question are the present volume 
Mr. Sanders has wisely kept these within the limits some thirty pages. 
Lord Cowper admits that William Lamb’s early letters from Glasgow are 
‘disappointing might perhaps further and call them positively 
distasteful. The most charitable way regarding them proof 
that matured late. years later Lamb had got over the 
Bonaparte fever, the violence his party spirit had abated, and had 
had three years’ parliamentary experience. Thus find him making 
entries his diary written with coolness and impartiality that contrast 
most favourably with the rampant style his earlier criticisms. The diary 
1807-8 one the most interesting Mr. Sanders’ papers. The 
subject which most attention given the war Spain, and this 
Lamb follows closely and sympathetically, making many acute observa- 
tions, for the insurrection whole nation against Napoleon had 
consecrated opposition him the minds the whigs. But his change 
view was destined carried still further. 1800 had been 
devoted Fox; later parallel his commonplace book between Fox 
and Alcibiades shows that was disillusionised, and when re-entered 
the house commons 1816, was follower Canning, deed 
not inname. the long run this only meant that returned the 
whig party another road, for after Mr. Huskisson’s death the 
Canningites soon lost their separate existence, but worthy note 
that the young politician who had been wanting patriotism himself 
1800, should have afterwards found himself alienated from the whigs 
mainly because they were unpatriotic. passage quoted Mr. Sanders, 
apparently from the commonplace book, explains the point view from 
which now regarded some the whigs One great difference between 
the reformers the present day and those the time Charles that 
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the latter chose period perfect tranquillity and security from external 
enemies, period when almost all foreign nations were their own dis- 
tractions disabled from interfering with England, for putting into execution 
their schemes amelioration. The former exclaim against grievances and 
press the most vital measures moment when the power and inveteracy 
France threaten our existence independent nation.’ 

Though Lamb’s views were fully matured 1816, was not until 
1830 that his active career began. Thus not enter upon any real 
absorbing business till was nearly fifty this, according 
Lord Cowper, gained one way, and lost another. His long 
leisure enabled him accumulate vast stores, not any 
rate miscellaneous the other hand, never acquired 
methodical and businesslike habits, and this we, the following 
generation, are the losers. ‘He burnt many the letters addressed 
him, and very seldom kept copy his own.’ But for this, 
Mr. Sanders would not have asked content with single volume. 

Lord Cowper points out his preface, not know how far 
Lord Melbourne really controlled his own administration. this 
question Mr. Sanders’ volume does not throw very much light, but all 
that gives Lord Melbourne’s favour. false estimate pre- 
dominant influence behind the scenes may raised sometimes parlia- 
mentary position, and sometimes self-assertion.’ But Lord Melbourne 
had neither. ‘He had neither ambition which aims the substance 
power,’ says Mr. Gladstone, ‘nor political vanity, which rejoices its 
show,’ and his capacity speaker was not kind give him parlia- 
mentary position. was not even the house commons, and 
those days peers did not attempt overcome the disadvantages their 
birth stumping the country. Thus are danger underrating 
his real influence with his colleagues. That could speak out strongly 
upon occasion appears clearly enough from the volume before us. The 
judicious and temperate, but perfectly firm and outspoken, language 
which used prevent Lord Mulgrave, when lord-lieutenant, from 
retaliating upon the influential Irish protestants who had attacked his 
administration public meeting, sufficient evidence this. Miss 
Martineau accused him being afraid Lord Brougham, yet his 
correspondence with Lord Brougham, the subject Brougham’s 
notorious indiscretions, that affords the most striking illustration his 
power speaking out. His letters Lord Brougham,’ says Mr. Glad- 
stone, ‘are nothing less than tremendous, yet they are also whole 
singularly adroit.’ They ‘decree political extinction,’ and yet perform 
the work the hangman the spirit the warrior and the gentleman.’ 
this connexion should noted, the way, that the Melbourne 
papers enable correct Miss Martineau’s statements concerning Lord 
Durham’s appointment Mr. Turton. Miss Martineau says expressly 
that ‘all the ministers were aware Mr. Turton’s intended appointment, 
before sailed,’ and she complains that when Lord Durham was attacked 
the house lords, ‘Lord Melbourne, with all his nonchalance and 
gaiety, had not spirit, activity, and courage stand absent friend.’ 
now certain thet Lord Melbourne was quite unprepared for the 
appointment, and was exceedingly annoyed it, and explains the 
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inadequacy his defence Lord Durham quite different way 
letter Lord Durham himself. ‘We nave supported you,’ writes, 
all our might, but laboured under great disadvantages from the 
very scanty and insufficient information which you had afforded us, whilst 
our opponents were naturally possession the fullest and most 
authentic intelligence.’ Again, the letters which Mr. Sanders has 
published relating the line Lord Melbourne took after the signature 
the Quadrilateral Treaty 1840, not any way sustain 
account his despondency and lack decision. They show, the 
contrary, that though handled Lord John Russell tenderly, and took 
infinite pains keep the cabinet together, yet his own view was clear 
enough. believed that, Palmerston said, and the event proved, 
the warlike preparations France were sham, and gave Palmer- 
ston free hand. 

other places also, Lord Melbourne’s correspondence fully justifies 
Mr. Gladstone’s dictum that had large reserve real prudence 
power, sense, and even courage.’ These qualities are nowhere 
more clearly exhibited than the documents relating the difficult 
period 1830-34, when was the home secretary the reform adminis- 
tration. that capacity had deal with rick-burning the agri- 
cultural South, and trades-union outrages the manufacturing North. 
His general policy was that Lord Grey, who was opposed violent 
measures repression, but one could have carried out that policy with 
greater good sense than Lord Melbourne. showed sufficient firmness 
enforcing the law, and least equal firmness resisting suggestions 
made under the influence panic. Sussex magistrate urged that 
informers ought employed detect and catch the 
received from the Home Office lucid exposition the danger inherent 
such method—the danger ‘of involving innocent persons accusa- 
tions, and encouraging the seduction persons now innocent into the 
commission crime.’ When the king made inquiries about the spread 
the political unions, Lord Melbourne wrote him admirable account 
their present position the country, but gave his opinion that 
‘any attempt put them down law would only end giving them 
consequence and importance, and would perhaps constitute them the 
acknowledged organs public feeling, which present they were only 
the symptoms.’ ‘It the public feeling which dangerous,’ adds, 
‘and not the political unions.’ little later when the king nervously 
pressed upon him the desirability strengthening the law against 
dangerous trade combinations, the home secretary adopted courageous 
and reassuring tone. ‘Men often threaten most violently,’ wrote, 
‘when they are most afraid.’ the other hand, declined play 
into the hands the radicals, and Mr. Sanders prints very judicious 
letter Sir Francis Burdett, warning him the danger that lurked 
the National Political Union. 

The Melbourne Papers enable appreciate better the good feeling 
and tact displayed Lord Melbourne all his dealings with William 
IV. seems have had high respect for the king’s straightforward 
and honourable character, and treated his prejudices tenderly, ‘The 
king the fairest man the world,’ writes, ‘when matters are laid 
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fairly before him,’ and the business laying matters fairly before 
him’ his prime minister devoted infinite pains. Perhaps the letters 
which meets the king’s too conscientious objection the Church 
Rate Bill are the best illustration this. And the interesting letters 
from William IV, which Mr. Sanders has printed, show that though 
opposed him almost all political questions, Lord Melbourne had 
succeeded gaining the king’s confidence. Traces are discovered 
here and there the correspondence tendency the king’s mind 
draw distinction between the premier and his colleagues, and one 
paid him the high compliment writing The king has 
always looked upon Viscount Melbourne firm supporter the con- 
stitutional monarchy this country, and believes him conserva- 
tive the truest sense the word, and great degree his 
Majesty himself.’ that part his correspondence which relates 
the famous dismissal the whig ministry 1834, Lord Melbourne 
exonerates the king from everything but error judgment, while the 
king wrote the warmest manner Lord Melbourne’s own conduct 
during the crisis, and evidently appreciated very keenly his honourable 
feeling and delicacy towards himself. 

personal characteristic that comes out very clearly these papers 
Lord Melbourne’s singular moderation. This, Lord Cowper remarks, 
exposed him attack from the side the radicals well from the 
side the tories. the whole held whig principles, and sought, 
himself expressed it, work out the necessary reforms which the 
state our institutions may require, upon safe and moderate principles, 
accordance with the constitution our mixed government, and with 
the spirit the age,’ but was almost too acutely able see both sides 
every question,’ and his attitude towards the changes for which his 
party was eager, often resembled that the devout Oriental who 
acquiesces what cannot avert. From interesting paper 
apparently written about 1828, infer that foresaw too many the 
great rise into political power merchants, manufacturers, and persons 
raised into consequence the increasing trade, the country,’ and 
regards this unqualified advantage. the other hand, puts 
forward two arguments against reform that must have seemed very im- 
portant the time: (1) that will found not attended with 
any the benefits expected from it, and then more and more will 
required, the original argument against any innovation will lost, and 
the constitution will destroyed and (2) that will involve the total 
destruction freedom speech,’ since house commons elected 
according what called theory and principle will never bear hear 
itself freely and violently censured, though its acts may possibly such 
deserve the most acrimonious censure.’ Nevertheless, having once 
accepted reform necessity, was against half-measures, and anxious 
for settlement that should complete and final. particular, 
objected the principle plural voting. Property,’ wrote 1831, 
will always possess considerable influence over the votes others, aad 
appears leaning even too much its favour give it, 
addition the power which must naturally exercise, additional 
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direct weight its own investing with the plurality suffrages.’ 
some other questions, for instance, education, Lord Melbourne was 
often distinctly conservative. strongly objected the Anti-Corn Law 
League, not from prejudice, but because really feared for the future 
the country. are some,’ wrote 1838, who hold that 
freer importation foreign corn would not cause single grain less 
grown this country. thisopinion. would diminish 
the home growth, cannot but doubt whether large labouring popula- 
tion, dependent any considerable degree upon foreign corn, safe 
position, and whether not worth some sacrifice insure supply 
within ourselves, far can insured.’ 

the editing the Melbourne Papers impossible speak too 
highly. The editor has arranged his material admirably, and supplied 
the connecting links notes that are adequate without being wearisome. 
Lord Melbourne allowed speak for himself: not lose him 
maze unnecessary information about him. Mr. Sanders’ readers will 
grateful him for his unobtrusiveness, for the thoroughness’ some 
writers weariness the flesh. TANNER. 


Churchwardens’ Accounts Croscombe, Pilton, Yatton, Tintinhull, 
Morebath, and St. Michael’s, Bath, ranging from 1349 1560. 
Edited the Right Rev. Bishop (Somerset Record 
Society’s Publications. 1890.) 


the publications the Somerset Record Society Bishop Drokensford’s 
register, edited, like the present volume, Bishop Hobhouse, has already 
proved valuable fourteenth century authority, while the survey and 
rental the Somerset chantries give account, unique from their com- 
pleteness, the state the chantries and their endowments county 
the time their abolition; the third volume, although containing 
Kirby’s Quest, far was concerned with Somerset, necessarily 
more local its interest. The accounts now given the fourth volume 
represent the continuous church life half dozen country parishes, and 
will certainly make the most cursory reader reconsider whatever views 
may have formed upon the subject pre-reformation village life. The 
strength the guild system manifest every is, fact, the 
chief feature which impresses itself upon the reader. The organisation 
the parish, perhaps the secret whatever political ability Englishmen 
have possessed, more generally understood. The strength voluntary 
associations and the careful organisation parochial mattersby parishioners 
explain the ease with which the religious houses passed away. The monas- 
teries were little missed, because they had ceased the sixteenth century 
much else than houses country gentlemen—country gentlemen, 
course, position and rather than birth—and all that 
the villager wanted found his local organisations. England, fact, 
was parochially, not monastically, centred. The difficulty the poor 
may raised but, admitting the monastic charities 
the full, the pressure pauperism, the outcome the main the change 
the relation landlord tenant, had not been fully felt, though had 
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been felt some extent, the early part the reign Henry VIII. 
The parish its own motion did nothing for the poor, because there was 
great need for any provision being made. valuable preface, short 
glossary, and several appendices, have been added the editor; the 


Register the Abbey St. Thomas, Dublin. Edited 
(London: Published under the direction the Master the Rolls. 
1889.) 


Mr. has this volume made another useful contribution 
Irish history. The Austin abbey St. Thomas Canterbury, outside 
the walls Dublin, was founded 1177 William Fitzaldhelm, who 
was then steward’ ‘justice’ Ireland for Henry II. The register 
its early grants, compiled about the end the thirteenth century and 
now preserved among the Rawlinson MSS. the Bodleian Library, con- 
tains good deal local and minute personal history, and was well worth 
printing. the preface Mr. Gilbert refers some the more interesting 
new points contained the volume, such those which enable him 
give skeleton biography Basilia, sister Strongbow and wife 
Raymond the Fat, the curious genealogical account the Lacys 
419, and the interesting decision Bishop Simon Meath 
with regard the ultimate sepulture Hugh Lacy’s body. The 
preface, though short and unambitious, contains some interesting infor- 
mation. The book would have been much more useful the editing had 
been little more complete. For example, hardly attempt made 
date any the charters, which are printed, the MS., geographical 
rather than historical order, according diocesan sequence.’ 


Introduction, M.A., late Fellow Oriel College. 
Clarendon Press. 1891.) 


Fragment Government’ has long been out print and 
not always easy procure. student politics jurisprudence 
must feel grateful the Clarendon Press and Mr. Montague for this 
edition. introduction written with felicity and 
lightness touch that more common French than English 
works grave subjects, the editor first all sketches the life Bentham 
and his mental characteristics, and then marks out his relation Mon- 
tesquieu and Beccaria, from the latter whom derived his famous 
formula The Greatest Happiness the Greatest Number ’—a formula 
used Hutcheson before was adopted Beccaria. treating the 
theory sovereignty, Mr. Montague points out the confusion resulting 
from the want sufficient distinction between the political and the legal 
aspects the question. The relation Bentham’s theory those his 
predecessor Hobbes and his successor Austin carefully and clearly put. 
But quite correct class Locke along with these writers? Locke’s 
view sovereignty has really more common with that Rousseau. 
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The Prelude Modern History. M.A. 
Rivingtons. 1890.) 


volume contains the substance course lectures lately delivered 
University College, Nottingham and comprises brief sketch the 
world’s history from the third the ninth century. the function 
such lectures either give certain minimum information 
subject persons who have not the leisure study for themselves, 
arouse their interest and suggest lines study. Mr. Symes appears 
have had the former purpose principally view, but the lectures are 
admirably fitted fulfil the latter purpose well. Many persons who 
have read good deal both ‘ancient’ and history are 
singularly ignorant the great movements which connect the ancient 
with the modern world. After reading Mr. Symes’s book they will not 
altogether without ideas this most important subject. The four 
chief topics the book are the decline and fall the Roman empire, 
the rise and spread Christianity, the gradual formation the new 
European nations, and the rise and spread Mohammedanism. un- 
necessary say that the treatment slight, but the narrative clear 
and suggestive, and Mr. Symes has shown great judgment giving 
sufficient information make his lectures intelligible, without introduc- 
ing facts and allusions which would puzzle beginner. Above all, few 
people will read this little book without wishing study the subject 
further. therefore pity that Mr. Symes has not added some 
suggestions for course study. The subject and scope the lectures 
naturally challenge comparison with the essay the late dean St. 
Paul’s the Beginnings the Middle Ages.’ disparagement 
Mr. Symes say that his book belongs more humble category 
historical introductions. But after reading beginner will able 
profit better the suggestiveness and condensed learning Dr. 
Church’s admirable sketch. The two together form good introduc- 
tion can required this neglected and most important period 
history. There are few misprints, and some statements which 
exception might taken, but not enough seriously impair the value 
the work. 


the Borough Nottingham. 1547-1625. Edited 
Stevenson. (London: Quaritch. 1889.) 


volume closes the series extracts from the Borough Records 
Nottingham, and completes work the character which the 
corporation may justly congratulated. 

The most important subject dealt with the present volume 
undoubtedly the prolonged struggle between the corporation and the 
commonalty the borough. Similar struggles can traced most 
English boroughs, but know example which the story has 
been worked out fully and carefully has been here Mr. 
Stevenson. The process which the Gilda Mercatoria became con- 
terminous with, least acted for, the tota too early 
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date trace this instance but the later development which the 
powers the community were gradually absorbed standing com- 
mittee, rudimentary council, twelve, can followed step step. 
The mayor, bailiffs, and chamberlains acted with the whole body 
citizens, theory least, the close the fifteenth century; but the 
choice committee twelve, for the practical management affairs, 
1446, betrayed the tendency. may only accidental 
stance that the oligarchical development local government synchronised 
with period democratic expansion national politics, the fact 
curious enough. the original council Nottingham, the mayor and 
six office-bearers soon became known aldermen, and the six remaining 
members ‘common councilmen.’ The filling vacancies co-optation 
excluded, course, the burgesses large from any voice the govern- 
ment, and their growing discontent found expression the presentments 
the Mickletown jury. was not till 1606 that order privy 
council effected modus vivendi between the rival parties. However 
divided among themselves, the townsfolk were one their jealousy 
settlers, and their anxiety keep good things themselves. 
the borough hall-books the editor has made good use this 
volume, and, before, his selections from the records are characterised 
good judgment. The list municipal officers for 1547-1625 
admirably executed, while the analysis street and field names, and 
the glossary, deserve the highest praise. Exception might, perhaps, 
taken the definition ‘land,’ which was rather the strip the open 
field, and was latinised very early times landa. 


Dei Torresani, Blado Ragazzoni celebri stampatori Venezia Roma 
nel XVI secolo. Per Domenico Bernoni. (Milano: Hoepli. 1890.) 
Among the printers the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries the families 
the Torresani and the Blado Asola have claim occupy 
very distinguished place. The name the Torresani has hitherto 
suffered somehow from their connexion with their relations and partners, 
Aldo and Paolo Manuzio. was but just that some bibliographer should 
restore the Torresani the rank which they have right the 
history Venetian printing. This has been done last very fully 
and with great care Signor Bernoni the first part this book. 
Another interesting family printers, also originating from Asola, 
Lombardy (not the Venetian Asolo), the family the Blado, the founders 
the celebrated Stamperia Camerale Rome, and the successors 
Sweynheim and Pannartz the Aedes Maximorum, where the first Roman 
editions were printed. Signor Bernoni’s twofold monograph valuable 
contribution the history early Italian printing, and will, doubt, 
welcomed bibliographers. 


The Best Books. W.Swan Sonnenschein.—So much Mr. 
work (second edition, London, Swan Sonnenschein Co. 
1891) deals with English and American history will found excellent 
guide those who, without any intention becoming themselves in- 
vestigators, are search books read historical subjects. The 
names books recommended are well selected, and the brief comments 
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are useful indicating the nature the work question. Mr. Swan 
Sonnenschein less successful dealing with historical literature relating 
continental nations, merely because precluded the limita- 
tions which has necessarily imposed himself from giving the names 
books foreign languages which have not been translated. After all, 
impossible study French history without being able read French, 
German history without being able read German. spite this 
drawback the book one which public library ought without. 


Boutmy’s work The English Constitution was examined 
this Review (July 1888) when appeared the original. therefore 
unnecessary more than notice its appearance excellent trans- 
lation Miss Isabel Eaden (London: Macmillan Co. 1891), 
with preface Sir Frederick Pollock. The most notable part the 
work its treatment the industrial and agrarian revolution the 
eighteenth and always worth while know what culti- 
vated and well-informed foreigner has say matters which are 
deeply concerned, even may opinion that there are sides 
question under his consideration which has omitted notice. 


Mr. Shuckburgh’s edition Sidney’s Apologie for Poetrie (Cambridge 
University Press, 1891) shows careful work and fairly wide reading. The 
notes betray wish increase the bulk somewhat slender volume, 
when short biographies Dante, Boccaccio, and Petrarch are in- 
cluded; while closer reference Sidney’s letters would have afforded 
some parallel passages interest. The biographical introduction, which 
alone should call for notice here, does not profess based original 
research. mainly founded the memoirs Mr. Fox Bourne and 
Mr. Symonds, and Pears’ untrustworthy and incomplete trans- 
lation Sidney’s correspondence with Languet. With the exception 
one new date importance (p. xi), the book makes substantial ad- 
dition our knowledge the man, his elucidation writer 
prose. 


Roman Newsletters the Public Record the recent 
acquisitions the Public Record Office are series copies so-called 
newsletters written England some official person Rome, during the 
greater part the years 1647-1650. These papers, which have been sent 
the agent the office Rome, are more value than ordinary news- 
letters, the writer had, least during part the time which 
wrote, unusual means acquiring information. Internal evidence shows 
him have been Tuscan priest, who had formally been attached 
some way the Villiers family, probably chaplain the household 
the duchess Buckingham. the summer 1647 that his 
reports are special value. was then employed Belliévre, the 
French ambassador, negotiate with the royalists the one hand and 
with the army leaders the other, for the acceptance proposed 
scheme toleration for the English Roman Catholics. His notices 
this subject bring before us, other authority has done, the readiness 
the Independent leaders grant this toleration, could made 
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part general scheme for the king’s restoration constitutional 
basis. Cromwell’s long persistence upholding monarchical settlement 
under Charles well illustrated these papers, learn from them 
that late Oct. 1647 Cromwell spoke most eloquently the House 
Commons for three hours favour the king’s restoration power, 
though, might expected, the writer adds that the speech was 
hypocritical. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


MR. CHILD’S ‘CHURCH AND STATE UNDER THE TUDORS.’ 


HAVE neither the right nor the wish discuss the opinion which 
your reviewer has formed recent book, ‘Church and State under 
the Tudors,’ which you have been good enough notice your last 
issue. must, however, beg permitted point out certain 
inaccurate statements contained the review question. 

(1) Your reviewer states that have ‘made 
documents hitherto unused.’ not safe thing say that nobody 
has noticed this, that, the other document, but not aware that 
either the account Denis and Bishop Harsnet Norwich given 
note, 211, the curious paper the bishops Elizabeth’s first 
convocation the appendix, 309, mention other cases, has been 
noticed before. But whether this not, may call attention 
the fact that have made claim this particular form originality, 
but have, the other hand, carefully disclaimed preface; and 
further, that appears that the value contemporary statement 
such entirely unaffected the question whether has has not 
been already quoted intermediate writer, or, indeed, dozen. 
attach particular value its being unused before.’ 

(2) rebuking criticism Bishop Stubbs’s remarks 
the execution Archbishop your reviewer has entirely missed 
the point. The bishop, far can said, the words, 
withdraw the charge murder against Henry all, does the 
ground that the king’s fault was due incipient imbecility, and not 
deliberate wickedness. contention, the other hand, was, and is, 
that the king was neither idiotic nor wicked—but only strictly just. 

(3) further charged with making over-confident statements with 
‘no evidence whatever regard, among other things, the legal posi- 
tion Katherine Aragon’s marriage with Henry VIII. The reviewer 
seems have overlooked the first note appendix, which have 
quoted despatch from Chapuy the emperor, which affords evidence 
strong that more would needless. 

one only your charges plead guilty, and that 
that neglected read Dr. Jessopp’s book before writing note the 
corruption the prae-reformation clergy. Here the loss has been 
own, for have thereby somewhat weakened own but submit, 
nevertheless, that strong enough even stands. Iam, sir, 

Your obedient servant, 


GILBERT CHILD. 
Cowley House, Oxford: May 20, 
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The following remarks Mr. Child’s letter are from the reviewer 
his book. 


(1) Mr. Child says the preface his book: For the main portion 
work have gone, wherever possible, original sources which 
mean, not necessarily matter never published before, but the speeches, 
letters, and deeds the actors the events narrated.’ This statement 
appeared give ground for the hope that not only had fresh inferences 
been drawn from printed material, but also that fresh facts had been 
adduced from papers still accessible only manuscript. Asin opinion 
neither expectation was satisfied after perusal the book, expressed 
inability discover such new facts and inferences. very possible 
that the two passages from the state papers which the author refers 
have escaped the attention historians, but inasmuch they are shown 
Stuart documents they are neither the speeches, letters, nor deeds’ 
Tudor actors and have value contemporary sources. 

(2) Mr. Child tells his letter that holds the execution Scrope 
have been just act, but the propriety this view was not called 
question the remarks which complains. the passage (p. 32, 
note) which the review referred, Mr. Child not content with the ex- 
pression his own views, but there brings charge clericalism 
against Bishop Stubbs which the words the latter not warrant. 
Now the charge that brought against Bishop Stubbs that 
differentiates between the cases Scrope the clerk, and Mowbray the 
layman. But there nothing Bishop Stubbs’s treatment the subject 
that justifies such suggestion. true that while describing Scrope’s 
execution ‘judicial murder,’ does not many words apply the 
same term that Mowbray, but plainly hints that the legal 
question the earl marshal’s case was significant the religious 
question that the archbishop. There suggestion that the cases 
ought distinguished, and, was pointed out the review, Mr. 
Child’s imputations are therefore gratuitous. 

(8) Mr. Child has produced piece evidence touching the marriage 
Catherine and Prince Arthur. Pope Julius contemplated the possi- 
bility the existence such marital relations Mr. Child describes, 
and expressly removed the impediment dispensation. Hence 
evidence the existence this impediment cannot regarded 
evidence Mary’s illegitimacy, question which turns the power 
the pope remove the impediment. 

(4) suggestion was made that the clergy the sixteenth 
century were free from corruption. his concern prove them corrupt, 
Mr. Child appeals passages from Mr. Froude’s History England,’ 
which naively remarks but either true false,’ and asks, 
the apologists the monks really believe their case; why they 
not publish these visitations?’ the duty the monastic 


apologists publish them, less the duty their opponents 
read them. 
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List Books recently published 


GENERAL HISTORY 


(Including works relating the allied branches knowledge and works 
miscellaneous contents) 


(S.) Numismatica. Pp, 214, 
plates. Milan: Hoepli. 16mo. 

Burcess (J. W.) science and 
comparative constitutional law. vol. 
Boston: Ginn. 

(A.) Das Geschichtsstudium mit 
seinen Zielen und ein Beitrag 
zur Philosophie der Geschichte. Pp. 
132. Berlin: Wiegandt Grieben. 
1:80 

(G.) History modern civili- 
sation: handbook based upon the 
‘Histoire sommaire civilisation’ of. 
Pp. 580, illustr. London: Chapman 
Hall. 

property inland. Transl. Margaret 
Ashley, with introd. Ashley. 
Pp. xlviii, 153. London: Sonnenschein. 

(C.) Studien zur vorgeschicht- 
lichen gesammelte Ab- 


handlungen. Pp. 221. Brunswick: 
Vieweg. 

(F. von) Grund- 
ziige der Geschichte, Aufgaben, und 
Einrichtung unserer Archive. Pp. 490. 
Paderborn: Schéningh. 

Lorenz Die Geschichtswissenschaft 
Hauptrichtungen und 
kritisch Leopold von 
Ranke die Generationenlehre und der 
Geschichtsunterricht. Berlin: 
Hertz. 

(G.) Geschichte der deutschen 
von Kant bis Blunt- 

(C.) origini della secondo 
tradizione storia dell’ estremo 
Oriente. Milan. 71. 

(E.) The history human 
marriage. London: Macmillan. 14/. 


Il. ORIENTAL HISTORY 


(E.) Die Quellenberichte 
Josua Beitrag zur Quellenkritik 
des Hexateuchs. Pp. 150. Bonn: 
Paul. 3m. 

(M.) Das mosaisch-talmudische 
Erbrecht. Pp. 70. Leipzig: Fock. 2m. 

(H.) Thesaurus inscriptionum 
schriften, gesammelt, und auto- 
graphiert. 
Leipzig: Hinrichs. 4to. 

Religion und Mythologie der alten 
Aegypter, nach den bear- 
beitet. 2nd edit. enlarged. Pp. 872, 
illustr. Leipzig: Hinrichs. 16°50 

(H.) Von Pontus bis zum 
Indus: historisch-geographische und 
ethnologische Skizzen. (Einzelbeitriige 
zur allgemeinen und vergleichenden 
Sprachwissenschaft. IX.) Pp. 223. 
Leipzig: Friedrich. 

(K.) Die Biicher Richter und 
Samuel, ihre Quellen und ihr Aufbau. 
Pp. 276. Giessen: Ricker. 

van). Het Nederlandsch 


gezag over Java onderhoorigheden 
sedert verzameling van onuit- 
gegeven stukken. 1811-1820. Pp. 
The Hague: Nijhoff. 7°60 fi. 

(A.) Biographien von Gewiihrs- 
des Ibn hauptsichlich 
aus ad-Dahabi, aus Berliner und 
Gothaer Handschriften herausgegeben. 
Leyden: Brill. 

JENSEN (P.) Die Kosmologie der Babylo- 
nier: Studien und Materialen. Pp. 
546. Strassburg: Triibner. 

(Flavii) Opera edidit apparatu 
critico instruxit Niese. IV: An- 
tiquitatum Iudaicarum libri XVI-XX, 
Vita. Pp. 389. Berlin: Weidmann. 

babylonischen Rechtsleben. Pp. 
36. Leipzig: Pfeiffer. 

lonicae quae supersunt: Commentatio 
assyriologica. Pp. Berlin 
Peiser. 

Vertriige des Berliner 
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Museums, herausgegeben und commen- 
tiert; nebst einem juristischen Excurs 
von Kohler. Pp. xlix, 351, 56. 

vallée d’Atchin par les 
Pp. 371, map. The Hague: Van 
Cleef. fi. 

Recorps the past: being English 
translations the ancient monuments 
Egypt and western New series. 
London: Bagster. Each 4/6. 

RHEDE VAN DER (M. van). 


GREEK AND 


(G.) Storia greca. Grecia 
antiquissima. Pp. 
Pasanisi. 

(R.) feste romane. Pp. 219, 
illustr. Milan: Hoepli. 91. 

Jr. (C. Jahre aus 
der Geschichte Roms 
historisch-kritische Forschungen. Pp. 
244, map. Amsterdam: 
4to. 

librorum iuris anteiustiniani, 
ed. Krueger, Mommsen, Stu- 
demund. Pp. Berlin: 
Weidmann. 4°60 

Cuntz Agrippa und Augustus als 
Quellenschriftsteller des Plinius den 
geographischen Biichern der Naturalis 
Historia. maps. Leip- 
zig: Teubner. 2m. 

Teubner. 3°60 

Droysen (H.) Aristoteles’ 
23. Berlin: Gaertner. 
4to. 

(F.) Das Kriegswesen Caesars. 
5°20 

Cyprii Descriptio orbis Romani. 


gouverneurs-generaal commissaris- 
sen-generaal van Nederlandsch-Indié 
Pp. 355, plates. The 
Hague. van Stockum. 

zioni dell’ antico Oriente rapporto 
alla famiglia. Egitto Caldea. 
Pp. 448. Bologna: 

(H.) Der Thontafelfund von 
Amarna, herausgegeben von. II, 
(Mittheilungen aus den orientalischen 
Sammlungen der kéniglichen Museen 
Berlin. III.) Berlin: Spemann. Fol. 


ROMAN HISTORY 


Accedit Leonis imperatoris diatyposis 
genuina adhuc inedita, edidit Gelzer. 
Pp. 246,4 maps. Leipzig: Teub- 
ner. 

(H.) Die attischen Grabschrif- 
ten, chronologisch geordnet, erliutert, 
und mit 
Pp. 43. Leipzig: Fock. 2m. 

(W. H.) Studien zur griechi- 
schen Mythologie und Kulturgeschichte 
vom vergleichenden Standpunkte. IV: 
Ueber Selene und Verwandtes. Mit 
einem Anhang von Politis iiber 
die bei den Neugriechen vorhandenen 
Vorstellungen vom Monde. Pp. 202, 
plates. Leipzig: Teubner. 

(K. L.) Griechische Geschichte 
nach den Quellen 4th edit., 
Westermayer. Pp. 535, illustr. 
Munich: Beck. 6°50 

(R. von). Die Studien des Poly- 
bios. Pp. 344. Stuttgart: Kohl- 
hammer. 

Beitriige zur Topographie Korkyras und 
zur Erkliirung des Thukydides, Xeno- 
phon, und Diodoros. Pp. 102, maps. 
Leipzig: Teubner. 2°40 


IV. ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY 


ABAELARD’s 1121 Soissons verurtheilter 
Tractatus unitate trinitate divina, 
aufgefunden und erstmals herausge- 
geben von Pp. xxxvi, 101. 
Freiburg: Herder. 2°80 

Die Canones Hippolyti. (Gebhart 
Texte und Unter- 
suchungen zur Geschichte der altchrist- 
lichen Literatur. Pp. 295. Leip- 
zig: Hinrichs. 9°50 

Acra martyrum sanctorum Syriace 
edidit Bedjan. Pp. 550. Leipzig: 
Harrassowitz. 

Acta Petri, acta Pauli, acta Petri Pauli, 

acta Pauli Theclae, acta Thaddaei 

edidit Lipsius. (Acta aposto- 
lorum apocrypha, post Tischendorf 
denuo ediderunt Lipsius 


Bonnet. I.) Pp. 320. Leip- 
zig: Mendelssohn. 

Acta SS. Nerei Achillei Graece edidit 
Wirth. Pp. 42. Leipzig: Fock. 

codicum 
Latinorum antiquiorum xvi qui 
asservantur 
Bollandiani. II. Pp. 493. Brussels: 
Schepens. 

Cuno (F. W.) Franciscus Junius des 
Professor der Theologie und 
Pastor [1545-1602], Leben, Wirken, 
Schriften, und Briefe. Pp. 426, plates. 
Basel: Geering. 13°50 

(J. von). Die Papst-Fabeln 

des Mittelalters: ein Beitrag zur 

Kirchengeschichte. with 

gart: Cotta. 
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(A.) Grundriss der Dogmenge- 
schichte. Die Entwickelung des 
Dogmas Rahmen der 
schen Kirche. Pp. 
Mohr. 

(H.) Waldenserthum und Inquisi- 
tion siidéstlichen Deutschland. Pp. 
126. Freiburg: Mohr. 

Herzoe (H.) Bilder aus der Kirchenge- 
schichte. Pp. 488. Aarau: Sauer- 
lander. 

(J. der gesamten 
Kirchengeschichte. edit. 
Koffmane. Die rémisch- 
katholische Kirche des Mittelalters. 
Pp. 415-850. Erlangen: Besold. 

(M.) Beitriige zur Aufhellung 
der Geschichte und der Briefe des 
Apostels Paulus. Pp. 
wick: Schwetschke. 

(E.) Tertullian, dargestellt 
von. Pp.496. Gotha: F.A.Perthes. 9m. 

Geschiedenis der boete 


biecht christelijke kerk. Pp. 
448. The Hague: Nijhoff. 5-50 


(W.) Ueber die Verfassung der 
2-20 

lichen Kirche. 


Geschichte der christ- 
4th edit. Bid- 


mar. II: Die Neuzeit. Pp. 615. 
Regensburg: Verlags-Anstalt. 


(J. B.) Die Papstwahlen 


denuo 
ediderunt Boretius Krause. 


Mélanges 
Pp. 165. Paris: Leroux. 


II, (Monumenta Germaniae his- 
torica.) Pp. 192. Hanover: Hahn. 
4to. 7m. 


Silviae Aquitanae Peregrinatio loca 

aus England [1275-1412] 
bearbeitet von Kunze. Pp. 
404. Halle: Buchhandlung des Wai- 
senhauses. 

(T.) Theodoric the Goth. 
London: Putnam. 

(K.) Geschichte der byzan- 
tinischen Litteratur von Justinian bis 
Ende des ostrémischen Reiches 
(Handbuch der klassi- 
schen Altertums-Wissenschaft. IX, 1.) 
Pp. 495. Munich: Beck. 


Berwick (duque de). Conquista 
covia, Precede una noticia 
vida del autor, por Paz 
Melia. (Coleccién escritores cas- 
tellanos. Pp. eviii, 468. 
Tello. 

(A.) Die maritimen Plane der 
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und die Staaten von 1447-1555: eine 
kirchenrechtlich-historische Unter- 
den Anfang des staatlichen 
Rechtes der Exklusive der Papstwahl. 
Pp. 238. Laupp. 4°80 

Compagnie Jésus. Bibliographie, 
par Backer. II: Histoire, 
par Carayon. Nouvelle édition. 
Bibliographie. Abad—Boujart. 
Pp. 964. Paris: Picard. 4to. 

TooRENENBERGEN (A. van) (H. 
G.) Patristisch-biographisch woorden- 
boek. IL: M—Z. Pp. 1221. Utrecht: 
Kemink. 10°50 fi. 

(H.) Der heilige Theodosios 
Schriften des und Kyrillos, 
herausgegeben von. Pp. 210. Leipzig: 
Teubner. 

des Exclusionsrechtes bei den Papst- 
wahlen, aus 
Pp. 54. Vienna: Tempsky. 1m. 

incrementis quarundam 
tionibus ecclesiasticis rerum. Ed. 
Stahl. 

Orbis terrarum catholicus, 
sive totius ecclesiae catholicae occi- 


graphicus statisticus. Pp. 266. 
Freiburg: Herder. 4to. 10m. 


MEDIEVAL HISTORY 


(G.) Histoire Toulon. 
Depuis les origines ville 


France [1487]. II. Pp. 460. 
Toulon: impr. Var. 


der letzten Jahrhunderte des 


Mittelalters. Pp. 46. Bautzen. 4to. 
2m. 


Bischof von Autun: ein Beitrag zur 
Geschichte des siebenten 
Jahrhunderts. Pp. 108. Breslau: 
Koebner. 2°80 


Fz. (S.) Over claustraliteit 
bijdrage tot geschiedenis van den 
grondeigendom middeleeuwsche 
steden. Pp. 229. Amsterdam: 
Muller. 4to. 2°50 fl. 

(T.) Beitriige zur Geschichte 
des Alexanderromans. Pp.56. Vienna 
Tempsky. 4to. 3m. 


VI. MODERN HISTORY 


Habsburger und die 
schwedischen Kriege [1627-1629]. Pp. 
54. Vienna: Tempsky. 4to. 

Jecut (R.) Die Schweden 
mit der Belagerungskarte 
vom Jahre 1641. Pp. 73. 
Remer. 2°50 
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(général baron de) Mémoires. 
Pp. 390, 495, portraits. Paris: 
Plon. 15f. 

Englisch-Niederlindische 
Unionsbestrebungen Zeitalter Crom- 
wells. Tiibingen: Laupp. 

des instructions données 
aux ambassadeurs ministres France 
depuis les traités Westphalie jusqu’a 
révolution francaise. IX. Russie, 
par Rambaud. II: 
Pp. 627. Paris: 


(A.) L’Europe révolution 
francaise. guerre aux rois. 
Pp. 556. Paris: Plon. 

reich [1552-1557]. Leipzig: 
Fock. 2°50 

Weser Der Friede von 
Verhandlungen England, 
Frankreich, dem Kaiser, und den 
Generalstaaten [1710-1713]. Pp. 485. 


VII. FRENCH HISTORY 


(F.) Les sources procédure 
Charles VII. Pp. 
imp. Daupeley-Gouverneur. 

(F. A.) Recueil des actes 
comité salut public, avec corres- 
pondance officielle des représentants 
exécutif provisoire. III: avril 1793- 

(H.) Archives municipales 
livre des coutumes, 
publié avec des variantes des notes. 
Pp. 800, plates. Gou- 
nouilhou. 4to. 

(E. de). Bernard Montfaucon 
les Bernardins vol. 
Pp. 381, 336. Paris: Plon. 

(G. Fresne de). Histoire 
Charles VII. roi victorieux 
Pp. 480. Picard. 


(M.) historique sur 
les foires francaises moyen 
Pp. 65. Nancy: Berger-Levrault. 

(A.) Lettres cardinal Ma- 
zarin pendant son ministére. VI: 
1653-juin 1655]. Pp. 771. 
Paris: imp. nationale. 4to. 

Devic (C.) (J.) Histoire 
générale avec des notes 
les piéces justificatives. XII. Pp. 
2041. Toulouse: Privat. 4to. 

Pp. 36. Nogent-le-Rotrou: imp. Dau- 
peley-Gouverneur. 

Catalogue des actes de. IV: 
[mai 1539-30 décembre 1545]. Pp. 

(G.) Mirabeau Provence. 
mai 1789-4 avril 1791.] Pp. 
566. Paris: Thorin. 

toinette and the end the old régime. 


GERMAN 


Fontes 
reichische Geschichtsquellen. II: Di- 
plomata acta. XLV, Pp. 225- 
891. Vienna: Tempsky. 

(A.) Zur deutschen 


Transl. Perry. Portrait. London: 
Hutchinson. 

The court the empress Josephine. 
Transl. Perry. Pp. 332, por- 
trait. London: Hutchinson. 5/. 

Cog (F.) (R.) Documents 
authentiques pour servir 
constitution civile clergé dans 
département Mayenne. II: 
District Pp. 82. Laval: 
Chailland. 

bibliothéque communale Brest. 
Histoire. Pp. 340. Brest: imp. 
Evain-Roger. 

(J.) (E.) Archives 
parlementaires 1787 1860. Recueil 
complet des débats législatifs poli- 
tiques des Chambres francaises. 
série: [1787-1799]. XXXIV, XXXV: 
octobre-10 décembre 1791]. 
804, Dupont. Each 

Archives parlementaires 1787 
1860. complet des debats 
legislatifs politiques des Chambres 
1832], LXXVII: [27 mars-29 no- 
vembre 1832]. Pp. 783, 809. Paris: 
Dupont. Each 

(E.) Histoire parlementaire 
seconde république. Paris: 
18mo. 

(prince de). Mémoires. 
Publ. avec une préface des notes. 
2vol. Pp. 457,567. Paris. 

Beaufort, with introduction Reid. 
2vol. Pp. 342, 392, portraits. London: 
Griffith 

intime d’aprés correspon- 
dance inédite avec -duchesse 
Courlande. Paris. 18mo. 3°50 

(J.) Histoire d’un siécle. VI: 
Pp. 359, illustr. Paris: 
Librairie illustrée. 


HISTORY 


Tempsky. pf. 

Allgemeine deutsche. XXX. 
Pp. 796. Leipzig: Duncker Hum- 
blot. 
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Bop (Petrus) Felsé-Csernaton. 
toria Hungarorum ecclesiastica. Ed. 
Brill. 

den Jahren 1806 bis 
1815. IV. Pp. 117, 52, 22. 

Geschichte Mecklenburgs. Pp. 
170. Leipzig: Streller. 

(T.) Die theologischen Promo- 
tionen auf der Leipzig 
mann. 4to. 2m. 

(L. Geschichte des deut- 
schen Volkes und 
Reiches von 843-1024. II: Die Zeit 
von 882-1024. Pp. 327. Brunswick: 
Bruhn. 2°40 

Prusse contemporaine: les origines; 
Pp. 512. Paris. 

(H.) Untersuchungen iiber die 
Schlacht bei Liitzen. Leipzig: 
Fock. 

zur Geschichte der Wirth- 
schaftspolitik Preussen und 
deutschen Reich. III. Berlin: Hey- 
mann. 

(J. A.) auf 
dem Gebiete der siichsischen Miinz- 
und Medaillen-Geschichte. II. Pp. 
85-195, plates. Dresden: Baensch. 

Breisgau, Die Urkunden 
des heiligen Geist-Spitals zu, bearbeitet 
von Poinsignon. [1255-1400.] 

(H.) Geschichte des deutschen 
Volkes und seiner Kultur Mittelalter. 
Geschichte des deutschen Volkes 
und seiner Kultur zur Zeit der karo- 
lingischen und 
Leipzig: Duncker Humblot. 

(M.) Der husitische Einfall 
die Mark [1432] und die Husiten- 
schlacht’ bei Bernau. Pp. 21. 
Gaertner. 1m. 

Hanserecesse von 
1431-1476. von G., Frei- 
herr von der Ropp. VI. Pp. 634. 

Herre Annalen als 
Quelle der Chronik: ein 
Beitrag zur Kritik mittelalterlicher 
Geschichtsquellen. Leipzig: 
Hinrichs. 

Hirrer (H.) Die Kabinetsregierung 
Preussen und Johann Wilhelm Lom- 
bard: ein Beitrag zur Geschichte des 
preussischen Staates vornehmlich 


den Jahren 1797-1810. Pp. 579, por- 
traits. Leipzig: Duncker Humblot. 

(D.) Aus dem 
Krieg. Tagebuch 
Musketiers Dominicus. Pp.125. Mu- 
nich: Beck. 

gau. Pp.110. Trier: Maas. 2°25 

Die Hohenstaufen Elsass 
mit besonderer Beriicksichtigung des 
Reichsbesitzes und des Familiengutes 
derselben Elsass Pp. 
159. Strassburg: Triibner. 

(F., Freiherr von). Die Finanzen 
Oesterreichs von nach 
archivalischen Quellen dargestellt. Pp. 
775. Vienna: Manz. 

(K.) Deutsche Altertums- 
kunde. New edit. Roediger. 
Pp. xxxv, Weidmann. 

(W.) Zur Geschichte der 
Hamburger Schiitzengilde: culturhis- 
Hamburg: Meissner. 

ésterreichisches Reimchronik, 
herausgegeben von Seemiiller. 
(Monumenta Germaniae 
Deutsche Chroniken und andere Ge- 
schichtsbiicher des Mittelalters. 
Hanover: Hahn. 4to. 

(M.) Die Statuten des deutschen 
Ordens, nach den Handschrif- 
ten herausgegeben. Pp. lix, 354. 
Halle: Niemeyer. 4to. 

(J. B.) Die Reformatoren ihrer 
Beziehung zur Doppelehe des Land- 
grafen Philipp. Frankfurt: 
Foesser. 2°25 

Urkundenbuch [759- 
1500]: Quellen zur Geschichte der 
ehemaligen 
Elsass, herausgegeben von 
Albrecht. [759-1363]. Pp. 707. 
Colmar: Barth. 4to. 

der rechtlichen Stellung der Juden 
namentlich Gebiete des heutigen 
Oesterreich-Ungarn vom zehnten bis 
sechzehnten Jahrhundert. Pp. 59. 
Frankfurt: Kauffmann. 

(F.) Bilder aus der Zeit der 
Gegenreformation Oesterreich 
1m. 

(B.) Deutsche Geschichte neun- 
zehnten Jahrhundert. Pp. 622. Leip- 
zig: Spamer. 

(A.) Das Heer der Liga 
Westfalen zur Abwehrung des Grafen 
von Mansfeld und des Herzogs Christian 
von Braunschweig Pp. 
371. Miinster: Regensberg. 


IX. HISTORY GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND 


(Including Canapa) 


reign. London: Longmans. 


de). Olivier Cromwell. 
Pp. 90. Amersfoort: Priem. 1°25 
(E.) Elizabeth und 
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Beitriige zur Geschichte Englands 
den Jahren 
Studien auf dem Gebiet der Geschichte. 
V.) Pp.131. Giessen: Ricker. 

Dictionary national. 
XXVII: Hindmarsh—Hovenden. Pp. 
435. London: Smith, Elder, Co. 

(E.) The English Constitution. 
Transl. Eaden. With introd. 
6/. 

(J. A.) Brown (W. T.) The 
architecture the renaissance Eng- 
land. London: Batsford. 
25/. 

(C., viscount). 
Hardinge. (‘Rulers India.’) Pp. 200, 
portrait. Oxford: Clarendon Press. 
2/6. 

(J.) Cardinal Beaton, priest 
and politician. Pp. 322, portrait. 
Edinburgh: Blackwood. 7/6. 

Hosmer (J. K.) short history Anglo- 
Saxon freedom. London: 
7/6. 

(sir W.) The earl Mayo. 
(‘Rulers India.’) Pp. 206, portrait 
and map. Oxford: Clarendon 
2/6. 

(H. E.) The Lutheran movement 
England during the reigns 
Henry VIII and Edward VI, and its 
literary monuments. Pp. 390. Phila- 
Frederick. 

(W.) The history Canada. 
IV: [1756-1763]. Pp. 584, maps. 
Toronto: Rowsell Hutchison. 

(E.) Yorkshire battles. Pp. 
232. Hull: Andrews. 


(H.) Personal reminiscences 
Benjamin Disraeli, earl Beaconsfield. 
Pp. 104, portraits London: Cassell. 
3/6 

illustrating the history and language 
the northern counties England. 
(Surtees Society. LXXXV.) Pp. 100. 
Durham: Andrews. 6/. 


(F.) Les Savoyards Angle- 
terre treiziéme siécle Pierre 
évéque 
Pp. 324, plates. impr. 
Ménard. Paris: Champion. 

(F. M.) The hall Lawford 
records Essex house and its 
proprietors, from the Saxon times 
the reign Henry VIII. Pp. 518. 
London: Ellis Elvey. 4to. 

O’Conor Don (C. The 
historical memoir; com- 
piled from manuscript the late 
John with additions. Pp. 
395. Dublin: Hodges. 4to. 

Oman Warwick the kingmaker. 
243. London: Macmillan. 

sir Robert, early life [1788- 
1812]; Irish secretary 
and secretary state [1822-1827]: 
from 
published viscount Hardinge and 
the right hon. Peel. Ed. 
Parker. Pp. 500, portrait. 
London: Murray. 16. 

(the late F.R.) The fellows the 
collegiate church Manchester. Ed. 
Renaud. (Remains historical and 
literary connected with the palatine 
counties Lancaster and Chester. 
Manchester: Printed 
for the Chetham 

minster, Visitations and 
memorials of. Ed. Leach. 
Pp. Printed for the 
Camden Society. 

The. Second revised edition. 
IV: London: Stationery 
office. 7/6. 

Kavanagh, biography compiled from 
papers chiefly unpublished. Pp. 337. 
London: 14/. 

Henley’s Husbandry, together 
with anonymous Husbandry, Senes- 
chaucie, and Grosseteste’s 
Rules: thetranscripts, translations, and 
glossary Elizabeth Lamond. With 
introd. Cunningham. Pp. xliv, 
171. London: Longmans. 4to. 15. 


ITALIAN HISTORY 


(J.) Geschichte und 
Topographie des antiken Neapel und 
seiner Umgebung. 2nd ed. with ad- 
ditions. Pp. 472,13 maps. Breslau: 
Morgenstern. 

Cavaena (S. A.) agro vogherese: 
memorie sparse storia patria. III. 
Pp. 575, plates. Casorate Primo: 
Rossi. 

Lucca nel 1796: narrazione con- 
Pp. 50. Lucca: tip. 
Giusti. 

(A.) Galileo Galilei suor Maria 
Celeste. Florence: Barbéra. 
41. 

(L. A.) Lorenzino de’ Medici 
cortigiana 


Pp. 501. Milan: 

(V. di). topografia antica 
Palermo: tip. del Boccone del Povero. 
351. 

Ezzelin von Romano. 
Die Griindung der Signorie 
Pp. 164. Stuttgart: Kohl- 
hammer. 2°40 

(Freiherr von). 1814: Ausgang 
der Herrschaft Ober- 
Italien und 
Pp. 151. Vienna: 
Tempsky. 

Urkunden des elften Jahr- 
hunderts aus der Sammlung Morbio 
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auf der kéniglichen 
thek Halle, herausgegeben von 
Hortzschansky und Perlbach. Pp. 
98. Halle: Niemeyer. 

edite inedite documentate. 
Pp. 885. Turin: Roux. 101. 

feste Venezia, Ferrara, Mantova, 
Torino. Pp. 343. Turin: Roux. 51. 


Cronache della di, edite 
Fabretti. III: Pp. 
218. Turin: coi tipi privati dell’ au- 
tore. 

(E.) saint-siége les 
juifs; ghetto Rome. Pp. 339. 
Paris. 

(R.) Storia Cesena dalla sua 
origine fino tempi Cesare Borgia. 
Pp. 578. Cesena. 


XI. SCANDINAVIAN HISTORY 


(C.) Gustaf Adolf som 
herre. Pp. 120. Stockholm. 1°75 
kr. 

(E.) Danmark-Norges historie 
Frederik IV’s sidste regieringsaar 


II, Pp. 224, 290. 
Copenhagen. 6°75 kr. 

Larsson (H.) vid midten 
backa. 1°50 kr. 


XII. SLAVONIAN HISTORY 


(F.) Geschichte der evan- 
gelisch Gemeinde 
Odessa. Pp. 460. Odessa: Berndt 
7°50 

Chronik livlindischer und 
bearbeitet von Napiersky. 
Pp. 158. Riga: Kymmel. 

(H.) Codex juris Bohemici. 
II, Seripta rempublicam ad- 


ministrandam spectantia saeculi quarti 
decimi. Pp. 368. Prague: Tempsky. 

(T.) Die evangelischen Kir- 
chen und Prediger ergiinzt 
und fortgesetzt von Otto. Pp. 552. 
Mitau: Besthorn. 

(J.) Die Knechtschaft 
men: eine Streitfrage der 
Sozialgeschichte. Pp. 82. Prague: 
1°60 


XIII. HISTORY SPAIN AND PORTUGAL 


ALFARADHI. Historia virorum doc- 
torum Andalusiae. Ed. 
Pp. 428. Madrid: Murillo. 4to. pes. 

(R.) Estudios criticos acerca 
III: Industria fabril que los 
fomentaron arruinaron América. 
Pp. 403. 
3°50 pes. 

documentos inéditos para 
cién campaiia del 1637 
por Juan Antonio Vincart, copiada del 
teca Real Munich por Haebler. 
Garcia Santa Maria. Pp. 495. 
Madrid: Murillo. 4to. pes. 


conquista del por Francisco 
Xerez, uno los primeros conquista- 
dores primera im- 
presa Sevilla 1534). Pp. 174. 
Madrid: Murillo. 2°50 pes. 

(A.) Etudes sur 
Grands d’Espagne petits princes 
allemandsau dix-huitiéme siécle, d’aprés 
correspondance inédite comte 
Bouillon. 

Moret del reino Navarra. 
Pp. 403. Madrid: Murillo. 
pes. 

(H. Morse). Portugal. (The 
Story the Nations.) Pp. 450, illustr. 
London: Fisher 


XIV. SWISS HISTORY 


(G. J.) Geschichte des 
schweizerischen Freistaates und Kan- 
tons St. Gallen. 1830-1850, 
herausgegeben von Baumgartner. 
Pp. Benziger. 

(R.) Die Freigrafschaft Burgund 
und ihre Beziehungen der 
schweizerischen Eidgenossenschaft 
vom Tode Karls des Kiihnen bis zum 
Frieden von Nymwegen 
Pp. 366. 5f. 


Mutter (J. Georg Johann von). Brief- 
wechsel [1789-1809], herausgegeben 
von Haug. Pp. 
218, 57. Frauenfeld: Huber. 5f. 

(J.) Schweizerisches Verfas- 
sungsbiichlein, oder Grundziige der 
Geschichte der eidgenossischen Biinde 
und der Bundesverfassung, nebst Bei- 
lagen. Pp. 174. Bern: Wyss. 
2m. 


XY. HISTORY THE UNITED STATES AMERICA 


(L. E.) Recollections 
president Lincoln and his administra- 
tion. New York: Harper. 

Jay, John, first chief justice the 


United States, The writings and corre- 
spondence of. Ed. Johnston. 
New York: Putnam. 


Contents Periodical Publications 


FRANCE 


Revue Historique, xlv. 2.—N. 


The causes the fall Poland 
amining the defects its constitution 
and the difficulties arising from its 
foreign relations, and describing the 
attempts reform the second half 
the eighteenth century; with 
criticism the chief writers the 
past century who have discussed the 
The coronations 
kings Hugh and Robert 
that the placing these events 
Rheims, with certain 
Pierre Pithou, whose marginal notes 
were, apparently printer’s error, 
inserted the text his edition 
sur-Loire. The writer further ex- 
amines the true 
Perret: The embassy the abbot 
Saint Antoine Vienne and Alain 
Chartier Venice [1425], from Vene- 
tian documents.—-C. The 
conquest the Ticino the Swiss 
[1500-1503], with reference the work 
his 1.—J. 
second ministry 
Antoinette], first article, with two 
letters [22 June Lor: 
The origin and meaning the word 
‘Carolingian’ that was 
used chiefly those outside Western 
Francia, and became limited the 
rulers and the people that country, 
being employed even after the 
accession Hugh Capet; and pro- 
posing return the notion that 
Charles the Great was 
prints the will 
Renée France, duchess Ferrara 

Revue des Questions Historiques, xlix. 
Vacanparp: St. Bernard and the 
French monarchy views church 
and state, and his application them 
The conspiracy the 
duke 
Petir: The charges against Mary 
Stuart her innocence]. 
The oath the Jeu 


Paume and the declaration June 
1789 narrative the beginning 
the Morin: Guido 
Arezzo [arguing that was born 
France and brought the monas- 
tery St. Maur des 
The murder the prince 
Condé Jarnac [1569, attempt 
acquit Montesquiou the 
Ricarp: The last election king 
the Romans from the un- 
published memoirs cardinal Maury. 


Bibliothéque des Chartes, li. 


6.—C. Francois 
Roger Gaigniéres [b. 
1642]; his correspondence and collec- 
tions portraits: first article, with 
The 
Perret: The renewal Charles 
1484 the treaty January 
1478 between France and Venice, with 
the text the instrument.——H. 
The Latin text the 
abridged chronicle William 
Nangis manuscript (Lat. 
6184) the Bibliothéque Nationale, 
which presents the original from which 
the French version printed the Re- 
cueil des Historiens’ was made, dis- 
tinguished from the altered form given 
the Vatican manuscript described 
relating Spanish affairs 
Sept. 1475]. 


Revue d’Histoire Diplomatique, 1.— 


Masson: Berlin 1776 descrip- 
tion the chevalier Gaussen, attached 
the French embassy, 1772-1776]. 
Memoir the mar- 
quis Bonac the state European 
politics, September-November 
The reception ambas- 
sadors Orléans during the middle 
ages from the municipal 
accounts, 


Russia and England the commence- 
ment their diplomatic 
1576, forming part the introduc- 
tion the tenth volume the collec- 
tion Russian treaties course 
publication the 
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unpublished memoir Margaret 
Valois letter written 1588 
Philip Spain, giving account 
her wrongs, appealing for Spanish in- 
tervention, and describing the condition 
century [an account the furniture 
and household goods taken Lisbon 
the marquis Bombelles 1786). 
Russia and England 
the commencement their diplomatic 
relations, concluded from [1576 
1676, with special reference the 
history the exceptional commer- 
cial privileges enjoyed English mer- 
chants Russia till their abolition 
the tsar Alexis 1649.—On this 
article Mr. Firth communicates 
the following notes: 205, for 
read ‘Horsey.’ 242, 
for ‘Coolperer’ read ‘Colepeper’ (an 
account lord Colepeper’s embassy 
and reception Moscow printed 
the ‘Nicholas Papers,’ published 
the Camden Society, 182). 244, 
for Preadax’ read (Thur- 
loe’s State Papers contain the letters 
Prideaux his government con- 
cerning his mission). 238, the 
letter the English parliament the 
tsar Russia which Martens 
unable find the Russian archives 
printed the ‘Journals the 
House Lords,’ viii. 207; see also 
695, viii. 339, 369, 373. 
sadors England 1613, 1617, and 
1621, see sir John Finetti 
Philoxenus,’ pp. 24, 33, 38, 51-56, 93, 
court Spain and the condition 
Savoy 1746 [extracts from the 
correspondence count Conzié des 
Charmettes, sent Madrid 1746 
obtain alleviation the position 
Savoy, recently conquered Spain 
(1743), with description the Spanish 
court and 


Annales Libre des Sciences 


Politiques, vi. 1.—C. The 
constitutions American demo- 
cracy the origin the ideas 
embodied the constitutions 
Massachusetts, Connecticut, and Rhode 
Island, the ecclesiastical organisa- 
tion the Brownists. The ideas 
which attempted and failed trans- 
form English political society founded 
new communities 
The place economic and 
social science higher 
The five missions lord 
Stratford Redcliffe Constantinople 
which the writer finds too partial 
lord Stratford. however, 
that throughout his career lord Strat- 
ford pursued one aim, the defence 
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ELLE: Pius and the French church 
the 
European diplomatic history from 
the treaty Westphalia but 
with many omissions the English 
The war 
and the trial Lowis XVI portion 
the writer’s L’Europe révolu- 
tion III (since 
Customs duties and the 
price corn recent sta- 
tistics French trade that import 
duties raise the price corn the 
full amount the 
ron: Feudal property and the French 
revolution summary Beudant’s 
recent work the —A. Van- 
France and Russia during the 
war 1809 with great 
severity the conduct Alexander. 
Ostensibly the ally France really 
sympathised with Austria. should 
either have prevented the war alto- 
gether, putting pressure Austria, 
exacted from Napoleon, the price 
Russian cooperation, guarantees 
that the conditions peace should 
Darcy: The memoirs Talleyrand 
{dealing principally with Talleyrand’s 
attitude the civil constitution the 
clergy 1791, and the coup 
Fructidor 1797, and his conduct 
Erfurt 


Protestantisme Frangais, xl. 
March, April—J. The law 
December 1790 the property 
protestant fugitives 
authorship for the count Marsanne- 
Fontjuliane, and relating the history 
the enactment and its 
with The pro- 
ceedings the huguenot refugees with 
the negotiators the peace Ryswick 
aiming their re-establishment 
letter Francis [27 June 1545] 
relating the treatment the Vaudois. 
autobiography Jacques Ca- 
brit, fifth article 


Revue Cavalerie.—March, April— 


General 
Franceschi-Delonne [b. 1767; me- 
the communications the army [1813], 
second and third concluded. 
colonel cavalry 1786 [that 
Galliot Louis Aubert, marquis 
May—General 
Grouchy events 
French cavalry 1791. 


Revue Critique d’Histoire Littéra- 


ture.— March 30—H. Sohm’s 
des 
wesens objections against the 
writer’s view the origin towns and 
their constitutions markets under 


royal protection and the regulations 
governing them (based upon the hy- 
pothesis the king’s presence there, 
that the royal becomes 
St. Edmund’s 
Recent works the time the 
French revolution. 27—G. Mas- 
PERO: Petrie’s Gurob, and 
Hawara.’ May 11—R. 
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Syriac lives Works 
the templars and the suppression 
their Debidour’s 
Histoire diplomatique Europe.’ 


Revue des Etudes 


Notes the history the 
Jews Spain from the 
The Roman, 
army the siege 
The ghetto Rome. 


Il. GERMANY 


Sybel Lehmann’s Historische Zeit- 
the origin the Polish constitution 
May 1791 [mainly from Kalinka’s 
Wrr- 
Magdeburg catholic city, 
Marienburg’; second article 
the Swedish entry, 
prints three letters 
June—5-6 Sept. 
The position Magdeburg 
imperial city [examining the 
keit ’]. Contributions 
the history Mary Stuart [arguing 
for the genuineness the casket 
letters, but admitting forgery the 
promises marriage, with remarks 
the opinions contemporaries the 
question 


Historisches Jahrbuch (Munich), xii. 1.— 


The vicariate Arles 
[accepting Gundlach’s conclusions 
the spuriousness the Epistolae 
and examining the extent 
the primatial rights conferred upon 
the see Arles], first article. 
The attempt the elector pala- 
tine Frederick III introduce Cal- 
vinism into Sponheim, from unpub- 
lished 
the life and works Dietrich 
journey Rome [bringing new evidence 
for the date October 1511, and showing 
that Luther was sent the opponents 
Staupitz, and that apparently his 
mission was 
TINGER: Dietrich von 
{noticing that was Genoa 
Heliand’ for its production 
the monastery Werden]. 


Quidde’s Deutsche Zeitschrift fir Ge- 


schichtswissenschaft (Freiburg), iv. 
—H. and the devasta- 
tion the Palatinate 
maintaining that the responsibility for 
its atrocities rests less with Louis XIV 
than with Louvois, and arguing against 
Rousset’s attempt shift the 
blame upon Chamlay. noticed 
that the documents the archives 
the French ministry war bearing 
upon the campaign are still kept 


strictly Busson: The 
battle Alba between Conradin and 
Charles Anjow [1268]. The 
sources. II: The strength the two 
armies. III: The part taken Erard 
Valery. IV: Conradin’s disposition 
his forces. The battle 
from St. Gall manuscript 
The Carolings and papal elections 
{noting the agreement recent in- 
vestigation the point that until 824 
they did not claim confirm the 
election the pope, but merely for- 
mally recognise after had been 
consecrated]. Proceed- 
ings against Waldensian Ratisbon 
The vice-chancellor- 
ship Kaspar Schlick latest 
August 1429 June 1433, the 
probable date his appointment 
recently discovered original manuscript 
Platina’s Vitae pontificum’ [with 
apparently autograph 
Frey and The birth- 
place Nicola Pisano [arguing the 
one for Apulia, the other for Pulia near 
Recent Belgian 
historical 
Bibliography German history. 


Akademie der Wissenschaften 


Miinchen. Sitzungsberichte der philos.- 
philol. und hist. Classe, 1890, ii. 3.— 
The diary Aventinus [giving 
corrections the printed text from the 
recently discovered 
ScHREINER describes inscription 
Antoninus Pius [138] 
with von The 
Bavarian Franciscan Kaspar Schatz- 
ger and his writings. 
The trial for high treason 
Hieronymus von Stauf, Freiherr 
Ernfels 1516; with ex- 
amination the record the trial 
Ernst von Mansfeld, with 
fourteen letters relating him [31 
Oct. 


Archiv fiir Oesterreichische Geschichte 


liber the Cistercian 
abbey Zwettl century], 
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with the diploma Conrad III 
for the foundation the abbey.—--A. 
von The introduction the 
order the knights St. John into 
Carinthia and their commandery 
Pulst, with documents. Freiherr 
von end the French 
domination upper Italy 
military conspiracy 
with documents and index. 
election king the Romans 
ing several points from 

Mittheilungen des Instituts fiir Oester- 
reichische Geschichtsforschung (Inns- 
bruck), xii. Studies 
the ‘libri St. Em- 
meram Ratisbon the 
successive collections and explaining 
the existence some cases two 
documents differing form though 
relating the same 
The early privileges for Werden 
and Corvei. Vienna 
the years 1276 1278 and king 
Rudolf’s grant municipal privileges 
{made 1277 and preserved docu- 
ment 
Charles and the house Wittels- 
bach [examining the emperor’s rela- 
tions with Bavaria and maintaining 
that his policy was not naturally 
hostile it, but that great extent 
forced him into von 
The battle 
St. Michael and archduke John’s 
operations Styria 1809, with 
extracts from the autobiography 
major-general Konstantin von Ettings- 
hausen, the memoirs archduke John 
and baron and letters the 
archduke, the emperor Francis II, and 
general von 
prints document Frede- 
rick {drawn Gisors, south 
Lyons, the second half 1170, 
giving evidence otherwise un- 
known journey the emperor Bur- 
prints three letters Johannes Bugen- 
works published connexion with the 
octingentenary the house Wettin 
the march Meissen. 

Delbriick’s Preussische Jahrbiicher (Ber- 
Serfdom eastern Germany 
taining that most Prussia never 
existed all, and the rest only 
modified April—O. 
nack: Livonia member the 
German empire from the thirteenth 
the sixteenth century; lecture. 
May—Lieutenant-colonel 
NER: Rastatt, the fourth fortress the 
confederation {after Luxemburg, Lan- 
dau, and finally decided upon, 
first article. 

Ermisch’s Neues Archiv fiir 
Geschichte und 


(Dresden), xii. late 
Duke George Saxony, 
governor Friesland [under Maxi- 
electoral Saxony 
The 
town Freiberg the middle ages, 
burning the Kosela 
the Upper Lausitz 
Sigismund the people Kamenz 
duke George ‘der 
August and other notes.— 
count Saxon cabinet minister 
1861). 

Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgenlandi- 
schen Gesellschaft (Leipzig), xliv. 
—P. prints the memoirs shah 
Sassanian gems from the British 
Museum. 


CHURCH HISTORY 


Theologische studien 
(Gotha), 1891, and bigamy 

Zeitschrift fiir Katholische Theslogie 
(Innsbruck), xv. 2.—F. The 
abbé Duchesne the three oldest 
Roman sacramentaries against 
his contention favour later date 
than that commonly 
Zenner: Archbishop Richard Fitz- 
Ralph’s views the text the Bible 
his ‘Summa contra Armenos 
——E. discusses Henner’s 
work the legal history the inquisi- 
tion and Ranke’s treatment the in- 
quisition Spain. 

Hilgenfeld’s fir Wissen- 
schaftliche Theologie (Leipzig), xxxiv. 
3.—E. Commentary Wright’s 
Michael VIII Palaeologus’ attempt 
church union based materials 
recently published Simonides 
and 
GENFELD: the martyrdom Per- 
petua. 


MILITARY HISTORY 


Jahrbiicher fiir die Deutsche Armee and 
Marine (Berlin), 1-3. 
June—Dr. The history 
military justice, three articles. 
Baron von DER Contributions 
the the campaigns the 
Upper Rhine [1733 and 1734], three 
articles. 

Neue Blatter (Berlin), 
The practical value the study 
military history, 
and military 
contributions the question the 
neutrality states, concluded the 
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May number.——Captain 
The journal the Hessian general 
staff the campaign 1792 
Champagne the Marburg state 


archives], continued the May 
Mac- 
donald’s march over the Spliigen pass 
1800]. 


GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND 


Archeological Journal, No. 188.—R. 
Carlisle military 
with The keys 
St. Peter and Maastricht, 
Gloucester civic insignia; with notes 
maces the time the common- 


Lewis: Roman 
antiquities the middle Rhine, con- 
tinued; with plates. 189.—F. 


notes 
museums Galicia and Transilvania, 
contemporary tract giving account 
fictitious engagement Gloucester 
{11 Oct. Davis: The 
monumental brasses Gloucestershire. 
uses, and late sir 
Lerroy: Parochial accounts 
St. Neots, Cornwall, the seventeenth 
century [with transcript those for 
men. 

Church Quarterly Review, No. 32. April 
—Bishop St. Clement 
Rome.——The acts the martyrdom 
Walter Scott.——The church Den- 
mark since the reformation——The 
Marian persecution Dixon’s 
‘History the Church England,’ 

Dublin Review. 3rd Series. No. 50.— 

The scholastic movement 

and catholic 

Talleyrand’s diplomatic 

letters [1792-1799; from Pallain’s 

Constitution the Athenians’ ascribed 

Aristotle [arguing against the ascrip- 

tion].——L. The Anglican 
claim historical Christianity 

Edinburgh Review, No. 
correspondence William Augustus 
Miles the French revolution.—— 
Scandinavian antiquities survey 
Antarctic 
circle record discovery and ex- 


The civil war 
the Athenian 
constitution [examining the authority 
the work for the constitutional 
history Athens].——The jesuits 
England the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth 
man’s life the English church.—— 
Napoleon and the Russian alliance 
[1807-1808]. 


Jewish Quarterly Review, No. 11.— 


The Jews France from 
1790 the present time.——D. 
The genealogy magister Mos- 
seus, rabbi London the expul- 
sion} from Hebrew manuscript 
Frankfurt. 


Law Quarterly Review, vii. 


villein tenure Ashley’s 
observation that the passage Little- 
ton’s Tenures’ bearing the subject 
does not appear the earlier editions 
that work and first found Red- 
mayne’s edition 1530]. 


Quarterly Review, No. 344. April— 


Aristotle the constitution 
Athens’ [arguing that the work 
neither Aristotle nor imme- 
diate pupil Mande- 
ville’s travels’ the proof 
that Mandeville never existed and that 
the work translation from the 
French, and showing that the writer 
never travelled further east than 
Palestine, far].——Canada and 
the United States; their past and 
present relations. 


Scottish Review, No. 34. 


Jean Baptiste Boyer, mar- 
quis French envoy 
Charles Edward 1745 his 
(published) narrative the 
the movement the Dalriad Scots and 
the Columban 
The Spanish inquisition (the causes 
its introduction, its procedure, the 
number its its 


IV. HOLLAND AND BELGIUM 


Bijdragen tot Vaderlandsche Geschie- 
denis Oudheidkunde (The Hague). 
prints secret treaty 
William III with the sieur Sardan, 
deputy the provinces Guienne, 
Languedoc, Dauphiné, and Provence 


April 1674], together with the 
already published complementary one 
between Spain and the same provinces 
July Gratama: The 
origin and growth the peculiar 
municipal government Groningen 
down the beginning the fifteenth 
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The 
beginning the year Rotterdam 
before the reformation [reckoned from 
Christmas, the communis,’ 
distinguished from the curie,’ 
introduced the counts Hainault, 
HOUWER: The rebellion Mons 
1830 [partly from the reminiscences 
officer the garrison there]. 
the possessions the abbey Echter- 
nach [c. 1100], newly collated and 
commented on. 

Messager des Sciences Historiques 
Belgique (Ghent), 1890, 
The Ghent hangman 
account his office, with notices 
executions and the use torture down 
its abolition two articles. 


The seignories the 
country Malines: Kearbergen, con- 
Provin- 
cial administration Flanders the 
Spanish and Austrian periods [with 
sketch the earlier history the 
estates Flanders], first and second 
letter Margaret, duchess Bur- 
gundy, and her daughter Mary the 
parliament Malines [15 Jan. 1477, 
ten days after the death Charles the 
count Berg and marquis Bergen- 
Prosecutions for heresy 
describes the psalter 
Guy Dampierre [of the thirteenth 
with plates. 


ITALY 


Archivio Storico Italiano (Florence), 5th 
ser. vi. 3.—F. Donato degli 
Albanzano the court Este, with 
calendar documents 
Donato’s will [1411], and account 
Vatican manuscript (No. 5223) per- 
haps written him.——G. 
The emperor Joseph Turin 
June 1769, with letters, 
The portrait Giovanna 
Tornabuoni the choir Maria 
take portrait Ginevra de’ 
king Theodoric Verona (citing the 
Buonaparte Florence June 1796). 
——F. Tocco: Father Ehrle’s publica- 
tions the Franciscan movement 
the fourteenth century. 

Rivista Storica Italiana (Turin), viii. 

The Valison manuscript 
the Annales Mediolanenses’ and its 
author bear the name 
Fabrizio Marliani, bishop Piacenza, 
and the date 
Adelaide Savoy, electress Bavaria 
1636], from her unpublished corre- 
first article. 

Archivio Storico Lombardo (Milan), xviii. 
Romano: Gian Galeazzo Vis- 
conti and the heirs first 
article [to Ber- 
nardino Corio’s account Christiern 


Denmark’s treatment Bernardino 
Missaglia [printing documents, 
1475, proof its 
St. Charles Borromeo and 
the plague Monza 
abbey Morimondo the valley 
the The river 
Atis’ Aitis’ mentioned Wipo, 
Chuonradi II,’ xiv. [probably 
and Isacco Argiropulo [with letters, 
1456, 


Archivio Storico per Province Napole- 


tane, xvi. 1—B. Croce: The theatres 
Naples from the fifteenth the 
eighteenth century, 
Riccardo Filangieri under 
Frederick II, Conrad, and Manfred, 
second article 
The topography the 
Abruzzo the middle ages, first 
article [on its civil condition under the 
Lombard dukes]. Churches 
and chapels Naples recently de- 
stroyed awaiting destruction, second 
became] the kingdom Naples 
[1040-1458, written Venetian 
the end the fifteenth century], first 
Naples [1476-1630] and charters 
being calendared the Neapolitan 


VI. RUSSIA 


The Antiquary (Starina).— 
May—Baron 
marshal Diebitsch Zabalkauski [an 
account his illness and 


March—Memoirs Mochnacki; the 
Polish 1830-1831, 
Ko- 
The affair May 1854 
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Moscow and Kazan the beginning 
the nineteenth century death 
Paul and coronation 
journal count 
Peter Valuyev, 1847-1860 
notes the Crimean 
Grodno August 1861 [the writer 
took part this political demonstra- 
tion, consequence which was 
banished for some years Siberia]. 


The Historical Messenger (Istoricheski 


Rus- 
sian diplomatists the congress 
Paris 1856, 
M.: The diplomatic relations 
Russia with France since the seven- 
teenth century [the first intercourse 
dates from the sending messenger 
Feodore 1586, announcing his 
succession the 
B.: The murder the tsarevich 
Demetrius attempt show that 
was planned Basil Sbuiski and not 
The 
Sloboda Yuriev the government 


Yaroslav account its historical 


Journal the Minister Public In- 


struction (Zhurnal Ministerstva Narod- 
nago March—N. 
Political economy Russia, 
connexion with the reforms Peter 
the Great, continued. 
The newly discovered 
work Krizhanich the union the 
churches [an important work the 
the historical miscellany, Theatrum 
Europaeum’ Frankfurt 
and containing information about 
Russia, among other countries, from 
account Russia the time Ivan 
the Terrible given Giovanni Tedaldi 
Survey recent works the history 
The 
the city Moscow and the 
village Kolomenskoe, 1648, 1662, 
and 1771. 


VII. SPAIN 


Boletin Real Academia His- 


Amat, abbot Granja the 
reigns Charles and Ferdi- 
nand VII [relating the proposal for 
converting the American colonies into 
feudal viceroyalties under members 
the royal family and Godoy, the 
quarrel between Charles and Fer- 
dinand, and the intentions the 
royal family migrate America). 
——F. The Jewry Va- 
lencia. Frra: San Gonzaga 
the Escurial and Perpignan 
[1582]. Documents relating the 
transference the remains 
tus III and Alexander Mont- 
gives the results recent mono- 
graphs the drummer Bruch 
village youth who contributed the 
first victory the Catalans over the 


French, June 1808. The drum was 
the instrument used the processions 
Holy Week San 
Documents relating the 
bishops Guisliberto and Berenguer and 
the customs Barcelona 
——F. The marqués 
Molins 
April—F. The 
works Spanish Moors the libraries 
The will Sancho Diaz Trujillo, 
bishop Morocco and docu- 
ments relating Pedro Montemolin, 
Epigraphical notices. 


Revista General Marina, xxviii. 


May—R. The caravels 
Columbus study naval archaeo- 
illustrated. 


UNITED STATES AMERICA 


Magazine American History.— March 
—A. The Pennsylvania 
convention, 1788.——J. 
Slavery Canada [1689-1833], from 
paper read before the Canadian 
Institute. 
The Chesapeake and lieu- 
tenant Ludlow [written disprove 
some statements made the ‘Cen- 
magazine, December with 
portraits and unprinted 
Henry: defence captain John 
Smith.——Letters general Grant 


and general 
sketch], with portraits. 
Parrerson: Early 
explorations the New World 
1579], with reference early maps. 
——Letter general Varnum 
the framing the constitution 
the United States 
Budd, officer the Chesapeake 
[describing the action re- 
printed from contemporary news- 


paper. 
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